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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Tus chequered annals of our ancient land have been the theme 
of many a writer of the East as well as the West. If a fresh attempt 
is now made to recite the ttihdsa purdiana it is due in large measure 
to the accumulation of new stocks of information which every year 
are yielded to the spade of the archzclogist and the patient industry 
of tne scholar. It ia also due in part to the teaching of experience 
which suggests the need, with fresh data at our disposal, of viewing 
things from a different angle of vision. 

The book which is now published is primarily intended to meet 
the requirements of advanced students who have already an 
acquaintance with the broad outlines of the subject. It hae been 
the endeavour of the authors to place before them in the course 
of the narrative such details about the salient features of Indian 
History in the different periods of its evolution as may be fitted 
into the franiework of the story provided for them at the earlier . 
stages of their educational career. In doing this a special stress 
has been laid on administrative, social, economic, and cultural 
aypects, which do not always receive in studies of this kind the 
attention that is their due. A prominent place has also been given 
to such important topics as the colonial and cultural expansion 
of the arcient Hindus, the evolution of different types of art and 
architecture, and the growth of a new India as a result of the 
impact of different civilisations in recent times. 

The history of the latest periods has been written on a somewhat 
novel plan. Instead of dealing separately with the brief rule of 
each succeeding Governor-General, an attempt has been made to 
treat in their logical sequence such absorbing subjects as the rise 
and growth of a remote island people as a political power in our 
country, the different phases of constitutional and administrative 
changes, and the social, religious, and economic conditions during 
well-defined periods. In other words, in treating the events of the 
modern age, attention has in the main been focused not so much 
on personalities as on movements and courses of policy. This 
method may involve some loss of dramatic interest but has the 
merit of tracing clearly the main threads of history in a given epoch. 
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We have tried to make the details as accurate and authentic 
as possible in the light of the latest researches, and where no 
definite conclusion is possible we have sought to indicate the 
different view-points in a detached spirit. An attempt has been 
made to add flesh and blood to the dry skeleton of history, particu- 
larly that of the earlier periods, with the help of such materials as 
may be gleaned from a close scrutiny of the original sources. The 
maps, select bibliographies, and genealogical and chronological 
tables, will, it is hoped, be of some use to earnest. investigators. 
We need not dilate upon other special features of the book which 
cannot be missed by anyone who examines it. 

A joint literary production, in spite of its obvious advartages, 
is not unlikely to suffer from some serious defects. The authors 
sought to minimise these as far as possible by periodical discussions 
and scrutiny of the contents of each chapter. Whether, and how 
far, they have been able to avoid the imperfections that are apt 
to occur in a work of this kind, it is for others to judge Apart 
from this, some defects may be attributed to the printing of the 
bovk in Great Britain at a time when communication between the 
authors and the publishers was rendered more and more difficult 
by circumstances over which they had no control. All these short- 
comings may, we hope, be largely removed in future editions of 
the work. In the meantime we can only crave the indulgence of 
our readers for such errors of omission and commission as they 
may detect in the following pages. 

In writing Oriental names and expressions we have adopted in 
a general way the method of transliteration which has been followed 
in standard works like the Cambridge History of India. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our deep obligation to 
the purva siris and to various individuals and associations who 
have lent us illustrations, etc., belonging to them, with permission 
to make photographic reproductions. Our special thanks are due 
to the representatives of the publishers for the keen interest they 
have taken in the progress of the work. If the book now offered 
to students helps in some measure to prepare the ground for a 
fuller and clearer view of the “broadening stream” of our country’s 
history, the labour of the authors will be amply repaid. 


R. C. Masumpar 

H. C. Rayoraupuuri 

KaLrKINKAR Datta 
Calcutta 


PART I 


ANCIENT INDIA 


CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL ASPECTS AND UNDERLYING UNITY 


{Npra is the name given to the vast peninsula which the continent 
of Asia throws out to the south of the magnificent mountain ranges 
that stretch in a swordlike curve across the southern border of 
Tibet. This huge expanse of territory, which deserves the name 
of a sub-continent, has the shape of an irregular quadrilateral. 
Ancient geographers referred to it as being ‘‘constituted with a 
four-fold confurmation” (chatuh samsthadna samsthitam), ‘‘on its 
south and west and east is the Great Ocean, the Himavat range 
stretches along its north like the string of a bow”. The lofty 
mountain chain in the north—to which the name Himavat is 
applied in the above passage—includes not only the snow-capped 
ridges of the Himalayas but also their lesa elevated offshoots— 
the Patkai, Lushai and Chittagong Hills in the east, and the 
Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges in the west. These lead down to the 
sea and separate the country from the wooded valley of the 
Irrawaddy on the one hand and the hilly tableland of Iran on 
the other. 

Politically, the Indian empire as it existed before August 15, 
1947, extended beyond these natural boundaries at several points 
and included not only Baluchistan beyond the Kirthar range, but 
also some smaller areas that lay scattered in the Bay of Bengal. 
With the exception of the outlying territories beyond the seas, the 
whole of the vast region described above lay roughly between 
Long. 61° and 97° E. and Lat. 8° and 37° N. Its greatest length 
was about 2,900 kilometres, and its breadth not Jess than 2,190 
kilometres. The total area of the empire, excluding Burma which was 
constituted as a separate unit under the Government of India Act of 
1935, might be put at 4,095,000 square kilometres and the population 
inhabiting it, according to the census of 1941, the last taken before 
the creation of Pikistin, at about three nandred and eighty-nine 
millions, 

The sub-continent of India, stretching from the Himalayas to 
the sea, is known to the Hindus as Bhdrata-Varsha or the land 
of Bharata, a king famous in Puranic tradition. It was said to form 
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part of a larger unit called Jambu-delpa which was considered 
to be the innermost of seven concentrio island-continepte into 
which the earth, as conceived by Hindu cosmographers, was supposed 
to have been divided. The Puranic account of these insular oon- 
tinents contains 8 good deal of what is fanciful, but early Buddhist 
evidence suggests that Jambu-dvipa was a territorial designation 
actually in use from the third century B.o. at the latest, and was 
applied to that part of Asia, outside China, throughout which the 
prowess of the great imperial family of the Mauryas made itself 
felt. The name “India” was applied to the country by the Greeks. 
It corresponds to the “Hi(n)du” of the old Persian epigraphs. Like 
“‘Sapta sindhavah” and “ Hapta Hindu”—the appellations of the 
country of the Aryans in the Veda and the Vendidad—it is derived 
from the Sindhu (the Indus), the great river which constitutes 
the most imposing feature of that part of the sub-continent which 
seems to have been the cradle of its earliest known civilisation. Closely 
connected with ‘‘ Hindu” are the later designations ‘‘ Hind” and 
“*Hindusthin” as found in the pages of mediaeval writers. 

India proper, excluding its outlying dependencies, is divided 
primarily into four distinct regions, viz., (1) the hill country of the 
north, styled Parvatdérayin in the Puranas, stretcbing from the 
swampy jungles of the Tarai to the crest of the Himalayas and 
affording space for the upland territories of Kashmir, Kangra, 
Tehri, Kumaun, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan ; (2) the great northern 
plain embracing the flat wheat-producing valleys of the Indus 
and its tributaries, the sandy deserts of Sind and R&jput&na as 
well as the fertile tracts watered by the Ganges, the Jumna and 
the Brahmaputra ; (3) the plateau of South Central India and the 
Deccan stretching south of the Gangetic plain and shut in from 
the rest of the peninsula by the main range of the P&rip&tra, 
roughly the Western Vindhyas, the Vindhyas proper, the Sahy&dri 
or the Western Ghats and the Mahendra or the Eastern Gh&ts; 
and (4) the long and narrow maritime plains of the south 
extending from the Ghats to the sea and containing the rich porte 
of the Konk&n and Malabar, as well as the fertile deltas of the 
Godavari, the Krishn& and the Kaveri. 

These territorial compartments marked by the hand of nature 
do not exactly coincide with the traditional divisions of the country 
known to antiquity. In ancient literature we have reference to a 
fivefold division of India. In the centre of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
was the Madhya-deéa stretching, according to the Br&hmanical 
accounts, from the river Sarasvati, which flowed past Th&nesar 
and Pehoa (ancient Prithidaka), to Allah&bad and Benares, and, 
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according to the early records of the Buddhists, to the R&jmahal 
Hills. The western part of this area was known as the 
Brahmarshi-deéa, and the entire region was roughly equivalent 
to Arydvarta as described in the grammar of Patafijali. But the 
denotation of the latter term is wider in some law-books which 
take it to mean the whole of the vast territory lying between the 
Himé&layas and the Vindhyas and extending from sea to sea. To 
the north of the Madhya-désa, beyond Pehoa, lay Uttardpatha 
or Udichya (North-west India), to its west Apardnta or Pratichya 
(Western India), to its south Dakshindpatha or the Deccan, and to 
its east Pirva-deéa or Prdchya, the Prasii of Alexander’s historians. 
The term Utiardpatha was at times applied to the whole of Northern 
India, and Dakshindpatha was in some ancient works restricted 
to the upper Deccan north of the Krishné, the far south being 
termed Tamilakam or the Tamil country, while Pdrva-deéa in 
early times included the eastern part of the “‘middle region” 
beyond the Antarvedi or the Gangetic Doib. To the five primary 
divisions the Purinas sometimes add two others, viz., the Parva- 
dérayin or Him@layan tract, and the Vindhyan region. 

The course of Indian history, like that of other countries in 
the world, is in large measure determined by its geography. Each 
of the territorial units into which the hand of nature divides the 
country has a distinct story of its own. The intersection of the 
land by deep rivers and winding chains flanked by sandy deserte 
or impenetrable forests, fostered a spirit of isolation and cleft the 
country asunder into small political and even social units, whose 
divergences were accentuated by the infinite variety of local 
conditions. Tendencies towards union and coalescence are most 
marked only in the vast riparian plain of the north and the 
extensive plateau in the interior of the peninsula, enriched and 
regenerated by the life-giving streams that flow from the heights 
of the Himalayas and the Western Ghats. The stupendous mountain 
chain which fences this country off from the rest of Asia, while 
it constituted India a world by itself and favoured the growth 
of a distinct type of civilisation, never sufficed to shelter the 
sunny realms of the Indus and the Ganges from the inroads 
of ambitious potentates or wandering nomads. These invaders 
stormed one after another through the narrow defiles that break 
through the great rocky barrier and lead into the plains of the 
interior. The long coast studded with wealthy ports “lay open 
to the barks of” intrepid buccaneers and adventurers from 
far-off climes. 

The mountain passes and the sea, however, were not mere 
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gates of invasion and conquest. They fostered also a more pacific 
intercourse with the outside world. They brought to this country 
the pious pilgrim and the peaceful trader and constituted high- 
ways for the diffusion of Indian culture and civilisation through- 
out the greater part of the Asiatic continent as well as the islands 
that lie off the coast of Coromandel and the peninsula of Malaya. 

The size of India is enormous. The country is almost as large 
as the whole of the continent of Europe without Russia, and 
is almost twenty times as big as Great Britain. Even more 
remarkable than the immensity of its area is the extreme diversity 
of its physical features. India embraces within its boundaries 
lofty mountains steeped in eternal snow, as well as flat plains 
“salted by every tide’, arid deserts almost untouched by the 
feet of man, as well as fertile river valleys supporting a population 
of over, three thousand persons to the square mile. The greater 
part of this sub-continent had been knit into one political unit in 
the nineteenth century. But from August 15, 1947, two self- 
governing Dominions were carved out of it, known respectively as 
India’ and Pakistan, which form parts of the British Common- 
wealth. There are, however, certain areas, e.g. Nepal and Bhutan, 
which lie outside the limits of this Commonwealth. There were, 
moreover, more than five hundred states, ruled by Indian Princes, 
with a total area cf about 1,813,000 square kilometres, which 
commemorated the vanished glory of defunct kingdoms and empires, 
and enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy in internal affairs under 
the aegis of the British Crown. They have now been integrated with 
either India or Pakistan. 

The magnitude of the population of India is quite in keeping with 
the immensity of its geographical dimensions. As early as the fifth 
century 8.0. Herodotus observed that ‘“‘of all the nations that we 
know, it is India which has the largest population”. The total 
number of inhabitants included within the sub-continent, excluding 
Burma, according to the Census of 1961, amounted to about five 
hundred and twenty millions, or about one-sixth of that of the 
whole world. This huge assemblage of human beings is made up of 
diverse ethnic groups, split up into countless castes, professing 
numerous creeds, speaking about two hundred different languages 
and dialects. It represents every phase of social evolution, from 
that of the primitive tribesman who still lives by hunting 
and collecting forest produce, to that of the polished inhabitant 
of cities well equipped with the most up-to-date scientific or 


humanistic lore. 
A close examination of this variegated conglomeration of races, 
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castes and creeds, reveals, Lowever, a deep underlying unity which 
is apt to be missed by the superficial observer. This unity was 
undoubtedly nurtured in the nineteenth century by a uniform system 
of administration, easy means of communication and the spread of 
education on modern lines. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it is wholly the outcome of recent events and was quite non-existent 
in ages long gone by. The fundamental unity of India is emphasised 
by the name Bhdrata- Varsha, or land of Bharata, given to the whole 
country in the Epics and the Purdinas, and the designation Bhdrats 
santatt, or descendants of Bharata, applied to its people. 


“Uttaram yat samudrasya 
Himddreschaiva dakshinam, 
Varsham tad Bharatam néma 
Bharati yatra santatih.”” 
(Vishnu Purana, IT, 3. 1.) 


“The country that lies north of the ocean and south of the 
snowy mountains is called Bhérata; there dwell the descendants 
of Bharata.” 

This sense of unity was ever present before the minds of the 
th-ologians, political philosophers and poets who spoke of the 
“thousand Yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from the 
Himdlayas to the sea as the proper domain of a single universal 
emperor” and eulogised monarchs who sought to extend their 
sway from the snowy mountains in the north to Adam’s Bridge 
in the south, and from the valley of the Brahmaputra in the east 
to the land beyond the seven mouths of the Indus in the west. 
In the third century 8.0. a single language, Prikrit, sufficed to 
bring the message of a royal missionary to the doors of his humblest 
subjects throughout this vast sub-continent. A few centuries later 
another language, Sanskrit, found its way to the royal archives 
of the remotest corners of this country. The ancient epics—the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata—were studied with as much 
devotion in the courts of the Tamil and Kanarese countries as 
in the intellectual circles of Taxila in the western Punjab, and 
Naimishdranya in the upper Ganges valley. The old religion of 
the Vedas and the Puranas still gives solace to the vast majority 
of the people of this country, and temples in honour of Siva and 
Vishnu raise their spires on the snowy heights of the HimAlayas 
as well as in the flat deltas of the Krishn& and the Kaveri. The 
religious communities that do not worship in these shrines have 
not been altogether unaffected by their Hindu surroundings. 
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Instances are not unknown of friendship and communion between 
saints and prophets of rival creeds. Since the days of al-Biruni 
many adherents of Islam, the second great religion of India in 
point of numbers, have shown a profound interest in the science, 
philosophy and religion of their Hindu brethren, and to this day 
Hindu practices are not altogether a negligible factor in the village 
life of this country for the votaries of a different creed. Islam 
with its ideals of social democracy and imperialism has, in its 
turn, done much to counteract the fissiparous tendencies of caste 
and check the centrifugal forces in Indian politics by keeping alive 
the ideal of a Pan-Indian State throughout the Middle Ages, 


CHAPTER II 
THE PRE-HISTORIO PERIOD 


History is a record of the achievements of man. The history 
of India, like the annals of every other country, should therefore 
begin with an account of the times when men first settled in this 
land. But history proper only deals with facts, and facts can only 
be known from records of some kind or other. We cannot know 
the history of any people who have left no record of their oxistence. 
There may have been people or peoples who lived in India in 
primitive times, but the evidence of whose existence has not yet 
been discovered. For the present, at any rate, they must be left 
out of account altogether. We shall only deal with those inhabitants 
of India whose existence is known to us from some records they 
have jeft behind. 

To begin with, these records consist almost solely of the rude 
implements which the people used in their daily lives. According 
to the nature and material of these implements, the earliest settlers 
in India have been divided into two classes, viz., Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic. 


Palaeolithic Men 


The term Palaeolithic is derived from two Greek words meaning 
Old Stone. This name is applied to the earliest people, as the only 
evidence of their existence is furnished by a number of rude stone 
implements. These are smal] pieces of rough undressed stones, 
chipped into various forms, which were originally fitted with 
handles made of sticks or bones. They served as weapons for 
hunting wild animals, and could also be used as hammers or for 
purposes of cutting and boring. 

These chipped stones have been found in large numbers in 
different parts of India. They are usually, though not exclusively, 
made of a species of hard rock called ‘“‘quartzite”. From this 
fact the Palaeolithic men in India are also known as ‘“Quartzite 
men”, 

From the rough and rude stone implements which are the only 
records left behind by the earliest-known inhabitants of India, we 
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can form only a very vague idea of their lives and habite. It is 
obvious that they were ignorant of any metals, and most of them 
had no fixed homes, though a few might have made huts of 
some sort with trees and leaves. They lived in constant dread of 
wild animals like tigers, lions, elephants and the rhinoceros. They 
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hed no idea of agriculture, but lived on the flesh of animals and 
such fruits and vegetables as grew wild in jungles. They could 
not make pottery, and probably did not even know how to make 
& fire. In short, from our standpoint we can only regard them 
as savages, little removed from an animal life. It is well to remember 
this if we are to judge aright the long strides that men have made 
in developing that culture and civilisation of which we are so 
justly proud to-day. 

It has been suggested that the Palaeolithic men belonged to 
the Negrito race, like the modern people of the Andaman Islande, 
and were characterised by short stature, durk skin, woolly hair 
and flat noses. 


Neolithic Men 


The capacity for progress is, however, an inherent characteristic 
of human beings which distinguishes them from animals. Conse- 
quently, as years rolled by, men acquired greater knowledge and 
skill in mastering the forces of nature. The rate of progress is, 
of course, difficult to estimate, and it may have been hundreds 
or thousands of years before a distinctly higher type of civilisation 
was evolved in India. The men who belonged to this age are called 
Neolithic. This term is also derived from two Greek words meaning 
New Stone. The significance of this name lies in the fact that in 
this age also men had to depend solely on stone implements, and 
were ignorant of any metals, except gold. But their implements 
were very different from those of the preceding age, for they 
used stones other than quartzite, and these were not merely 
chipped, but in most cases ‘‘ground, grooved and polished’’ 
as well. They were highly finished articles made into different 
forms to serve various purposes. They can be easily distinguished 
from the rough and rude implements of the Palaeolithic Age. 

Remains of the Neolithic men are found in almost every part 
of India. An ancient factory for the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments has been discovered in the Bellary district, Madras, where 
we can still trace the various stages of their construction. 

The civilisation of the Neolithic men shows distinct traces of 
advance. They cultivated land and grew fruits and corn. They 
also domesticated animals like the ox and the goat. They knew 
the art of producing fire by the friction of bamboos or pieces of 
wood, and made pottery, at first by hand, and then with the potter’s 
whee]. They lived in caves and decorated their walls by painting 
scenes of hunting and dancing. A few of these can be seen to-day 
both in Northern and Southern India. They also painted and 
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decorated their pottery. They constructed boats and went out to 
sea. They could spin cotton and wool and weave cloth. They 
used to bury their dead, and neolithic tombs have been discovered 
in some parts of India. Sometimes the dead body was put in a 
large urn and many of these urns have been discovered intact under 
the ground. The tombs known as Dolmens consist of three or more 
stone props in a circle, supporting a massive roof stone. These 
dolmens or megalithic tombs are characteristic of the Neolithic 
Age all over the world. Scholars also distinguish a culture midway 
between Palaeolithic and Neolithic, and call it Mesolithic (from 
Greek ‘‘meso”’ -- middle). Its two chief characteristics were, first, that 
the stone implements used were extremely small, only about an inch 
in length (hence known as microlith from Greek ‘micro’ =small); 
and secondly, that instead of quartzite they were made of chalcedony 
and other silicate varieties by a technical process differing from that 
employed in the Palaeolithic Age. 

The age of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic men is called pre- 
historic, as we know hardly anything of this period save the meagre 
evidence supplied by the cave drawings and stone implements. 
We have not even any definite knowledge regarding the relations 
between these two groups of men. There are indications that 
suggest that the Neolithic men may have been the descendants of 
their Palaeolithic predecessors. But there are certain facts which 
militate against this view. Some scholars are of the opinion that not 
only are there no such relationships, but that there was a gap of 
many hundreds or thousands of years between the two periods. 
So long as our evidence remains as meagre as it now is, there will 
always be scope for such differences of opinion, and we shall have 
to deal with theories or hypotheses based on speculations. The 
question, however, belongs to the domain of anthropology rather 
than history, and need not be pursued any further. 


The Age of Metals 


There is, however, a general agreement that Neolithic men were 
the ancestors of the people who ushered in the next stage of 
civilisation which is distinguished by the knowledge and use of 
metals. That the transition from stone to metal was a slow 
and gradual process is proved by two undeniable facts, viz., 
the use of stone and metallic implements side by side, and 
the close resemblance in the shape of early metal and Neolithic 
implements. 

There was, however, no uniformity in the use of metals in 
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different parts of India. In‘Northern India, copper replaced storre 
as the ordinary material for tools and weapons. Axes, swords, spear- 
heads and various other objects made of that metal have come 
to light in different parts of the country. It was not till centuries 
later that iron came to be known and gradually used as a substitute 
for copper. We can thus distinguish between sa Copper Age and 
the Early Iron Age in Northern India. In Southern India, however, 
the Iron Age immediately succeeded the Stone Age, and we find 
no traces of the intermediate Copper Age. 

Bronze is a good substitute for copper. It is an alloy made up 
of nine parts of copper and one of tin, and, being harder than 
copper, is more suitable for the manufacture of tools and weapons. 
We find accordingly that in some countrics in Europe a Bronze 
Age succeeded the Neolithic. Bronze implements of early date 
have been found in India along with those of copper, but it does 
not appear that that metal was ever generally used in India to 
the exclusion of copper. In other words, there was, properly 
speaking, no Bronze Age in India. 

With the Copper and Iron Ages we enter the limits of the histori- 
cal period. It is a moot point to decide whether the period of the 
Rig-Veda—the earliest period of Indian history for which we 
possess literary evidence—belongs to the former or to the latter 
epoch. The general opinion is in favour of the view that the Iron 
Age had already commenced when the Rig-Veda was composed. 
Be that as it may, we have now a splendid example of the civilisa- 
tion of the Copper Age. This civilisation flourished in the Indus 
Valley and spread over the neighbouring regions to a considerable 
distance. It is known as the Indus Valley civilisation and merits a 
detailed treatment in view of its importance. But before taking 
it up we must say a few words about the races of India. 


Classes of People 


If -we examine the people of India, both according to physical 
type and language, we can easily distinguish four broad classes. 

First, the majority of high-class Hindus, who are tall, fair- 
skinned and lIong-nosed and whose language is derived from 
Sanskrit. These are known as Aryans or Jndo-Aryans. 

Secondly, the people mostly living in the South Indian Penin- 
sula, whose features are somewhat different from those of the 
first group and whose languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Malayalam—are entirely different from Sanskrit. These are called 
by the generic name of “ Dravidians”’. 
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Thirdly, primitive tribes living in hills and jungles who offer a 
striking contrast to the first category in physical type, being 
short in stature, dark-skinned and snub-nosed. Their” languages 
are also quite different from those of the preceding two. The 
Kols, Bhils and Mundas belong to this class. 

Fourthly, a people with strong Mongolian features, beard- 
lesu, yellow in colour, snub-nosed, with flat faces and prominent 
cheekbones. These mostly live on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
mountains of Assam. The Gurkhas, Bhutiyas and Khasis are 
atriking examples of this class. 

The last two classes of people may be regarded as descendants 
of the Neolithic peoples. We have already referred to the primitive 
type of civilisation in the Neolithic Age, and it does not appear 
that these peoples have made any appreciable progress during 
the thousands of years that have elapsed since then. 

There is hardly any doubt that these primitive races at one 
tao spread all over India. But they had to yield to the superior 
torces of the Dravidians, who gradually occupied some of their 
lands. The same process was repeated when large tracts of the 
couniry were conquered at a later time by the Aryans. The effect 
ai these successive invasions by more cultured races on the primitive 
pecples was far-reaching. Many must have perished, and many 
more, reduced to subjection, formed the lowest strata in the com- 
inunity of the conquerors, while a few bands were saved from a 
similar fate by the shelter offered by fastnesses and jungles. This 
iast category alone has preserved, to a certain extent, the physical 
features, the languages, and the habits of their remote ancestors, 
offering us a fair glimpse of the sort of life they must have led 
in times long gone by. 

Philological researches have established a connection between 
these Neclithic peoples of India and the primitive tribes that lived 
in Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago. 
The German scholar Schmidt, for example, holds that the 
languages of the Mundas and Khasis belong to the same family of 
speech (called Austric) from which those of the peoples of Indo- 
China and Indonesia have been derived. According to this view, 
these peoples, who were originally settled in India, “passed 
gradually to the east and south-east and traversed, at first the 
whole length of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and then over ail 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean up to its eastern extremity”’. 
Schmidt further believed that another current of emigration of 
the same people also started from India, but turned more directly 
towards the south and, touching only the western fringe of the 
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Pacific Ocean, proceeded, perhaps by way of New Guinea, towards 
the continent of Australia. 

According to Schmidt’s view, the Neolithic men of India played 
a dominant part in the early history of South-eastern Asia. But 
his theory has already been challenged by other scholars and can 
only be regarded as a provisional hypothesis. 


The Indus Valley Civilisation 


In recent years archaeological excavations have been carried 
on at Mohenjo-Daro in the Larkana district, Sind, and at Harappa, 
in the Montgomery district of the Punjab. These and smaller 
trial excavations at various other sites in Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab 
and even further east and south, have proved beyond doubt that 
some four or five thousand years ago a highly civilised community 
flourished in these regions. The antiquity of civilisation in India is 
thus carried back nearly to the same period which witnessed the 
growth of ancient civilisations in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia. The 
valley of the Indus thus takes its rank with the valleys of the Nile, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates as having contributed to the most 
ancient phase of human civilisation of which we are yet aware. | 

Unfortunately we have no written ‘records about the Indus 
valley civilisation comparable to those we possess in respect of 
the.others. A number of seals have been discovered with a few letters 
engraved on each, but these still remain uadeciphered. We are 
therefore totally ignorant of the political history of the Indus valley 
and are not in a position to form an adequate idea of its culture and 
civilisation. We possess, at best, a vague and general idea of the 
subject which is entirely derived from a careful examination of the 
objects unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 

Mohenjo-Daro—Mound of the Dead—is the local name of 
a high mound situated in the plains of Larkana in a narrow strip 
of land between the main bed of the Indus river and the western 
Nara canal. The surrounding region is wonderfully fertile and is 
called even to-day Nakhlistin, or the ‘Garden of Sind”. Here 
@ city was built some five thousand years ago. This city was 
successively destroyed and rebuilt no less than seven times, the 
inundation of the Indus being perhaps the chief agency of destruc- 
tion. The rebuilding did not always immediately follow the 
destruction, but sometimes the city remained in ruins for a con- 
siderable period before a new city rose upon them. Thus, after the 
foundation of the city, many centuries passed before it was finally 
abandoned. 
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enjoyed, to a degree unknown elsewhere in the ancient world, not 
only the sanitary conveniences but also the luxuries and pomforts 
of a highly-developed municipal life. We must also conalude 
that the art of building had reached a high degree of perfection. 


The People 


The ruins of Mohenjo-Daro tell us a great deal about the people 
who lived in this luxurious city, and, as they afford us the first 
comprehensive view of the culture and civilisation of India, we 
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must note the essential features of the social, economic and religious 
condition under appropriate heads or items. 

Food. Wheat was the principal article of food, but barley and 
palm-date were also familiar. They also used mutton, pork, fish. 
and eggs. 

Dreas and ornaments. Cotton fabrics were in common use, but- 
wool was also used, evidently for warm textiles, Ornaments-were 
worn by both men and women of all classes. Necklaces, fillete, 
armiets, finger-rings and bangles were worn by both men and women ; 
and girdles, nose-studs, ear-rings and anklets by women alone. 
There was great variety in the shape and design of these orna- 
“mente, and some of they are of singular beauty. These ornamente 
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were made of gold, silver, ivory, copper and both precious and semi- 
precious stones like jade, crystal, agate, carnelian, and lapis lazuli. 

Household articles. The earthenware vessels, of rich variety, 
were niade with the potter's wheel and were either plain or painted. 
In rare cases they were glazed. Vessels of copper, bronze, ailver, 
and porcelain were known, though very rarely used. It is important 
to bear in mind that not a scrap of iron has Leen found, and that 
metal was obviously unknown. 

Among other articles of domestic use may be mentioned spindles 
and spindle whorls made of baked earth, porcelain and shell; 
needles and combs, made of bone or ivory; axes, chisels, knives, 
sickles, fishhooks and razors made of copper and bronze; smal 
cubical blocks of hard stone, probably used as weights. 

The children’s toys included, in addition to familiar articles, 
small wheeled carts and chairs, and we may easily infer that these 
were used in actual life. The discovery of dice-pieces shows the 
prevalence of that game. 

Domesticated ‘animals. The remains of skeletons prove that the 
humped bull, the buffalo, sheep, elephant and camel were 
domesticated. There are some doubts about the horse. The 
carvings of dogs on children’s toys show that that animal was 
also familiar. 

Weapons of War. These include axes, spcars, daggers, maces 
and slings, with comparatively fewer specimens of bows and 
arrows. The absence of swords is significant. Shields, helmets 
or any other defensive armour are conspicuous by their absence. 
The weapons of war, all offensive in character, are usually made 
‘of copper and bronze, though a few stone implements have also 
been found. 

Seals. More than five hundred seals have been discovered. 
These are made of terra cotta and small in size. Some contain 
fine representations of animal figures—both mythical and real— 
engraved on them. All of them contain a short record inscribed 
in a sort of pictorial writing which still remains undeciphered. 

Fine Art. The representations of the animals carved on these 
seals often exhibit a high degree of excellence. A few stone images 
found at Harappa recall the finish and excellence of Greek statues 
and show a high degree of development in the sculptor’s art. 

Trade and Commerce. The seals were most probably used in 
connection with trade. Indeed there is abundant evidence that 
the people traded not only with other parts of India but also 
with many countries of Asia. It is certain that they scoured tin, 
copper and precious stones from beyond India. 
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Arte and Crafts. Some aspects of the art and industry of the 
early Indus people have been dealt with above. Agriculture must 
have played an important part in the daily life of the common 
people, and among other things wheat, barley and cotton were 
cultivated on a large scale. Among the industrial classes, the 
potter, the weaver, the carpenter, the mason, the blacksmith, the 
goldsmith, the jeweller, the ivory-worker and stone-cutter were 
the most important. 

A great advance in technical knowledge is indicated by the 
potter’s wheel, kiln-burnt brick, the boring of hard substances 
like carnelian, and the casting and alloy of metals. A high aesthetic 
sense is indicated by the beautiful designs of ornaments, the superb 
relief figures on seals and the execution of fine stone statues. 
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Religion. The objects found at Mohenjo-Daro also teach us 
something about the religious faiths and beliefs of the people. The 
cult of the Divine Mother seems to have been widely prevalent, 
and many figurines of this Mother-Goddess have come to light. 
This cult may not be exactly the same as the Sakti-worship of later 
days, but the fundamental ideas appear to be the same, viz., the 
belief in a female energy as the source of all creation. 

Along with this, there was also a male-god who has been 
identified as the prototype of the God Siva. On one particular seal, 
he seems to be represented as seated in the Yoga posture, surrounded 
by animals. He has three visible faces, and two horns on two 
sides of a tall head-dress. It is very interesting to note how this 
figure corresponds with, and to a certain extent explains, the 
later conception of Siva. As is well known, Siva is regarded as 
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a Mahdyogin, and is styled Paéupati or the lord of beasta, his 
chief attributes being three eyes and the 7'riéila or the trident. 
Now the apparent Yoga posture of the figure in Mohenjo-Daro 
justifies the epithet Mahdyogin, and the figures of animals 
round him explain the epithet Paéupati. The three faces of 
the figure may not be unconnected with the later conception of 
three eyes, and the two horns with the tall head-dress might have 
easily given rise to the conception of a trident with three 
drongs. 

The identification of the male-god with Siva is a farther strength- 
ened by the discovery of stone pieces which look exactly like a 
Siva-liviga, the form in which Siva is almost universally worshipped 
to-day. 

In addition to the worship of Siva and Sakti, both in human 
and symbolic forms, we find the prevalence of that primitive 
religious faith which we call animism. Jt means worship of stones, 
trees and animals in the belief that these are abodes of spirits, 
good or evil. A natural corollary of this faith is the worship of 
Nagas, Yakshas, etc., who are embodiments of these spirits. Clear 
traces of all these are found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

It is obvious, therefore, that modern Hinduism, which possesses 
all the features mentioned above, was indebted, to a great extent, 
to the Indus-valley culture. Indications of the existence of the 
Bhakti cult (loving devotion to a personal God), and even of some 
philosophical doctrine like Metempsychosis, have also been found 
at Mohenjo-Daro. We must therefore hold that there is an organic 
relationship between the ancient culture of the Indus valley and 
the Hinduism of to-day. 


General Conclusions 


The study of the Indus-valley civilisation raises several interest- 
ing problems of a general nature. In the first place it offers a 
striking resemblance to the ancient civilisations in Sumer and 
Mesopotamia proper. The developed city-life, use of the potter's 
wheel, kiln-burnt bricks, and vessels made of copper and bronze, and, 
above all, the pictorial writings, are some of the common and 
distinctive features of all the three civilisations of the pre-historic 
period. The discovery of two seals of the Mohenjo-Daro type in 
Elam and Mesopotamia, and of a cuneiform inscription at Mohenjo- 
Daro, leaves no doubt that there was intercourse between these 
countries. The question therefore naturally arises, were these three 
civilisations developed independently, or was any of them an 
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offshoot of the other? To put the same thing in another form, 
did the civilisation spread from the Indus valley to gue west or 
vice versa? Or are we to assume that the growth of civilisation 
in the Indus valley was uninfluenced in any wav by the sister- 
civilisations in the west? 

These and connected questions cannot be answered definitely. 
It will suffice to say that all the alternative hypotheses mentioned 
above have their supporters and opponents. 

The next question, and one of greater practical importance, 
is the relationship of the Indus-valley culture with the Vedic 
civilisation of the Indo-Aryans, which is usually regarded as the 
source from which issued all the subsequent civilisations in India. 
On the face of it there are striking differences between the two. 
The Vedic Aryans were largely rural, while the characteristic 
features of the Indus-valley civilisation are the amenities of a 
developed city life. The former probably knew of iron and defensive 
armour, which are totally absent in the latter. The horse played 
an eminent part in the Vedic civilisation, but its early existence 
is doubted in the Indus valley. There were also important differ- 
ences in respect of religious beliefs and practices. The Vedic 
Aryans worshipped the cow while the Indus people reserved their 
veneration for bulls. Not only do the Mother-Goddess and Siva, 
the chief deities of the Indus valley, play but a minor part in the 
early Veda, but the latter, according to some interpreters, defin- 
itely condemns phallic worship. The worship of images was familiar 
in the Indus valley, but almost unknown to the Vedic Aryans. 

In view of these striking dissimilarities, the Indus-valley civilisa- 
tion is usually regarded as different from and anterior to the culture 
of the Vedic period. This also fits in well with the generally accepted 
chronological scheme. For, as noted above, the indus-valley 
civilisation goes back to the third millennium B.c., while the date 
usually assigned to the Rig-Veda does not go beyond the second 
millennium s.c. But some would place the Vedic civilisation 
before that of the Indus valley and shift the date of the Rtg-Vede 
to a period before 3000 B.o. 

The question is not indeed free from difficulties. While the points 
of difference would undoubtedly incline us to the view that the 
Indus-valley civilisation and Vedic civilisation represent two 
different types of culture, the arguments for the priority of the 
une to the other are not conclusive. The reference to iron in the 
Rig-Veda would have indeed been a very strong argument for 
relegating the Vedic civilisation to a later period, but this is at best 
doubtful. As regards the other points, the data are not established 
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sufficiently well to warrant a definite conclusion. On the whole, 
however, the priority of the Indus-valley civilisation appears to 
be more probable, and at present holds the field. 

Be that aa it may, there is not the least doubt that we can no 
longer accept the view, now generally held, that Vedic civilisation 
is the sole foundation of all subsequent civilisations in India. That 
the Indus-valley civilisation described above has been a very 
important contributory factor to the growth and development of 
civilisation in this country admits of no doubt. 

Lastly, there is the question of the race of the people among 
whom the Indus-valley civilisation grew. The preceding discussion 
would prepare us for some of the replies that have been given. 
Some hold that they were the same as the Sumerians, while others 
hold that they were Dravidians. Some again believe that these 
two were identical. According to this view, the Dravidians at one 
time inhabited the whole of India, including the Punjab, Sind 
and Baluchistén, and gradually migrated to Mesopotamia. The 
fact that the Dravidian language is still spoken by the Brahui 
people of Baluchistan is taken to lend strength to this view. 

There is also a theory that the ‘‘ Indus” people were Aryans, but 
this at present finds but few supporters. It is impossible to come to 
any definite conclusion on ‘this point, and there is always the 
possibility that the people of the Indus valley might have belonged 
to an altogether separate race. 


CHAPTER III 
THE EARLY VEDIO AGE 


Early Aryan Settlernents 


Inp1iA, as is well known, derives its name from the Sindhu (Indus), 
and the earliest civilisation of this country of which we have any 
definite trace had its cradle in the valley of the same river. We 
have seen in the last chapter that excavations at several places 
in the lower part of the valley have laid bare the ruins of well- 
built cities, and seals surprisingly similar to those discovered at 
Eshnunna, Kish and Ur in Mesopotamia, and assigned by arche- 
ologists to the third millennium B.c., have been found. The 
identity of the originators of this early Indus culture is uncertain. 
They appear to have professed a religion that was iconic and laid 
emphasis on the worship of the Mother-Goddess and a male deity 
who seems to have been the prototype of Siva. The phallic cult 
was prevalent, but fire-pits were conspicuous by their absence. . 
Far different is the picture of another civilisation which had its 
principal home higher up the Indus valley. The people who evolved 
this culture called themselves Aryas or Aryans. Their earliest 
literature makes no reference to life in stately cities comparable 
to those whose remains have been unearthed at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. Their religion was normally aniconic,! and in their 
pantheon the female element was subordinated to the male, and 
the place of honour was given to deities like Indra, Varuna, Mitra, 
the Nasatyas, Stirya, Agni (Fire) and other supernal beings who 
seem to have been quite unknown to the originators of the 
“Indus” culture as described in the last chapter. Unfortunately, 
the early literature of the Aryas-—called the Veda—cannot be 
dated even approximately, and it is impossible to say with absolute 
precision in what chronological relation the civilisation portrayed in 
the Veda stood to the “Indus” culture of the third millennium B.c. 
Max Miiller hesitatingly placed the beginning of the Vedic literature 
in the latter half of the second millennium B.c. Tilak and Jacobi, 
on the other hand, tried to push the date much farther back on 
astronomical grounds, But, as pointed out by. several Indologists, 
1 i.e. in which images played no part. 
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astronomical calculations prove nothing unless the texts in question 
admit of unambiguous interpretation. Tilak himself points out how 
unsafe it is to act upon calculations based on loose statements in 
literature regarding tho position of the heavenly bodies. 

In the chaotic state of early Aryan chronology, it is a welcome 
relief to turn to Asia Minor and other countries in Western Asia 
and find in certain tablets of the fourteenth century B.o., discovered 
at Boghaz Keui and other places, references to kings who bore 
Aryan names and invoked the gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna and the 
Nasatyas to witness and safeguard treaties. It is certain that the 
tablets belong to a period in the evolution of the Aryan religion 
when Indra, Varuna, and the other gods associated with them, 
still retained their early Vedic pre-eminence and had not yet 
been thrown into the shade by the Braéhmanic Prajdpati or the 
epic and Puranic Trimirti. 

Did the worshippers of Indra go from an earlier home in the 
Indus valley to Asia Minor or was the process just the reverse 
of this? In this connection it is interesting to note that in one 
passage of the Aig-Veda a worshipper invokes from his pratna 
okas, or ancient abode, the god Indra whom his ancestors formerly 
invoked. We are also told that Yadu and Turvaéa, two among 
the most famous Rig-Vedic tribes, were brought by Indra from 
a distant land. The former is in several passages brought into 
special relation with Paéu or Pargéu, a name borne by the ancient 
people of Persia. The latter took part in a conflict with a king who 
is styled a Parthava, a name that reminds us of Iran and is compar- 
able to Paréu mentioned in connection with the Yadus. If the name 
TTariyipiyd, which is the designation of a river or a city according 
to the commentators, and is associated with the mysterious people 
called Vrichivats who “broke the sacrificial vessels’, can be con- 
nected with Harappa, as has already been suggested by some, we 
have here an interesting glimpse of a period when that great centre of 
early Indus civilisation formed a battle-ground of fierce invaders 
exulting in the worship of Indra, clad in coats of mail (varminah) 
and possessed of “prancing horses’, both of which the warriors of 
the lower Indus culture possibly lacked. 

The Indra-worshipping tribes seem to have been divided into 
two rival groups. One of these included the Srifijayas and their 
allies the Bharatas, both lauded by the priestly family of the 
Bhiradv&jas. To the other group belonged the Yadus, Turvaéas, 
Druhyus, Anus and Pirus who are found frequently in alliance 
with indigenous tribes. The first two tribes of the second group 
are branded as Ddsas in one passage of the Rig-Veda, and of the 
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remaining three, the Pirus are styled mridhravachah, “of hostile 
speech’, an epithet otherwise applied only to the non-Aryan Dasyus. 

Distinct from both these Indra-worshipping groups were the 
Ddsas proper or Dasyus, & dark-skinned, flat-nosed race who spoke 
a tongue unintelligible to the Aryans, possessed forts and herds 
of cattle coveted by the new-comers, despised the sacrificial religion 
of the latter and possibly worshipped the phallus. This latter 
characteristic connects them with the men who evolved the pre- 
historic civilisation of the lower Indus valley. 

It may be that the folk (jana) of the Bharatas represents an 
Aryan stock altogether different from that of the Yadu group. 
The memory of the migration of the Bharatas is not distinctly 
preserved in any of the hymns, while Yadus and Turvagas are 
expressly mentioned as new arrivals. In the R:g-Veda Bharata 
princes are found sacrificing on the Drishadvati, the Sarasvati and 
the Apava. all rivers in the western part of the Madhya-deda, far 
away fromm the north-west frontier. It is interesting to note that 
they are specially associated with the cult of Agm, the Fire-God, 
a deity conspicuous by his absence in the Boghaz Keui records of 
the fourteenth century B.c., and of whose worship no traces are 
found in the early ruins of Mohenjo-Daro. 

The Bharatas were at first admittedly inferior to their foes and 
were ‘shorn of their possessions ... but Vasishtha became their family 
priest, and the people of the Tritsus prospered’’. Tritsu seems to have 
been the name of the ruling dynasty of the Bharatas, the most famous 
representatives of which were Divodasa and his son or grandson 
Sudas. Opposed to the Tritsus and the allied tribe of the Srifijayas 
stood the Yadus, Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and Pirus. 

It is clear that the Bharatas and their allies did not like the 
idea of being permanently ‘‘shorn of their possessions” by their 
enemies. Tho result was that the two rival groups of tribes engaged 
in a deadly struggle with one another. In one of these contests 
the Srifijayas scattered the forces of the Turvasas and their allies 
the Vrichivats. In another and a more famous conflict, known 
as the Battle of the Ten Kings, Sudas, the Tritsu king, defeated 
the hostile tribes, who were joined on the river Parushni (Ravi) by 
the Sivas, Pakthas and associate tribes from the north-west. The 
Bharatas now definitely established their pre-eminence among the 
Aryan folks, and 4 late Vedic text—the Satapatha Brdhmana— 
refers to an old gatka which describes ‘‘the greatness of the Bharatas 
neither the men before nor those after them attained ”’. 

More important than the internal conflicta of the Aryans were 
their struggles with the non-Aryans, which gradually led to a 
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considerable extension of the Aryan dominion towards the east. 
To Divodasa belongs the credit of fighting against a Ddsa 
chieftain named Sambara. His policy was continued by Sudés who 
crushed a hostile combination of indigenous tribes on the banks of 
the Jumné. Under the guidance of a priest named Viévamitra, the 
Bharatas even seem to have entertained designs against the 
Kikatas, a non-Aryan people traditionally associated with South 
Bihar. In the campaign against the Ddsas, the Bharatas were ably 
seconded by their rivals the Piirus, one of whose kings bore the 
significant name of Trasadasyu, i.e. “terror to the Dasyus’’. 

The geographical area eventually occupied by the Rig-Vedic 
tribes is clearly indicated by the mention of certain rivers which 
permit of easy identification. The most important among these 
are the Kubha (Kabul), the Suvastu (Swat), the Krumu (Kurram), 
the Gomati (Gumal), the Sindhu (Indus), the Sushoma (Sohian), 
the Vitastéa (Jhelum), the Asikni (Chenab), the Marudvridha 
(Maruwardwan), the Parushni (Ravi), the Vipis (Bias), the Sutudri 
(Sutlej), the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati (the Rakshi or Chitang), 
the Jumna, the Ganga, and the Sarayi. The mention of these 
rivers implies the possession by the Aryans of a considerable 
portion of the country stretching from eastern Afghanistan to the 
upper valley of the Ganges. The major part of this area came to be 
known as Sapta Sindhu—the Land of the Seven Rivers. The 
whole of this extensive tract of land could not have been occupied 
entirely by Aryan tribes, because we hear also of the clans (Vséah) 
of the Ddasas who must have occupied some part at least of this 
territory, and whose supersession in any case must have been a 
slow and gradual process. Moreover, vast tracts of country were 
still covered with forest (aranydni) or were altogether barren, 
containing only a few wells (prapa) here and there. 


Political Organisation of the Kig-Vedic Aryans 


The basis of the political and social organisation of the Rig- 
Vedic people was the patriarchal family. The successive higher units 
were styled grdma, vig and jana, and in some rare passages we even 
hear of aggregates of janas. The precise relationship between the 
grama, the vif and the jana is nowhere distinctly stated. That the 
grdma was normally a smaller unit than either the vid or the jana 
appears probable from the fact that the grdmani, the leader of the 
grama (horde or village), who is usually a Vazéya, is clearly inferior to 
the lord of the vig (vigpati) or the protector (gopd) of the jana, who is 
often the king himself. 
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It is more difficult to say in what relationship the vig stood to 
the jana. In some Vedic passages there is a clear contragt between 
the two, and Iranian analogies seem to suggest that the wié is a 
sub-division of a jana, if the latter may be taken as a parallel to 
the Iranian Zantu. 

The prevailing form of government among the Rig-Vedic tribes 
was monarchical. But names applied in later ages to non-mon- 
archical communities were also known. We have references to 
the gana with the ganapati or jyeshtha (elder) at its head. The 
mention of the term jyeshtha, which corresponds to jetthaka of the 
Pali texts, possibly points to some sort of organisation parallel to 
that of the well-known tribal republics of early Buddhist times. 

The Rig-Vedic state (rdshtra) seems, however, to have been nor- 
mally ruled by a potentate styled rdjan (king) who was “without 
a rival and a destroyer of rivals”. Kingship was usually hereditary. 
Thus the Pirus and the Tritsus, two among the most famous of 
the Rig-Vedic clans, had as their rulers dynasties of princes, some 
of whose names are recorded in the Rik-Samhitd. Elective monarchies 
were perhaps not altogether unknown, though the fig-Veda has 
no clear reference to them. In the Atharva Veda and the Great 
Epic, however, we have several explicit references to the election 
of the rdjan to the kingship by the people, and in the Rig-Veda 
itself the need of the people’s approval, if sovereignty is to be 
steady and unvacillating, is emphasised in the consecration hymns. 
In addition to the title rd@jan we come across the designation 
samrat, which in later times undoubtedly meant a paramount 
ruler. In the Rig-Veda, however, there is no trace of any terrestrial 
kingship of the Mauryan or Gupta type, though the idea of a 
universal monarch (vrévasya bhuvanasya raja) is met with. 

The rdjan occupied a position of pre-eminence in the tribe. He 
was formally consecrated to kingship and was marked out from 
the commonalty by his shining robes and the splendid palace 
where he lived, surrounded by his officers and retainers and lauded 
by priests and singers. 

The foremost duty of the king was the protection of the tribe 
and the tribal territory. He fought against external enemies, 
He employed spies (spaga) to watch over the conduct of the people 
who were apparently punished when they went wrong. He had 
to maintain a body of priests who performed the sacred rites and 
received a contribution (bali) from the people. The king was 
assisted by a number of functionaries of whom the most important 
was the Purohita or chaplain. The Purohita not only gave advice 
to the ruler, but used his spells and charms to secure the success 
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of his pawon’s arms and lauded his exploits when victory was won. 
Another important official was the Sendni or the leader of the 
army: About the organisation of the Send or army which he led, 
our information is meagre. It must have included foot soldiers, 
later called Patti, as well as Rathins or warriors who fought from 
chariots. “‘Prancing horses”’ are also alluded to in certain battle 
songs. But the use of the elephant in war was as yet uncommon. 
Warriors of noble descent wore coats of mail, metal helmets, and 
hand-guards. The chief offensive weapon was the bow. Two 
kinds of arrows were used; one was poisoned and had a head of 
horn; the other was copper or iron-headed (ayomukham). Spears, 
swords and axes are also mentioned. We have also reference to 
the pur chartehnu or moving fort which may have been an engine 
for assaulting strongholds. Banners were used in war, and musical 
instruments are mentioned. The army may have been divided 
into units termed éardha, vrdta and gana, but the matter is obscure. 
Kulapas or heads of families fought under the banner of the 
Vradjapati, who is sometimes identified with the Grdmani. The 
latter functionary was probably the head of the village both for 
civil and military purposes. Forts or strongholds, were under the 
Pirpati. The Vedic king had a system of espionage and also 
employed dias or messengers. 

The rdjan, though the lord of the people, did not govern with- 
out their consent. The business of the tribe was carried out in a 
popular assembly styled Samiti, at which princes and people were 
alike present. We have also references to another body, termed 
Sabhd, which some regard as a Council of Elders. Others think 
it was a village assémbly or the place of meeting which also served 
as a centre for social gatherings. Certain passages of the Rig-Veda 
seem to connect the Sabha with the men of wealth, opulence and 
goodly form, and this lends countenance to the view that in the 
main it functioned as a Council of Elders rather than an assembly 
of the whole tribe. Women at any rate were, according to a later 
Vedic text, excluded from the Sabhd. The Sabhd gave decisions 
regarding matters of public moment and, in later literature, figures 
prominently in connéction with the administration of justice. 


: “Social Life F 

(It bas already been stated that the foundation of the political 
and social structure in the Rig-Vedic age was the family. The- 
members of a family lived in the same house. Houses in this age 
were presumably built of wood or reed. In every house there was & 
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fireplace (aynisdld), besides a sitting-room and apartments for the 
ladies. The master of the house was called grihapati or dampats. 
He was usually kind and affectionate, but occasional acts of 
cruelty are recorded. Thus we have the story of a father who 
blinded his son for his extravagance. 

Families being patrilineal, people prayed for abundance of sons. 
The birth of daughters was not desired, but once born they were 
treated with kindness and consideration. Their education was not 
neglected, and some of them lived to compose hymns and rise 
to the rank of seers like Visvavari, Ghosha and Apala. Girls were 
given in marriage when they attained full development. Marriage 
for love as well as for money was known. Weddings were celebrated 
in the house of the bride’s parents. Ordinarily a man married but 
one wife. Polygamy was, however, practised, but not polyandry. 
Remarriage of widows was permitted. Women were not inde- 
pendent persons in the eye of the law, and had to look to their 
male relations for aid and support. Their position in the house- 
hold was one of honour. The term dampats is sometimes used to 
designate the mistress as well as the master of the house. The 
wife participated in the religious offerings of the husband and was 
the queen of his home. There is no evidence in the Rig- Veda of the 
seclusion of women, and ladies trooped to festal gatherings “decked, 
shining forth with sunbeams”’. 

Particular attention was paid to dress and adornment. The 
Vedic costume seems to have consisted of three parts—an under- 
garment styled nivi, a garment called visa or paridhéna and a 
mantle styled adhivdsa, atka or drapt. The clothes were of different 
hues and were made of cotton, deer skin or wool. Garments were 
often embroidered with gold. The use of gold ornaments and of 
floral wreaths was common, especially on festive occasions. Both 
the sexes wore turbans. The hair was worn long and combed. 
The long locks of women were folded in broad plaits. 

Tho daily fare of the Vedic houschold consisted mainly of 
parched grain, cakes (apipa), milk and its various products such 
as curd and butter, and many sorts of vegetables and fruits. The 

use of animal food was common, especially at the great feasts and 
family gatherings. The slaying of the cow was, however, gradually 
looked upon with disfavour as is apparent from the name aghnyd 
(not to be killed) applied to it in several passages. Curiously 

nough, we have no reference to the use of salt in the Rig-Veda.; 

Drinking water was obtained not only from rivers and springs 
(utsa), but also from avaias or artificial wells from which it was 
raised by a wheel of stone and poured into buckets of wood. 
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Reference is also made to more exhilarating drinks such as Soma 
and Surd. The former was the juice of a famous plant that grew 
on mountains, especially on the Mijavat peak of the Himalayas. 
It was identical with the Haoma of the Avesta. Its use was 
restricted to religious ceremonies. On the other hand Surdé was 
an ordinary intoxicating drink, the use of which was condemned 
in later ages. 

The favourite amusements of the more virile classes were racing, 
hunting and the war-dance. The chariot-race was extremely 
popular and formed an important element of the sacrifice celebrated 
in later times as the Vajapeya. No less popular was hunting. The 
animals hunted were the lion, the elephant, the wild boar, the 
buffalo, and deer. Birds also were hunted. Another favourite 
pastime was dicing, which frequently entailed considerable- loss 
to the gamester. Among other amuscments, mention may be 
made of boxing, dancing and music. Women in particular loved 
to display their skill in dancing and singing to the accompaniment 
of lutes and cymbals. Lute-players played an important part in 
the development of the epic in later ages. 

The Vedic singers loved to dwell on the joys of life and seldom 
referred to death except in the case of enemies. When a man died. 
he was either cremated or buried. The burning of widows doea 
not appear to have been prevalent. 

The Vedic Kulaa or families were grouped into larger units in 
the formation of which Varna (colour) and Sdjéiya (kinship) played 
an important part. From the beginning, the white-hued (éviinya) 
Aryan invaders were marked out from their dark-skinned opponents, 
who were called dasa, dasyu or sida. In the Aryan community 
itself men of kingly family (rdéjanya or kshetra) and descendanta 
of priests (2rdhmanas) were clearly distingvished from the common 
free men, the vi4. The quadruple division of society is mentioned 
in some of the earlier hymns, but it maker its formal appearance 
in the Purushasiita which seeks to expiain tue existing divisions 
by adumbrating the theory that ‘‘when they divided the primeval 
being (Purusa) the Braéhmana was his mouth, the Rdjanya became his 
arms, the Vassya was his thighs, and from his feet sprang the Sddras”’. 

The social divisions mentioned here have their parallel in other 
Indo-European communities. But it is important to remember 
that in the hymns of the Rig-Veda there is little trace of the rigid 
restrictions typical of caste in its mature form, There was hardly 
any taboo on intermarriage, change of occupation or commensality. 
We have instances of marriages of Brdhmanas with Rajanya women, 
and of the union of Arya and Sddra. Families were nut wedded to 
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a particular profession. “‘I am,” says the author of a hymn, ‘“‘a 
poet, my father is a doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn. 
With our different views, seeking after gain, we run, as after cattle.” 
There was no ban on the taking of food cooked by the Sadras, and 
there is no evidence that impurity was communicated by the touch 
or contact of the inferior castes. 

The rigid restrictions with regard to occupation, commensality, 
etc., originated, according to recent writers, not with the Aryans 
but with the totemistic proto-Australoid and the Austro- Asiatic 
inhabitants of pre-Dravidian India who dreaded the magical 
effects of the practice of strange crafts and the taking of tabooed 
food. A taboo on intgrmarriage is also traced to a similar source. 
The Aryan invader, with his ideas about colour and hypergamy, 
simply crystallised and perpetuated a system which was already 
in existence and was based on the taboo arising from magica] 
ideas. Other factors, geographical, economic, and religious, have 
had their share in later developmonts. 

Tn later ages, a member of each of the three higher castes, who 
wished to lead an ideal life, had to pass through the rigorous 
discipline of the Aéramas or the four stages of life. First he was 
a brahmacharin or Vedic student vowed to chastity, then a grihastha 
or married householder, next a vdnuprastha or forest hermit, and 
finally a sannydsin, that is, an ascetic who had renounced the world. 
The germ of the system of Agrama is already met with in the Vedic 
hymns. Besides the grihapati, we have reference to the brahmachdarin 
as well as the muni. The brahmachdarin practised self-restraint and 
studied the sacred lore. ‘“‘The master recited the texts and the 
disciple repeated them after him as frogs croak one after another.’’ 
The munta are described as “‘long-haired, some were wind-clad, others 
wore a soiled garment of brown colour and led a life of wandering’. 


Econornic Life 


The Rig-Vedic Aryans were mostly scattered in villages. The 
word nagara (city) does not occur in the hymns. We find indeed 
mention of purs which were occasionally of considerable size and 
were sometimes made of stone (asmamayi) or of iron (dyast). Some 
were furnished with a hundred walls (satabhuj:). But the purs 
were in all probability rather ramparts or forts than cities, and 
served as places of refuge, particularly in autumn, as is suggested 
by the epithet Sdradi applied to them in some passages. It is 
significant that, unlike the later texts, the Rig-Veda makes no 
clear mention of individual cities like Asandivat or Kampila. 
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Regarding the organisation of the village we have a few details. 
There was an official styled the Grdmani who looked after the 
affairs of the village, both civil and military. We have also refer- 
ence to a functionary called Vrajapait who may have been identical 
with the Grémani, and who led to battle the various Kulapas or 
heads of families. 

Homestead and arable lands in the village appear to have been 
owned by“igdividuals or families, while grass lands (khilya) were 
probably held in common. 

Agriculture was the principal occupation of the village folk. 
The importance of the art of tilling is clearly brought out by the 
name KArisht{t or Charshans (agriculturist) which is applied to people 
in general, and in particular to the five principal tribes into which 
the early Vedic community was divided. Cultivated fields were 
known as Urvard or Kshetra. They were often watered by irrigation 
canals, The use of manure was also known. The grain grown on the soil 
was styled dhana or yava, but the exact significance of these terms in 
the earliest literature is not known. In later times they meant rice 
and barley. When ripe, they were cut with a sickle, tied in bundles and 
threshed on the floor of the granary. They were next winnowed, ground 
in the mill and made into cakes (apiipa). 

The rearing of cattle and other domestic animals was scarcely 
leas important than agriculture. Cows were held in much esteem, 
and milk, as we have seen, formed an important part of the dietary 
in the Vedic household. Herds of cattle were daily led to the 
pasture by the gopa (cowherd). The valley of the Yamund was 
especially famous for its wealth of kine. The marking of the ears 
of cattle was a common practice, as is shown by the use of the 
expression ashtakarni (having pierced ears or having the sign of 
8 marked on the ear) to mean a cow. 

Other useful animals were the draught-ox, the horse, the dog, 
the goat and the sheep. The ewes of the land of Gandhara were 
famous for their wool. 

Though mainly an agricultural and pastoral people, the Vedic 
tribes were not indifferent to trade and industry. Commerce 
was largely in the hands of a people styled Pani, who were probably 
non-Aryans and whose niggardliness was proverbial, but amongst 
them we have reference also to bountiful merchants like Bribu. 
Trade probably consisted mainly of barter. The chief articles of 
trade, judging by the evidence of the later SamAtids, were clothes, 
coverlets and skins. The standard unit of value was the cow, 
but necklets of gold (ntshka) also served as a means of exchange. 
Whether nishkas in the early period possessed all the characteristic 
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marks of a regular coinage, is a highly debatable question. No gold 
coin of the old indigenous type has yet been discovered in India, 
but the transition to the use of coined money was clearly prepared 
by the niskka, which was a piece of metal that came to possess 
a definite weight, if not the hall-mark of State authority. We 
have also in the fig-Veda, in an enumeration of gifts, reference 
to the golden mand which some suthoritics ideutify_ with the 
old Babylonian weight-unit, the manah (Latin Mina). 

The principal means of transport by land were chariots (ratha) 
and wagons (anas), the former usually drawn by horaes and the 
latter by oxen. Tue epithet paihi-krit, “‘path-maker”, applied to 
the Fire-God, suggests that the services of the deity were frequently 
requisitioned to burn the primeval forests, infested by wild animals 
and haunted by highwaymen (taskara, sfenu), to make roads for 
the use of tiuveliers and mecchants, 

A great controversy has centred round the question as to 
whether marine uavigation was practised in Rig-Vedic times. 
According to one view, navigation was limited to the crossing 
of rivers in boata, but we have undoubted references to navigators 
sailing in ships with a hundred cars. In the story of the ship- 
wreck of Bhujyu, mention is made of the Samudra, “whicb giveth 
no support, or huid, or station”. Some think that Samudra mea ye 
no more than the atream of the Indus ii its Jower course. Others 
regard the story as « matter of hearsay knowledge gathered from 
travellers, but acquaintance with tbe sea is rendered probable 
by references to the “treasures of the deep”. If the identification 
of the Vedic mand with the Babylonian manah is correct, we 
have indubilable testimony tg a vecy early intercourse between 
Vedic India and distant lands beyond the seas. 

Of the industries of the Rig-Vedic period, those of the wood- 
worker, the inetal-worker, the tanner, the weaver and tho potter 
deserve special mention. The wood-worker or carpenter not only 
made chariots, wagons, houses and boats, but showed his skill 
in carved work of a finer type such as artistic cups. The metal- 
worker or smith fashioned xll sorta of weapons, implements and 
ornaments fram various kinds of metal including goid and the 
mysterious ayas, which some authorities take to mean copper 
or bronze while others favour the sense of iron. Workers in leather 
made water-casks, bow-strings, slings and hand-guards for the 
protection of the archers. Weavers included men as well as women. 
The latter showed their skill in sewing, weaving and the plaiting 
of mats from grass or reeds. The potter (Kuldla) also plied his 


craft for the benefit of the people. 
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Arts and Sciences 


The art of poetry was in full bloom as is evidenced by the splendid 
collection of lyrics known as the Rik-Sanhitd which consists of 
hymns in praise of different gods. The number of hymns is 1,017. 
These are grouped into books termed ashtakas or mandalas contain- 
ing eight and ten hymns respectively, which were recited by priests 
styled hotris or reciters. The old hymns are chiefly to be found in 
the so-called Family Books (II-VI1), each of which is ascribed 
by tradition 1o a particular family of seers (rishis). Their names 
are Gritsamada, Visvamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja and 
Vasishtha. Book VIII is ascribed to the Kanvas and Angirases. 
Book [X is dedicated to Soma. The latest parts of the collection 
are to be found in Books 1 and X, which, however, contain some 
old hymns as well. 

Fine specimens of lyric poetry are to be found among the Rig- 
Vedic hymns, notably in those addressed to the Goddess of the 
Dawn. 

A knowledge of the art of writing bas been deduced from refer- 
ences to ashtukarni cows, where the epithet ashta-karni is inter- 
preted to mean “‘having the sign for the number 8 marked on 
the ear’. But the expression adimits of other interpretations. 
The prevailing view has been that the Rig-Vedic people did not 
possess the art of writing, and that the old script in which the 
inscriptions of ASuka and his successors are written goes back to 
a Semitic, and not Vedic Aryan, origin. Writing was no doubt 
practised by the pre-historic people of the Indus valley who 
developed the ancient culture of Harappé and Mohenjo-Daro, but 
it is significant that the early literature of the Aryans was trans- 
mitted orully. 

Architecture made some advance in Rig-Vedic [ndia. There are 
references to mansions supported by a thousand columns and 
provided with a thousand doors. Mention is also made of stone 
castles and structures with a hundred walls. Allusions to images 
of Indra possibly point, according to some, to the beginnings of 
sculpture. 

The medical art of the age distinguished quite a number of 
diseases. But the physician (bhishaj) was still a fiend-slayer as 
well as a healer of disease, and charms and spells were regarded 
as equally efficacious with healing herbs and drugs. The use of 
iron legs as a substitute for natural ones points, however, to some 
advance in surgery. The science of astronomy made definite 
progress, and certain stars had already been observed and named. 
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Religion 


The early Vedic religion has been designated by the name of 
henotheism or kathenotheism—a belief in single gods, each in 
turn standing out as the highest. It has also been described as 
the worship of Nature leading up to Nature’s God. The chief 
deities of the earlier books owe their origin to the personification 
of natural phenomena. Abstract deities like Dhdtri, the Establisher ; 
Vidhdtri, the Ordainer ; Visvakarman, the All-Creating, and Praja- 
pati, the Lord of Creatures, Sraddhd, Faith; Manyu, Wrath, make 
their appearance at a later stage. Besides the higher Gods, lauded 
by priests, we have reference to others whose worship was not 
countenanced in orthodox circles. Some scholars find in the 
hymns traces of the cult of the linga, and even of Krishna. Siva 
occurs as an epithet of the god Rudra worshipped by the Vedic 
priests. The Krishna mentioned in Rig-Vedie hymus ean hardly be 
identified with his epic and Puranic namesake, as the river with 
which he is associated in the ARag-Veda is not the Jumna but some 
stream in the Kuru country, as we learn from the Brihaddevatd. 

Father Dyaus (Zeus, Diespiter), the Shining God of Heaven, 
and Mother Prithivi, the Earth Goddess, are among the oldest 
of the Vedic deities, but the hymns scarcely reflect their former 
greatness. They have been cast into the shade by Varuna, the 
Encompassing Sky, and Indra, the God of Thunder and Rain. 
Varuna is the most sublime deity of the carly Vedic pantheon. 
He bears the epithet Asura (Avestan Ahura) and he is the great 
upholder of physical and moral order, Hila, the idea of which is 
at least as old as the fourteenth century B.c., as we learn from 
inscriptions mentioning the names of the Mitanni kings. To 
Varuna people turned for forgiveness of sin just as they did to 
Vishnu in a later age. 


“Tf we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever 
wronged a brother, friend, comrade, 
The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, O Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. 
“OQ Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men 
commit against the heavenly host, 
When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, 
punish us not, O God, for that iniquity.” 
The worship of Varuna, with its consciousness of sin and trust 
in the divine forgiveness, is undoubtedly one of the first roots 
of the later doctrine of Bhakti. 
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If Varuna is the sovereign of the Universe and the guardian 
of the mora! laws, Indra is the puissant God of war, the lightning- 
wielder, who 


“. . . Slew the serpent, then discharged the waters, 
And cleft the caverns of the lofty mountains” 

“|, . made all earthly things unstable, 
Who humbled and dispersed the Dasa colour, 
Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 
The foemen’s fortune gains. . . .” 


Indra came to occupy the chief placo among the Vedic gods, 
while Varuna receded to the background and became merely the 
Lord of Waters, a sort of Indian Neptune. 

Closely connected with Varuna is Mitra, the triend, the personi- 
fication of the sun’s beneficent agency, and the two belonged to 
the class of deities styled Aditya, sons of Aditi, the Godders of 
Eternity. Other important deities of the upper realm of light 
are Surya, the [lluminator; Savitri, the Enlivener; Pusken, the 
Nourisher; Vishnu Urukrama, the wide-striding Sun; the Aégvins 
or the Ndsatyas, perhaps the Morning and Evening Stars, later 
the gods of healing, purailel to the Dioscuri, and Ushas, the lovely 
Geddess of the Dawn. 

Between the world of light above and the earth below lies the 
realm of the air, and the chief deities of this region are, besides 
Indra, the Maruts (Storm Gods), Vayu and Vata (the Wind Gods}, 
Rudra (the Howling God of Storm and Lightning), and Parjanya 
(the God of Rain). Of the terrestrial deities, the chief are Agni, 
Soma and Sarasvati. <Agnt, or the Fire-God, received special 
homage because no sacrifice could be performed without offerings 
to him. The libation of Soma was also regarded as specially sacred. 
Sarasvati was a river deity who came to be regarded Jater as the 
Goddess of Learning. Of the three principal deities of the later 
mythology, Vishnu and Rudra (Siva) are, as we have seen already, 
known to the Aig-Veda, and Brahma, though not explicitly 
mentioned, has his precursors in Vidhatri (the Ordainer), 
Hiranyagarbha (the Germ of Gold), Prajapati (the Lord of 
Creatures) and Brahmanaspati (the Lord of Prayer). 

An important characteristic of Vedic Mythology is the pre- 
dominance of the male elemert. Goddesses like Prithivi, Aditi, 
Ushas, and Sarasvati occupy a very subordinate position. In this 
respect the Vedic civilisation presents a contrast to the prehistoric 
culture of the-Indus valley, where the Mother Goddess is co-equa! 
with her male partner. 
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Another important feature of the Vedic religion is the tendency 
towards monotheism and cven monista. ‘I'he hymns foreshadow 
the idea of universal unity, and express the belief that God is 


One although he bears many names, 


“They call him Tudra, Mitra, Varuna, 
And Ayni; he is the heavenly bird Garutinat: 
To what is One, the poets give many a name, 
They callat Aunt, Yama, Matarisvan.”’ 


The monotheistic conception appears more prominently in the 
hymns addressed to llranyagarbha (the Goll Germ), and to 
Visvakarman (the A\Jl-Creating), 


“Who is our Father, our Creator, Maker, 
Who every place doth know and every creature, 
ty Whom alone to gods their names were given, 
Yo Him all other creatures go, to ash Him.’ 


Finally, we have a song of Creation aecordine to whieh in the 
beginning 


" o. . nether death nor deathlessness extoted ; 
Of day and night there was yet no distinetion. 
Alone that One breathed calmly, aelf-supported, 


Other than It was none, nor aught above It.” 


Sacrifices occupy a prominent place in the Vedic ritual. These 
include offerings of milk, grain, ghee, (lesh and Juice of the Soma 
plant. The use of material objects as symbols of deities was 
perhaps not altogether unknown, and one passage apparently 
makes a reference to an image or svmbol of Indra. The symbol 
of phallic worship is, ay we have seen, detected by some in 
the allusions to the Sisnadevas. 

Regarding life after death, the Rig-Vedic hymns have no con- 
sistent theory. According to some passages, the dead dwell in the 
realm of Yama, the bencticent king of the departed. The idea of 
metempsychosis 1s, however, not yet developed. 


CHAPTER TV 
LATER VEDIC CIVILISATION 


Aryan Expansion 


WE have seen thav in the Rig-Vedie period the Aryan tribes had 
epread over the whole country froin the Kabul tn the upper Ganges, 
and had built up smali kingdoms mostly under hereditary monarchs 
who held their own against the non-Aryan peoples by whom they 
were surrounded. But internecine strife in which some of the 
tribes engaged even in Rig-Vedie times produced far-reaching 
results. Some of the weaker tribes were absorbed by their more 
powerful neighbours, and the increase in the wealth and territory of 
the conquering tribes was reflected in the growth of the power 
of the kings, who governed large and compact kingdoms. Stately 
cities made their appearance for the first time in the later Vedic 
texts. 

Simultaneously with the prowth of large kingdoms, we have a 
further extension of the political and cultural sway of the Aryans 
towards the cast and the south. This was due as much to the 
adventurous spirit of kings and princes as to the desire of the 
priests to cause Agnt, the Fire-God, to taste new lands through 
sacrifices. Before the close of the later Vedie period, the Aryans 
had thoroughly subdued the fertile plains watered by the Jumna, 
the upper Ganges and the Saddnird (the Rapti or the Gandak). 
Adventurous bands penetrated into the Vindhyan forest and 
established powerful kingdoms in the Deccan to the north of the 
Godavari. 

The centre of the Aryan world was the “firm middle country” 
(dhruva madhyamaé dis) stretching from the Sarasvati to the Gangetic 
Doab and occupied by the Kurus, the Pafchilas and some adjoin- 
ing tribes. It was from this region that Braihmanical civilisation 
spread to the outer provinces, to the land of the Kosalas and the 
Kasis drained by the Sarayé and the Varandvati, to the swamps 
east of the Gandak colonised by the Videhas, and to the valley 
of the Wardha occupicd by the Vidarbhas. Beyond them lived 
the tribes of mixed origin like the Angas of East Bihar and the 
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Magadhas of South Bihar, as well as Dasyus or aboriginal folk 
like the Pondras of North Bengal, the Pulindas and Savaras 
of the Viudhyan forest, and the Andhras in the valley of the 
Jodaveri. 

The most distinguished among the tribes of the period were at 
first the Kuras and the Pafichalas with their capitals at Asandivat 
and Wanpila (Kampilya) respectively. The former occupied 
cucihehcure-—the tongue of land between the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati (Chitang--Rakshi)—as well as the districts of Delhi 
and Mecrut. ‘Che latter ocenpied the Bareilly, Budiiin and Farrukh- 
Shad dissricts of the United Provinces and some adjoining tracts. 
‘toe jure nation was probably formed by the amalgamation of 
aeveral smaller tribes including a section of the Pitrus and the 
Bharatas, while the Pafichilas sprang from an obscure Rig-Vedic 
tribe knowr as the Krivis, with whom were associated the Srifijayas 
az tho “urvasgas, 

the trter Yedie texts mention powerful Kuru kings like Balhika- 
Pratiyiya, Parikshit and Janamejaya, all of whom figure promin- 
ently in cpic legends. Parikshit is the hero of a famous song of 
prsiss found in the Atharva Veda. It describes him as a universal 
king (rdid vigcajanina) and his kingdom as flowing with milk and 
‘ioney. Wis son Janamejaya is credited with having gone round 
the vare’:, completely conquering on every side. His successors 
were not so powerful as he was. They sustained disasters and were 
finally obliged to fly from Kurukshetra. According to later 
tradition a scion of the Kuru race transferred his residence to 
Kausamii (Kosam. near Allahibad) and ruled over a powerful 
hingdom which survived till the rise of Buddhism. 

The Pafichalas also produced conquering kings who engaged in 
wars and alliances with the Kurus. But their chief title to fame 
rests on their land bemg the home of theologians and philosophers 
like king Pravahana-Jaivali and the sages Aruni and Svetaketu. 

In the time of the Upanishads the fame of the land of the 
Pafichilas as a centre of Brihmanica] learning was eclipsed by 
the country of the Videhas, whose king Janaka, the patron of 
Yajfiavalkya, won the proud title of Samrat. He gathered the 
celebrities of the Kuru-Pafichila countries at his court “much as 
the intellects of Athens gathered at the Court of Macedonian 
ptinces’’, The Videhan monarchy fell shortly before the rise of 
Buddhism, and its overthrow was followed by the rise of the 
Vajjian Confederacy. 
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Growth of Royal Power and Elaboration of the Administrative 
Machinery 


The amalgamation of tribes and the increase in the size of 
kingdoms in the later Vedic age, coupled with the successful leader- 
ship of the kings in war, inevitably led to a growth in the royal 
power. Kings now claimed to be absolute masters of all their 
subjects, excepting perhaps the Brahmanas who proclaimed Soma 
to be their king. But even the Brahmanas were “liable to removal 
at will’. The common free men had to pay tribute (bali, sulka 
and bhdga) and could be “oppressed at will’, while the members 
of the servile classes were liable to be ‘‘expelled and slain at 
will”. 

The chief functions of the king were of a military and judicial 
character. He was the protector of his people and the laws, and 
the destroyer of their enemies. Himself immune from punishment, 
he wielded the rod of chastisement (danda). 

Successful monarchs set up claims to the rank of universal king 
(raja visvajanina), lord of all the earth (sarvabhimi) or sole ruler 
(ekardt) of the land down to the seas, and celebrated sacrifices 
befitting their status like the Rdjasiya (royal consecration), the 
Vdjapeya (drink of strength) and Aévamedha (horse-sacrifice). The 
Rdjastiya included offerings to divinities in the houses of officials, 
styled ratnins, and a formal abhisheka or besprinkling by the priest, 
besides certain popular rites such as a cow raid, a sham fight and a 
game of dice in which the king is made to be the victor. The most 
interesting feature of the Vajapeya rites was a chariot-race in which 
the sacrificer was allowed to carry off the palm. This was followed by 
homage to Mother Earth and a formal enthronement. In the 
Aédvamedha ceremonial, a horse was set free to roam abroad under 
the guardianship of youths of rank who were fully armed. If the 
period of wandering were successfully passed, the steed was 
sacrificed. The features of the rite included a circle of tales 
narrated by a priest, and laudatory verses sung by a lute-player. 

While the kings of the middle country were generally content 
with the title of rdjd, rulers in the outlying parts of India preferred 
other designations. The eastern kings were styled Samrat, the 
southerners Bhoja, those in the west Svarat, while the rulers of 
the northern realms (janapadas) were called Virdt. The association 
of the Samrd{, whose status was now regarded as higher than that 
of the rdjan, with the east is important. It probably points to the 
growth of imperialism in the east—a tendency that became more 
marked in the early days of Buddhism. 
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The king was usually, though not invariably, a Kshatriya. The 
office of monarch now, as before, was normally hereditary, though 
cases of election by the people were probably not rare, as is apparent 
from the coronation songs of the Atharva Veda. But popular 
choice seems to have been generally limited to members of the 
royal family. 

The royal claim to absolutism did not pass unchallenged. The 
ceremonial of consecration included certain rites which required 
the king to descend from the throne and make obeisance to the 
Brihmanas. He had also to take an oath not to play false to 
the priest, and was specially charged with the duty of protecting the 
Brahmanas and the laws of the realm. That the Brahmanas did 
not tamely acquiesce in all that the king did, appears from several 
stories about the conflict of kings and Brahmanas recorded in the 
later Vedic texts. As to the commonalty, they supplied important 
officials like the Sita and the Grdmani, whose title rdja kartri 
or ‘‘king-maker” indicated their importance in the body politic. 
The popular assemblies styled the Sabha and the Samiti were still 
regarded as important, and it is stated in the Atharva Veda that 
concord between the king and the assembly was essential for the 
former’s prosperity. Popular wrath vented itself in the expulsion 
of tyrannical kings together with erring officials. 

With the growth of royal power came an elaboration of the 
machinery of administration. In the Rig-Vedic period we have, 
barring the Purohita (chaplain), scarcely any reference to a purely 
civil functionary among the higher officials of the king. But in 
the later Vedic texts we come across the Samgrahitri (treasurer), 
the Bhdgadugha (collector of taxes), the Sia (royal herald, bard 
or charioteer), the Keshattri (Chamberlain), the Akshdvdpa (super- 
intendent of gambling), the Co-vikartana (king’s companion in 
the chase), the Pdldagala (courier), in addition to the older ecclesi- 
astical and military officials like the Purvohtta (chaplain), the 
Sendni (general) and the Grdmani (leader of the host or of the 
village). Mention is also made of the generic title Sachiva applied 
to ministers in later ages. The references to the Samgrahitri and 
the Bhigadugha, coupled with the mention of regular contributions 
from the people in the shape of bali and éulka, point to important 
developments in the system of taxation and revenue administration. 

The beginnings of a regular system of provincial government 
may be traced in references to the Sthapati and the Satapati. 
The former was apparently charged with the duty of administering 
outlying areas often inhabited by aboriginal tribes, while the 
latter probably looked after a group of a hundred villages and was 
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the precursor of the long chain of rural officials mentioned in the 
law-books. On the lowest rung of the ladder stood the village 
officials (adhikrita) appointed by the king himself according to the 
Pragna Upanishad. Regarding police arrangements, we know very 
little. Some find a reference to police officials in the Jivagribh of 
the Rig-Veda and the Ugras of the Upanishads. But the matter 
is not free from doubt. 

The king had a very large part in the administration of justice, 
but power was sometimes delegated to Adhyakshas or overseers, 
Certain cases were referred to the tribe for adjudication. The 
judicial work of the tribal] assembly was usually entrusted to a 
sma]] bedy of Sabhdsads or assessors. Petty cases in the village 
were decided by the Gramyavddin or village judge and his court 
(Sabha). The use of Ordeal as a part of judicial procedure was not 
unknown. Civil cases were sometimes decided by arbitration, and 
private vengeance in criminal cases was still recognised. 


Social Changes 


Little cbange can be traced in the mode of house-building and 
the style of dress. In regard to dietary, the eating of meat was 
being looked upon with disfavour. New forms of social entertain- 
ment had come into existence. We have references to the Sailisha 
or actor, and gdthds or verses were sung by the lute-players 
(vinagathin) at great public festivals to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments which were sometimes furnished with a 
hundred strings (éata-tantu). Such gdthds foreshadow the “songs 
of victory” which deyeloped into the Great Epic. 

In regard to the position of women, there was hardly any improve- 
ment. Daughters were regarded as a source of misery. Women 
could not go to the tribal council or assembly (Sabha), neither could 
they take an inheritance. Married women of the upper classes had 
often to suffer the presence of rival wives. The lot of queens was 
specially unenviable in this respect. While some of them, e.g. the 
mahtshi or chief queen, and the vavdtd or the favourite, were 
loved and honoured, others like the parivrikts were admittedly 
neglected. But they continued to have their share in religious 
rites. The education which some of them received was of a high 
order, as it enabled them to take a prominent part in philosophical 
disputations at royal courts. The rules of marriage underwent 
a change towards greater rigidity, and there were instances of 
child marriage. 

As regards class distinction, changes of far-reaching importance 
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were taking place. The two higher classes, namely the Brahmana 
and the Kshatriya, enjoyed privileges denied to the Vaisy@ and the 
Sidra. The latter could be “oppressed at will”. Different modes 
of address were laid down for the four castes. Change of caste was 
becoming difficult, if not impossible, but the higher classes were 
still free to intermarry with the lower orders, though marriage 
with Siidras was not much approved. The life of a member of the 
higher castes was now rigidly regulated. The Chandogya Upanishad 
makes pointed reference to three stages, that of the householder 
engaged in sacrifice, study and charity, that of the hermit who 
practised austerity, and that of the Brahmacharin who dwelt 
with his Acharya or teacher. The power and prestige of the 
Brahmanas had increased immensely. But though the priest 
claimed to be a god on earth and the protector of the realm, and 
the same individual might be the Purohita of several kingdoms, 
there was no pope to oppose the king. The Brahmana claim to 
supremacy was now and then contested by the Kshatriya, and 
we have declarations to the effect that the Kshatriya had no 
superior and that the priest was only a follower of the king. The 
great community of ordinary freemen was splitting up into small 
functional groups and we have references, in addition to those 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, to the merchant, 
the chariot-maker, the smith, the carpenter, the tanner, the fisher- 
man, etc., as names of distinct castes. Some of them were sinking 
in social estimation, and in a Bréhmana passage a carpenter’s 
touch is said to impart ceremonial impurity. The Sidra, too, was 
regarded as impure and was not allowed to touch the milk needed 
for oblations to the Fire-God. The gulf separating him from the 
humbler freeman was, however, becoming narrower. He was not 
infrequently grouped with the Vaiéya, and the two together were 
set against the priest and the noble. The right of the Sidra to live 
and prosper was gradually recognised and prayers were even 
uttered for his glory. The ranks of Sidras were constantly 
swelled by the admission of new aboriginal tribes into the Aryan 
polity. 

Outside the regular castes stood two important bodies of men, 
namely, the Vrdtyas and the Nishddas. The Vrdatyas were probably 
Aryans outside the pale of Brahmanism. They did not observe 
Brahmanic rules, spoke some Prakritic language and led a nomadic 
life. They appear to have had some 7 sles connection with the 
people of Magadha and the .cult of Siva and of the “‘Arhats”. 
They were permitted to become members of the Brahmanical 
community by the performance of some prescribed rites: 
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The Nishddas were clearly a non-Arya1 people who lived in 
their own villages and had their own rulers (Sthapati). They 
were probably identical with the modern Bhils. 


Economic Condition 


The people, including even men of wealth, still lived mostly in 
villages, but the amenities of city life were no longer unknown. In 
certain villages peasant proprietors, working in theit own fields, 
were being replaced by a class of landlords who obtained possession 
of entire villages. Transfer of land, however, did not meet with 
popular approval during this epoch, and allotments could only be 
made with the consent of clansmen. 

‘ Agriculture continued to be one of the principal occupations 
of the people. Considerable improvement was effected in agri- 
cultural implements, and new kinds of grain and fruit trees were 
grown on the soil. But the cultivator was not free from trouble, 
and an Upanishad passage refers to a hailstorm or a swarm of 
locusts that sadly afflicted the land of the Kurus and forced many 
people to leave the country. Trade and industry flourished. A 
class of hereditary merchants (vdénija) came into being. There 
was inland trade with the Kiraétas inhabiting the mountains, who 
apparently exchanged the drugs which they dug up on the high 
ridges for clothes, mattresses, and skins. The sea was known 
intimately, and the mention of the legend of the flood in the 
Satapatha Brdéhmana is taken by some authorities to point to 
intercourse with Babylon. Commerce was facilitated by the use of 
convenient units of value like the nishka, the éatamdna, and the 
krishnala, but it is doubtful if these had acquired all the character- 
istics of a regular coinage. The nishka, formerly a necklet, was now 
probably a lump of gold possessing a definite weight equal to three 
nundred and twenty ratis (1 rati = 18 grams), which was also the weight 
of a dalamdna. A krishnala weighed one rati, that is, 1-8 grains. 
Merchants were probably organised into guilds, as appears from 
references to ganas or corporations and the éreshthins or aldermen. 

The variety of industrial occupations was remarkable. Specialisa- 
tion had gone far. The chariot-maker was distinguished from the 
carpenter, the maker of the bows from the maker of the bow-strings 
and of arrows, the tanner from the hide-dresser or furrier. Women 
took part in industrial life as makers of embroidered garments, 
workers in thorns, dyers, eto. 
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Religious Development . 


Creat changes took place in the religious life of the people. 
The lustre of the older gods was gradually dimmed, though one 
would still find, here and there, especially in the Atharva Veda, 
magnificent hymns celebrating the omniscience of Varuna or 
the beneficence of the Karth-Goddess. The sacrificial side of religion 
was greatly developed by the priests, while the popular superstitious 
belief in spirits, imps, spells, incantations and witchcraft found a 
place in the sacred canon. The monotheistic and monistic tendencies, 
that showed themsclyes prominently towards the close of the 
Rig-Vedic period, became more marked with the efflux of time. 
Prajipati, the lord of created beings, cast all the older deities 
into the shade. The germ of the later doctrine of the Avatdras, 
or divine “descents” or incarnations, can be traced in stories 
about Prajépati assuming the form of a boar to raise the earth 
from the primeval waters and becoming a tortoise when about 
to create offspring. While the priests and the theologians were 
absorbed in elaborate sacrificial rites and muttered litanies in 
honour of Prajdpati, the First Sacrificer and the Embodiment 
of Sacrifice, philosophers threw duubts on the efficacy of ritual, 
speculated about the underlying unity of the universe, and strove 
for union with the supreme Brahman or Paramatman, the universal 
Soul or the Absolute “that dwelleth in every thing, that guideth 
all beings within, the Inward Guide, Immortal”’. 

The common people, however, did not understand abstruse 
theological or philosophical speculations and began to show 
predilection for certain deities already known to the MRiy-Veda 
but nct so prominent as Indra or Varuna. One of them was Rudra, 
who already bore in the early litanies the epithet of Siva (propitious) 
and soon came to be regarded as the Great God (Mahddeva) and 
the lord of animate beings (?asupat:). His popularity may have 
been due to his identification with the chief male deity of the 
pre-historic people of the Indus. 

Side by side with Rudra arose another figure—Vishnu, a solar 
deity famed in the Rig-Veda for his three strides. As the source 
of cosmic and moral order, the deliverer of mankind in distress 
and saviour of the Gods, Vishnu soon came to occupy the place 
of Varuna as the most sublime among the celestials, and his highest 
step (paramampadam) became the goal of sages and seers. Before 
the final close of the Vedic canon, he came to be identified with 
Vdsudeva—a hero or demi-god known to epic tradition as Krishna- 
Devakiputra. In one Upanishad we find Krishndé associated with 
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a school of thought that rejected the purely ritualistic inter- 
pretation of sacrifice and considered the practice of virtue to be as 
effective as gifts to priests. In the final hour one should, according 
to this school, take refuge in these three thoughts: ‘‘You are the 
imperishable, the never-falling and the very essence of life.” The 
goal of spiritual endeavour according to them, was the realm of 
light higher than heaven where dwelleth the God among the gods. 
Here we see the germ of some of the doctrines thut received a 
more systematic treatment in later ages and lay at the root of the 
Bhagavata creed. 


Literature and Science 


Before the close of the Vedic period, the Aryans possessed an 
extensive literature handed down in the Brahmanical schools by 
memory. Some idea of the wide range of subjects in which the 
people interested themselves may be obtained from several lists 
given in the Upantshads. One such list makes mention not only 
of the Vedas but of Itihdsa-purana (legend and ancient lore), 
Pitrya (the science relating to the Manes), Rdaé (mathematics), 
Daiva (knowledge of portents), Ntdh: (chronology), Vakovdkya 
(dialectics), Ekdyana (ethics), Deva-vidya (etymological interpreta- 
tion of divine names), Brahmavidyd (knowledge of the Absolute), 
Bhittavidyad (demonology, or science of elements), Kshatra vidya 
(the military science), Nakshatra vidya (astronomy), Sarpa vidyd 
(the science of snakes), and Devajana vidya (dancing and music or 
mythology). Another list mentions the Vedas, phonetics (siksha), 
ritual (kalpa), grammar (vydkarana), etymology (nirukta), metrica 
(chhandas) and astronomy (jyotisha). If all the subjects mentioned 
in the former list were dealt with in special treatises, most of 
them have not come down to us. A brief account of the extant 
works of Vedic literature included in the second list is given 
below. 

The word Veda comes from the root vid, to know. It means 
knowledge in general. It is specially applied to a branch of literature 
which has been handed down from time immemorial by verbal 
transmission and is declared to be sacred knowledge or divine 
revelation (Srués). 

The Veda consists of four different classes of literary com- 
positions : 

(1) The Mantra (saying, song, formula) constitutes the oldest 
division of Vedic literature, and is distributed in four SamAstds 
or collections known as the Rik, Sdma, Yajus, and Atharva 
Samhitdg The first three ara sometimes spoken of as the Trayi 
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or threefold knowledge, being alone recognised at first as canonica 
scriptures. ’ 

The Rik-Samhitad is a collection of lyrics in praise of different 
gods, These were recited by the priest styled the hotri. Most 
of the songs belong to un age anterior to what we have called the 
Later Vedie period, but the collection as a whole may not be 
so old. The Samia of the Sadmaveda, or the Book of Chants, 
contains hardly any independent matter, all its verses except 
seventy-five being taken directly from the Hig-Veda. Its songs 
were meant to be sung at the Soma sacrifice by a'special class of 
priests called Udgatri. The Samhita of the Yajurveda, or Book 
of Sacrificial Prayer, consists not only of stanzaa taken from the 
Rig-Veda, but also of original prose formulas to be uttered by 
the Adhvaryu priest who performed the manual work involved 
in a sacrifice. The collection has two divergent texts, viz., (a) the 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda preserved in the Taittiriya, 
Maitrayani and Kathaka recensions, and (6) the Samhitd of the 
White Yajurveda preserved in the Vadjasaneyi recension. 

At a time considerably later than the SamAitds mentioned 
above, a fourth attained to canonical recognition, the Atharva 
Veda, or the Book of Magic Formulas, Though its recognition came 
late, much of the matter contained in the collection is old. Some 
of the Atharvan hymns were of popular rather than priestly origin 
and may be as old as the earliest parts of the Rig-Veda. The 
Atharva-Sarihita is, in the main, a collection of songs, spells and 
incantations for the healing of disease, the restoration of harmony, 
the exorcism of evil spirits, etc. But there are certain hymns of 
rare beauty that celebrate the power and omniscience of God and 
the beneficence of Mother Earth. 


“May Earth pour out her milk for us, 
a mother unto me her son. 
O Prithivi, auspicious be thy woodlands, 
auspicious be thy hills and snow-clad mountains.”’ 


(2) The second class of Vedic works are known by the name of 
Brahmanaa, i.e. treatises relating to prayer and sacrificial ceremony. 
They are mainly prose texts containing observations on sacrifice. 
They also contain cosmogonic myths, old legends and gdthds or 
verses celebrating the exploits of kings famed in priestly tradition. 

(3) Next come the Aranyakas'or forest texta, books of instruction 
to be given in the forest or writings meant for wood-dwelling 
hermits, which are found as appendices to the Brdhmanas. These 
treatises resemble the Brahmanas in language, style and even 
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content, but they are concerned more with the allegorical significa- 
tion of rites, and the mystic meaning of the texts of the Samhitds 
than with elaborate rnles for the performance of the great sacrifices. 
The bulk of the Avanyaka literature is old, but certain portions may 
belong to a date posterior to the period under review. 

(4) Lastly we have the Upanishads, “secret or escteric doctrines’. 
The name is derived by some from the root. upu-nt-sad which means 
‘“‘to sit down near some one” and is applied to doctrines that may 
be imparted to a son or a trusted pupil seated near the teacher, The 
Upanishads aro either imbedded in the Aranyakas or form their 
supplements. They are alsc found as independent works. They 
contain deep speculations of 2 philosophical character which 
“revolve around the two conceptions of Brahman and Atman”, 
i.e. the universal soul, the Absoluté and he individual} self. The 
oldest Upanishads are usually regarded as pre-Buddhistic, but 
some of the treatises bearing the name ‘“ Upanishad’’ certainly 
belong to a much later period. 

The classes of literary works named above are alone classed 
as Srufi, or Revelation, and constitute the Vedic literature proper. 
But closely connected with them as auxiliary treatises, thongh 
not regarded as a part of the Revelation, there exist a class of 
compositions called Vedainga, “members or limbs of the Veda”. 
They are regarded as less authoritative than the Sruti, and are 
atyled Smriti, memory or tradition, as handing down only the 
tradition derived from ancient sages to whom the Vedas were 
‘‘revealed’’. They originated mostly in Vedic schools (Charanas) 
and their contents are often expressed in an extremely condensed 
stvle of prose intended for memorisation, to which the name 
Stitra (thread, clue, guide, rule, aphorism) is given. Some of the 
treatises were veryitied in later times. 

The Veddngas are six in number, viz.," Sikshd (phonetics), Kalpa 
(ritual), Vyd:arana (grammar), Nirukta (etymology), Chhandas 
(metrics), and Jyotisha (astronomy). ‘These subjects are already 
mentioned in some of the Upanishads, though the extant manuals 
may belong to a much later period. 

The manuals of Sikshd deal with the correct pronunciation and 
accentuation of the Vedic hymns. The productions of the Siksha 
school include the ‘‘connected text” of the Rig-Veda as well as 
the ‘‘word-text” which gives the text of the verses in a complete 
grammatical analysis. But the most’ remarkable compositions of 
the Siksk& class are the Pratisakhya Siiras which contain the rules 
by the aid of which the Samhitd-pdtha (connected text) can be- 
formed from the Pada-pifia (word-text). 
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The treatises on Kalpa or ritual include the Srauta Stitras which 
su down rules for the performance of the great sacrifices, the 

Grihya Sttras which give directions for the simple ceremonies of 
daily life, and the Dharma Siitras which deal with sacred and 
secular Jaw and administration. As integral parts of the Srauta 
Sitras are found compositions styled Sulva Sitras which lay 
down rules for the measurement and building of the place of 
sacrifice and the fire-altars, and are the oldest treatises on Indian 
geometry. 

There are manuals supplementary to the Kalpa Sitras atyled 
Parisishtas or addenda. 

In Vydkarana, Nirukta and Chhandas we have the great work 
of Panini, Yaska, and Pingala. A metrical work on Jyotisha 
Vedanga is extant, but it seems to belong to a comparatively late 
date. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MAGADHAN ASCENDANOY AND 
THE COMING OF THE YAVANAS 


The Great Janapadas 


THE idea of a universal king was present before the minds of the 
Rig-Vedic poets, and in the later Vedic texts we find mention 
of several rulers who went round the ‘‘earth” conquering on every 
side. These conquests, however, did not normally involve a per- 
manent annexation of the territories of the vanquished people, 
though minor tribes may now and then have been reduced to 
vassalage and governed by rulers (sthapati) appointed by the con- 
quering rdjan (king). But from the sixth century B.c. we can 
trace a new development in Indian politics. We have the growth 
of a number of powerful kingdoms in eastern India—the very 
region which in the Brahmana texts is associated with rulers 
consecrated to a superior kind of kingship, styled sémrdjya—which 
gradually absorbed the neighbouring states till at last one great 
monarchy swallowed up the rest and laid the foundations of an 
empire which ultimately stretched from the Hindukush to the 
northern districts of Mysore. But before we take up the history 
of this remarkable political transformation, it is necessary for us 
to note the changes in the map of India since the period of the 
Bréhmanas and the ciassical Upanishads. 

The widest area known to the Aryans of the Brahmana period 
is that described in the Attareya Bradhmana. The boundaries of 
the Aryan world stretched from the countries of the Uttara Kurus 
and the Uttara Madras beyond the Himalayas to the land of the 
Satvats (and Bhojas), south of the Jumné and the Chambal, and 
from the territory of the Nichyas and Apdchyas in the west to the 
realm of the Prdchyas in the east. The exact position of the 
Nichyas and Apdchyas cannot be determined. But the Prichyas 
were doubtless the Prasii of Greek writers, i.e., the people of Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces. Beyond Magadha lived the 
Pundras of North Bengal and the Vasgas of central and eastern 
Bengal who were outside the pale of Aryandom. The Vangas, 
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however, ure not mentioned in the Brahmana proper but possibly 
in the Aranyaka attached to it. In the south, besides the Aryan 
realins of the Bhojas, we find the Andhras of the Godavari valley 
and some aboriginal tribes inhabiting the Vindhyan forests. 

The later literature of the Brahmanical Hindus and the sacred 
canon of the Buddhists introduce some new names, e.g. Kalinga on the 
east coast stretching from the Vaitarani in Orissa to the neighbour- 
hood of the Godavari, ASmaka and Milaka on the Upper Godavari, 
Avanti in Malwa, Suradshtra in Kathiéwar and Sindhu-Sauvira 
in the lower valley of the Indus. In an early Buddhist text we 
have a list of sixteen great nations that occupied the terntory 
from the Kabul valley to the banks of the Godavari shortly before 
the rise of Buddhism. The names of these states are Anga (East. 
Bihar), Magadha (South Bihar), Kasi (Benares), Kosala (Oudh), 
Vriji (North Bihar), Malla (Gorakhpur district}, Chedi (between 
the Jumna and the Narmada), Vatsa (Allahabad region), Kuru 
(Thanesar, Delhi and Meerut districts), Pafichala (Bareilly, 
Budaiin and Farrukhibad districts), Matsya (Jaipur), Sirasena 
(Mathura), ASémaka (on the Godavari), Avanti (in Malwa), Gan- 
dhara (Peshawir and Rawalpindi districts), and Kamboja (South- 
west Kashmir and parts of Kafiristan). The palmy days of the 
Kurus and the Pafichalas were now over, and the centre of political 
gravity hod shifted to the east. 


The Vritian State 


Among the eastern nations mentioned in the above list, the 
name of the Videhas is conspicuous by its absence, and in its 
place we find mention of Vriji (Vajji). The Vrijian State was 
formed by the union of several clans ingluding the Lachchhavis 
and the Jaitrikas. Its capital was at Vaisali, modern Besarh or 
Basarh and Bakhira in the district of Muzaffarpur. The Vriji 
people have been represented by a modern writer as of Mongolian 
origin because they followed certain customs that are classed 
as Tibetan, such as exposure of the dead, and also because they 
are regarded by the Brihmana law-givers as Vrdtyas or degraded 
Kshatriyas. But similar customs are found also among the 
Irinians; and the Vrdtyas, judging from Vedic evidence, were 
clearly an Aryan people, though outside the pale of orthodox 
Brahmanism. It is significant that in Buddhist literature the 
fine appearance of the Lachchhavis is compared to that of the 
Tdvatimsa gods. 

The Vrijis had no monarch, but a popular assembly and elders 
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who carried on the business of the State. This- type of polity was 
known as a Gane or republic. The Mallas had a similar constitution 
and there were besides these a number of smaller republics, e.g., 
the Sdkyas of Kapilavastu, the Bhargas of Sumsumara Hill, the 
Mauryas of Pipphalivana, etc. 


Four Great Kingdoms 


The repubjica had soon to contend with fortuidable enemies in 
the persons of the ambitious potentates of the neighbouring 
monarchies. Four of the kingdoms had grown more powerful than 
the rest and were following a policy of cxapansion and agyrandise- 
ment at the expense of their neighbours. These were Avanti, 
Vatsa, Kosala and Magadha. 

The kingdom of Avanti had its capital at Ujjam in modern 
Malwa. It was ruled by King Chanda Pradyota Mahfisena, who 
brought the states in the vicinity of his realm under his control. 
In the Vatsa territory, i.e., the district round Kangsimbi or Kosam 
near Allahabad, reigned Udayana, a scion of the Bharata race, 
who carried off the beloved daughter of Pradyvotu and took a 
wife also from the royal house of Magadha. The supremacy of 
Udayana extended over the adjoining territucy of the Bhargaa, 

Kosala was ruled by King Mahakosala aud his son Prasenajit 
tf roughly corcespunded ty modern Oudb. In the herote age it 
had ite capital ut Ayodhyaé, on the bank of the river Sataya, and 
was ruled by a dynasty that claimed descent fro:a the illustrious 
Ikshvaku, famed in Vedie and epic tradition. Kosala kings 
like Para, son of Atnara, won renown as conquerors and sucrificers. 
Epic tradition represents Kosalan princes as having penetrated 
through the wilds of Dandakaranya, in the Dccean, to the banks 
ofthe Pampé or the Tupdgabbadra and even te the distant island 
of Ceylon. A branvh of the ruling family established itself in Sravasti, 
which bas been identified with the great ruined city on the south 
bank of the Rapti represented by Saheth-Mahcth. Members of 
this line extended the boundaries of Kosala in several directions 
and absorbed the territory of the Sakyas in the Nepalese Tarai 
and that of the Kasis in the present district of Benares. But the 
ambitious designs of Kosala were soon frustrated by another power 
that arose in the fastnesses of South Bihar. 

Magadha, embracing the districts of Patna and Cayaé in the 
southern part of Bihar, could boast of powerful chieftains even 
in the days of the Vedio Rishis and the epic poets. As the probable 
home of the non-Aryan Ktkatas, who were noted for their wealth 
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of kine, it was a coveted prize of the Aryan invader, who, however, 
could not Brahmanise it thoroughly even in the period of*the Kalpa 
Sitras. It came to possess a mixed population. Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas coming to the land were spoken of in a derisive tone 
as Brahma-bandhu and Kshatra-bandhu, that is, so-called Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas. It had specia] relations with Aryans outside the 
pale to whom the name Vrdtya was given in the Vedic canon. 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. the throne of Magadha 
was occupied by a line of kings styled Saiéunigas in the Puranas, 
an appellation derived from Siéundga, the first king of the line 
in the Puranic list. Buddhist writers, however, place Siéunaga 
much lower in the list of kings, and split up the line into two 
distinct groups. To the carlier of the two groups they give the name 
Haryanka. The second and later group, consisting of Sidunaga, 
his son and grandsons, alone deserve, according to their-evidence, 
the name Saisuniga. 


Bimbisara 


The most remarkable king of the Haryanka line was Srenika 
or Bimbisaira, who was anointed king by his father while yet a 
boy of fifteen. The event took place, according to Ceylonese 
tradition, sixty years before the Parinirvdna, or the death of the 
Buddha. The Parinirvdna happened in 544 B.c. according to a 
Ceylonese reckoning and in 486 B.c. according to a Cantonese 
tradition of a.p. 489. The date 544 B.c. can, however, hardly be 
reconciled with a statement in the Ceylonese Chronicles that Asoka 
Maurya, who is known to have flourished in the third century B.c., 
was consecrated two hundred and eighteen years after the Buddha 
had passed into Nirvana. This fact and certain Chinese and Chola 
synchronisms led Geiger and a few other scholars to think that 
the era of 544 B.c. is a comparatively modern fabrication and that 
the true date of the death of the Buddha is 483 n.c.—a result 
closely approaching that to which the Cantonese tradition leads 
us. 

The Chinese account of embassies which King Meghavarna sent 
to Samudra Gupta and King Kia-che (Kassapa) sent to China in 
A.D. 527 also speaks in favour of the date 486 B.c. or 483 B.o. for the 
Parinirvana. Geiger’s date, however, is not explicitly recogrised 
by tradition. The Cantonese date, therefore, may be accepted 
as a working hypothesis for the Aéokan and pre-Asokan periods. 
The date of Bimbisira’s accession, ecronding to this reckoning, 
would fall about 545: B.c. 

From the first, Bimbiséra pursued a bites of expansion. He 
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possessed certain advantages denied to many of his contemporaries. 
He was the ruler of a compact kingdom protected on all sides by 
mountains and rivers. His capital, Girivraja, was enclosed by five 
hills. It was also girded with stone walls which are among the oldest 
extant stone structures in India. The soil of the country was 
rich, yielding luxuriant crops. It was made richer by the gold- 
bearing stream, the Hiranyavaha or the Sona, which unites with 
the Ganges near Patna. The people profited by the trade that 
passed along the Ganges, or followed the land-route through the 
city of Gaya. In his war-elephants the eastern monarch had a 
fighting machine which could be used with terrible effect against 
his western neighbours. 

The most notable achievement of Bimbisira was the annexation 
of the neighbouring kingdom of Anga or East Bihar, which had 
its capital at Champa near Bhagalpur. He also entered into 
matrimonial alliances with the ruling families of Kosala and Vaisali. 
His Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village yielding a large revenue. 
The Vaisali marriage ultimately paved the way for the expansion 
of Magadha northward to the borders of Nepal. Bimbisira organised 
an efficient system of administration. He is also credited by a 
Chincse pilgrim with having built a new city at the foot of the 
hills lying to the north of Girivraja, which he named Rajagriha, 
or the king’s house, the modern Rajgir in the Patna district. 
Under him Magadha became a flourishing kingdom which attracted 
the most enlightened men of the age. Both Vardhamana Mahavira, 
the last apostle of the Jainas, and Gautama Buddha, the great 
Master of the Buddhists, preached their doctrines during the 
reign of Bimbisara. Tradition affirms that in his old age the 
king was murdered by his son Ajataéatru. 


Ajatagatru 


Ajatadatru, also known as Kiinika, soon found that his throne 
was not a bed of roses. Prasenajit of Kosala, brother of the queen- 
dowager, who had died of grief, resolved to avenge himself on 
the parricide. The republican tribes on the northern and north- 
western borders of Magadha were restive and entered into a league 
with the enemies of Ajatasatru in Kasi-Kosala. The Magadhan 
king had thus to face the hostility not only of the ruler of Srivasti 
but also of the Vrijis of Vaisdli and the Mallas of KuSinagara 
(Kasia in Gorakhpur) and Piva (probably Padraona on the Gandak 
tiver). To repel the Vrijis, Magadhan statesmen fortified the village 
of P&taligrama which stood near the confluence of the Ganges 
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and the Sona. Thus was founded the famous fortress which, 
within a generation, developed into the stately city of Patgliputra, 
the metropolis of India for well-nigh four centuries. 
‘Thanks to his own tenacity and the Machiavellian policy of his 
ministers, AjataSatru succeeded in defeating all his adversaries, 
The Vyiji territory was annexed to the kingdom of Magadha. 
Kosala was humbled but not crushed, and, at a slightly later 
period, we hear of a Kusalan king, a son of Prasenajit, powerful 
enough to perpetrate a mussacre of the Sakyas. Prasenajit himself 
had to renoulce his clapna to the Kasi village which had hitherto 
formed a bone of contention, and give his Magadhan antagonist 
his daughter in marriage. In religious tradition Ajataéatru is 
tetnernbered as a patron of Devadatta, the schismatic cousin of 
the Buddha, and also aso friend of both the Jainas and the Buddhists. 
Both Mchavira and the Buddha are sail tc have died early in his 
reign. After the deatl, of the latter, a Ruddhist Counci! was held 
wt Kajagrisa which took disciplinxsry meaenros against certaiu 
prominent members of the Church and compiled the holy scriptures. 


Successors of Ajatasatru 


According to the Puriuas, the ummediate successnr of Ajata- 
daira was Darfuka afer whom came hia son Udayi. Vhe namé of 
Darsaka occurs also in a play named Svapna-Vasavadaita, attri- 
buted to Bhasa, which represents him as a brother-in-iaw and 
contemporary of Odayana, king of Kauéimbi. Kut Buddhist and 
Jain writers agree ir: asserting that Udavi was the son of Ajatagatrv 
and alse his successor. A Naga-dasaka ia placed by the former at 
the end of the lst of kings of Simbisdra’s line, and this ruler is 
identified by soine with the Daréaka of the Puranas. In view of the 
antiquity of the Buddhist tradition, it is difficult tu accept the 
‘Purdnic statement about Udayi’s relationship with Daréaka and 
Ajatasatru as correct. 

Udayi had probably to fight with the king of Avanti, but the 
most notable event of his reign was the foundation of the city of 
Kusumapura or Pataliputra nestling under the shelter of the 
fortress erected by the ministers of Ajatadatru. 

The history of Magadha after Udayi is obscure. The Purdnic 
Chronicles place immediately after him two kings named Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahinandin, the last of whom is said to have had a 
son, by a Sidra woman, named Mab&padma or Mah&padmapati 
Nanda, with whom began a line of Sidra or semi-Siidra kings. 
Buddhisi writers, on the other hand, insert thirteen additional 
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names between Ud&yi and. Nandivardhana. They omit Mahdnandin 
and mention in his place a prince named Panchamaka. According 
to the Buddhist account, Udayi was followed by Anuruddha, 
Munda, and Nagadasaka, ali parricides, of whom the last was 
banished by the indignant citizens, who met together and anointed 
as their king a worthy minister known by the name of Sisuniga 
(Susunaga). Sisunaga was succeeded by his son Kalasoka, after 
whom cams his sons, ten in number, of whom the ninth was 
Nandivardhana and the tenth Pafichamaka. One Buddhist work, 
the Asokdvadina, mentions Kakavarnin, instead of Kalasoka, 
among the successors of Munda. 

The most important divergence between the Buddhist and 
Purdnic accounts is in regard to the place assigned to Sisunaga 
and Kaikavarnin (Kiékavarna) in the dynastic lists. While Buddhist 
writers place them long after Bimbisira, Ajatesatru and even 
Udayi, and represent them as belonging to a different family, the 
Purdinas make them head the whole list and actually refer to them 
as ancestors of Bimbisdra and Ajatagatru. There is, however, one 
detail in the Puranic account which throws doubt on the credibility 
of the tradition it transmits, and tends to confirm the Buddhist 
evidence. After mentioning the successors of Pradyota, king of 
Avanti, whom we know to be a contemporary of Bimbisiira and 
Ajatagatru, tho Puranas say: “Sisuuaga will destroy ail their 
prestige and will be king.” This clear assertion undoubtedly 
supports the view that Siguniga came long after Bimbisira and 
Ajatasatru, and carried on their forward policy by the absorption 
of the powerful kingdom of Avanti (Malwa). 

Sigunaga’s successcr, Kalasoka or Kakavarnin, seems to have 
been a ruler of some consequence. He transferred his royal resi- 
dence permanently from Girivraja to Patalipuira, though Vaisali 
waa occasionally graced by the presence of the sovereign. It was 
in this last city that the second great Council of the Buddhists 
is said to have been held in the tenth year of the king’s reign when 
a century had gone by since the Parinirvéna of the Buddha. The 
Assembly settled some disputed points of discipline and condemned 
the acticn of certain Vrijian monks who tried to introduce a 
relaxation of the rules. The end of Kakavarna was tragic. Tradition 
affirms that he had a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity 
of a city which may have been Pataliputra, Vaisali or some other im. 
portant city in the empire. His sons were probably young and in. 
experienced and soon made room for a man of sterner stuff. 
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The Nandas 


The new king belonged to a family called Nanda by 4ll our 
authorities. His personal name or epithet was Mahipadma or 
Mahapadmapati, “‘sovereign of an infinite host”, or ‘of immense 
wealth’’, according to the Purinas, and Ugrasena, “possessed of 
a terrible army’, according to Buddhist writers. After him his 
eight sons ruled in succession, and then the crown went to Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, the founder of a new and more illustrious dynasty. 
The total duration of the Nanda line was 155 years according to 
the Jain texts, a century according to the Puranas, and only 22 
years according to the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. The Jain 
figure is too high for a couple of generations. The Puranas agree 
in assigning a period of 12 years to the sons of Mahapadma. But 
they differ in regard to the duration of the reign of Mahapadma 
himself, which some put at 88 years and others at 28 years. The 
smaller figure 28 when added to 12 does not make up the total 100. 
The higher figure 88 for one reign is incredible and its rejection 
involves a reduction of the total period of 100 years assigned by 
Puranic tradition to the Nandas. In view of this, the Ceylonese 
account cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Regarding the parentage of the first Nanda, we have two distinct 
traditions. The Puradgas represent him as son of Mahanandin, the 
last king of the Saisunaga dynasty, by a Siidra woman. Jaina writers, 
on the other hand, represent him as the son of a courtesan by a 
barber. The Jaina tradition about the barber origin of the first 
Nanda is strikingly supported by the testimony of Quintus Curtius. 
Referring to the father of the predecessor of Chandragupta Maurya 
who must be identified with the first Nanda, Curtius says that he 
was @ barber who gained the affections of the queen, murdered his 
sovereign, and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian of 
the royal children, usurped the supreme authority. He next put 
the young princes to death. The murdered sovereign seems to have 
been Kakavarnin, whose sons were evidently the young princes 
who were done to death by the ambitious barber. 

The new king, though of humble origin, was a vigorous ruler. 
Puranic tradition affirms that he exterminated all Kshatriyas and 
became sole monarch, bringing all under his undisputed sway. 
The ascription of a wide dominion to the Nanda king is supported 
by Greek evidence which refers to the most powerful peoples who 
dwelt beyond the Beas in the time of Alexander as being under 
one sovereign who had his capital at Pataliputra. A Kalinga 
inscription of early date refers to Nanda’s connection with an 
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aqueduct in that country. This may be taken to imply that King 
Nanda held away also in Kalinga, that is, Southern Orissa and the 
contiguous part of the Northern Circars. 

The first Nanda was succeeded by his eight sons, of whom the 
last was named Dbana-Nanda, the Agrammes or Xandrames of 
classical writers. This monarch owned a vast treasure and com- 
manded a huge army of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 
chariots and no less than 3,000 elephants. Some writers raise the 
number of horsemen, chariots and elephants to 80,000, 8,000, 
and 6,000 respectively. To amass the treasure and maintain the 
huge force, the king had to resort to heavy taxation. His conduct 
towards the people bespoke his low origin. It is therefore no wonder 
that he was “detested and held cheap by his subjects”. The dis- 
affected element found a leader in Chandragupta who overthrew 
the Nanda dynasty, and laid the foundation of the illustrious 
family of the Mauryas. If tradition is to be believed, a Taxilian 
Brahmana named Kautilya or Chanakya played a leading part in 
the dynastic revolution. The conqueror of the Nandas had also 
another problem—the presence of foreign invaders in the north- 
western provinces of his country. 


Persian and Macedonian Invasions 


Gandhara, the territory round Peshawar and Rawalpindi, was, 
in the time of Bimbisara, under a king named Pukkus&ti, who 
sent an embassy and a letter to the king of Maygadha. What the 
object of the mission was we do not know, but about the middle 
of the sixth century B.o. we find the hordes of Cyrus (c. 558-530 B.0.), 
the founder of the Achaemenian empire of Persia, knocking at the 
vates of India and destroying the famous city of Kapisa near the 
junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir rivers north-east of Kabul. 
The district west of the river Indus became tributary to the 
Persians, and the name of Gandhara began to appear prominently 
among the subject nations in the early inscriptions of Darius 
(522-486 B.0.), the most illustrious among the successors of Cyrus. 
Darius followed up the earlier successes of his house by sending 
a naval expedition to the Indus under the command of Skylax. 
This expedition paved the way for the annexation of the Indus 
valley as far as the deserts of RA&jputana. It constituted the 
twentieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian empire. 
It paid a tribute proportionately larger than all the rest—360 
Euboic talents of gold dust, equivalent to more than a million 


sterling. 
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Xerxes, the son of Darius I, and his successors seem to have 
maintained some control over the Indian provinces, which furnished 
contingents to their army. Reference is made in certain instriptions 
of Xerxes to the suppression of rebellion in lands ‘‘where, before, 
the Daivas were wershipped; then, by Ahuramazda’s will, of such 
temples of the Daivas I (the king) sapped the foundations”. The 
Daiva-worshipping lands may have included the Indian satrapies. 
But the hold of the later Achaemenians on their eastern possessions 
gradually became weak, and towards the middle of the fourth 
century 3B.c. the Indian borderland was parcelled out among 
varions small States, the rulers of which were practically independent. 

The hill country north of the Kabul river, drained by the Kunar 
and the Swat, was occupicd mainly by the Asvakas, a people 
whose name is derived from the Sanskrit Agva, [ranian Aspa 
(horse). Somewhere in this mountain region stood also the city 
of Nysa, alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists. The 
old territory of Gandhéra was divided into two parts by the Indus. 
To the west of the river lay the kingdom of Pushkalavati in the 
modern district of Peshiwar and to its east was the realm of 
‘Takshasila (Txila) in the present district of Rawalpindi. Taxila was a 
prosperous kingdom governed by goud laws. Its capital was a noble 
city which vceupied the site of the present Bhir Mound near 
Saraikala, twenty miles uorth-west of Rawalpindi, It tay on the 
high road from Central Asia to the interior of India, and the fame 
of ity market-place spread to the distant evrners of the civilised 
world. Great as an emporium of comtaerce, the city was greater 
still as a centre of learning. Crowds of eager svholars flocked to 
it for instruction in the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of 
knowledge. Tradition aifirms that the Great Epic, the Mahabharata 
waa first cecited in this city. 

The mountain territory just abeve the Taxila country was 
neeupied by the kingdoms of Uraaaé (Hazara district) and Abhisara 
(Punch and Naoshera). To the south-east of Taxila lay the twin 
kingdoms of the Pitrus or Pauravas, a peopie already famous in 
the Vedic hymns. Tho territory of the prince mentioned by Greek 
historians as the elder Poros, was situated between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, while the principality of his nephew, the younger 
Poros, stretched trom the Chenaib to the Ravi. On the confines of 
the country of the Pauravas lav the territories of the Glaukanikoi 
and Kathaioi and the principality of Saubhiti. The southern 
part of the Jhang district with the contiguous portion of the lower 
valicv of the Ravi was occupied by the Sibis and the Mdlavas, 
with whom were associated the Kshudrakas, while lower down the 
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Chenab lived the Ambashthas. These tribes were antonomous and 
some of them are expressly mentioned as having a democratic 
government. Upper Sind was divided among a number of poten- 
tates of whom the most important was Mousikanos, whose capital 
probably lay at or near Alor. In the Indus delta stood the city of 
Pattala which, like Sparta, was governed by two kings and a 
Senate of Elders. 

In 336 B.c. the throne of Macedon, a powerful military State 
in the land of the Yavanas in south-east Europe, was occupied by 
Alexander, a prince of remarkable energy and ability. In 333 
and 331 B.o. Alexander inflicted two severe defeats on the great king 
of Persia, the last of the line of Darius and Xerxes, and occupied 
his realm. In 330 3.0. the Persian king died, leaving his conqueror 
the undisputed master of the Achaemonian empire. Three years 
later, in 327 s.o., Alexander crossed the Hindukush and resolved 
to recover the Indian satrapies that had once acknowledged the 
sway of his Persian predecessors. To secure his communicationa, 
he garrisoned a number of strongholds near modern Kabul and 
passed the winter of 327-326 3.c. in warfare with the fierce hill 
tribes of the Kunar and Swat valleys. He stormed the fortresses 
of Massaga and Aornos and received the submission of the city 
of Nysa. His generals took the city of Pushkalivati. Massaga 
probably lay to the north of the Malakand Pass. Aornos has 
vecently been identified with the height of Una between the Swat 
and the Indus, while Nysa bas been located on the lower spurs 
of the three-peaked Koh-i-Mor between the Kunar and Swat 
valleys. Pushkalavati is represented by the modern Charsadda 
near the junction of the Swat and Kabul rivers, about seventeen 
miles north-east of Peshawar. 

The conqueror next forced his way through dense jungles to 
Ohind and crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats (326 B.c.). In 
his operations, he received valuable help from Anibhi, king of Taxila, 
who now received the invader in his own capital with obsequious 
pomp. After a brief respite, Alexander resumed his march and 
pushed on to the Hydaspes (Vitasté, modern Jhelum). According 
to one theory, he followed the line of the modern Grand Trunk 
Road to the town of Jhelum. According to another view, he 
descended through the pass of Nandan to the right bank of the 
Hydaspes close to the village of Haranpur. On his arrival, he 
found a huge army drawn up on the other bank of the river to 
oppose his further progress. The formidable host was led by the 
elder Paurava king, a man of gigantic and powerful build, who 
was mortified at the pusillanimous conduct of his Taxilian neighbour, 
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and resolved to defend hiy hearth and home against the audacious 
invader from the west. Alexander found it impossible to cross 
the stream, which was then in full flood, in the face of a mighty 
array of warriors and elephants. He diverted the attention of 
his enemy by demonstrations in different directions and then 
stole a passage at a sharp bend of the river about seventeen miles 
above his camp, under cover of a thickly wooded promontory 
and an island in mid-stream covered with jungle. The place of 
crossing is located by some above the town of Jhelum and by 
others at Jalalpur. A small force that had hurried to dispute the 
passage of the invaders was easily routed, and Alexander advanced 
quickly to give battle to the Indian king. The Paurava, too, 
marched forth to meet his adversary and drew up his army in 
battle array. He had with him 30,000 foot, 4,000 horses, 300 
chariots, and 200 elephants. He arranged his clephants in front 
of the infantry and placed the cavalry on the wings with chariots 
in front of then. The vast force looked like a city with elephants 
as bastions and men-at-arms as the circumvallating wall. The 
field of battle cannot be definitely located. Scholars who place 
Alexander’s camp at Jhelum think that the hostile forces met in 
the Karri plain. 

The Indian king made the mistake of allowing the Macedonians 
to take the offensive with their superior cavalry. The latter began 
by an attack on the Indian left wing. The Indian charioteer and 
horseman could not withstand the onslaught of the mounted 
archers in the Macedonian ranks, and the Indian infantry were 
prevented by the slippery slush under foot from making an effective 
use of their formidable bows. The elephants for a time spread 
havoc in the enemy’s ranks, but many of the monsters were 
maddened by wounds and rushed on friends and foes alike. The 
Paurava force suffered most and was soon scattered by the veterans 
of Alexander. The Indian king, however, did not flee, but went 
on fighting on a mighty elephant until he received a severe wound. 
He was then brought to the presence of the conqueror, who asked 
him how he would like to be treated. “Act like a king,” answered 
the valiant Paurava. The Macedonian treated his gallant adversary 
generously and gave him back his kingdom. It was no part of 
Alexander’s policy to alienate the sympathy of powerful local 
princes if it could be helped, and he understood the value of brave 
and chivalrous allies in a newly-acquired territory, far away from 
the seat of empire, who could be trusted to uphold the authority 
of the supreme ruler and serve as a check on one another. 

The invader next overran the petty principalities and tribal 
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territories in the vicinity of the realm of the great Paurava. He 
crossed the Akesines (Chenaib) and the Hydraotes (Ravi), stormed 
Sangala, the stronghold of the Kathaioi, probably situated in 
the Gurudaspur district, and moved on to the Hyphasis (Beas). 
He wished to press forward to the Ganges valley, but his war- 
worn troops would not allow him to go farther. The king erected 
twelve towering altars to mark the utmost limit of his march, 
and then with a heavy heart retraced his steps to the Jhelum. 
He sent part of his troops down the river in a flotilla of boats under 
the command of Nearchos. The rest fought their way through 
the territory of free and warlike tribes inhabiting the lower valley 
of the Ravi and the Chenib. Thousands of people, including women 
and children, perished in the course of the struggle, and the inhabit- 
ants of one city, preferring death to dishonour, threw themselves 
into the flame in the manner of the Rajputs who practised Jauhar 
in later times. 

The conqueror himself received a dangerous wound while storming 
one of the citadels of the powerful tribe of the Mdlavas. The 
subdued nations made presents of chariots, bucklers, gems, draperies, 
lions, tigers, etc. Alexander next reduced the principalities of Sind 
and sailed to the open sea (325 B.c.). A portion of the Macedonian 
host had already been sent home through Afghanistan. Another 
division, led by the king himself, trudged through the deserts of 
Baluchistan and, after terrible sufferings, reached Babylon. The 
rest of the troops returned by sea to the north of the Tigris under 
the command of Nearchos. Alexander did not long survive his 
return to Babylon, where he died in 323 B.c. 


Administrative arrangements made by Alexander 


The Macedonian king had no desire to renounce his new con- 
quests. He wished to incorporate them permanently into his 
extensive empire. He formed the districts to the west of the 
Hydaspes into regular satrapies under Persian or Macedonian 
governors who were assisted, in some cases, by Indian chiefa 
like Sasigupta of Aornos and Ambhi of Taxila. Beyond the river 
he created a system of protected States under vassal kings, among 
whom the great Paurava and the king of Abhisira were the most 
eminent. Macedonian garrisons were stationed in Pushkalévati, 
Taxila, and other impo.tant strategic centres. New cities were 
built, mostly on the great rivers, to establish the authority of the 
conqueror firmly in the acquired territories and stimulate trade 
and navigation in the Land of the Five Rivers. 
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Effect of the Persian and Macedonian Invasions 


The Macedonian prefectures and garrisons were soon swept 
away by Chandragupta Maurya, and within a few years all vestige 
of foreign domination disappeared from the Punjab and Sind. 
But the invasions of Darius and Alexander had not been in vain. 
The Persian conquest had unveiled India probably for the first 
time to the Western world and established contact between this 
country and the peoples of the Levant. Indian spearmen and 
archers fought under the Persian banner on European soil in 
the fifth century 8.c. and quickened the intérest of the peoples 
of Hellas in this land of ,strange folks and surpassing wealth. 
Persian and Greek officials found employment in the Indus pro- 
vinces ‘and made their presence felt in various ways. The intro- 
duction of new scripta—Aramaic, Kharoshiht and the alphabet 
styled Yavandni by Panini, is probably to he traced to this source. 
Whether some important features of the architecture of the 
Maurya period and certain phrases used in the Asokan edicts 
are also to be attributed to their enterprise, is a highly debatable 
question. The hold of the great king on the Indian frontier slackened 
considerably in the fourth century 8.0. The arduous campaigns 
. of Alexander restored the fallen fabric of imperialism and laid 
the foundation of a closer contact between India and the Hellenio 
world. The Macedonian empire in the Indus valley no doubt 
perished within a short time. But the Macedonian had welded 
the political atoms into one unit and thus paved the way for the 
more permanent union under the Mauryas. The voyages and 
expeditions planned by Alexander widened the geographical 
horizon of his contemporaries, and opened up new lines of com- 
munication and new routes for trade and maritime enterprise. 
The colonies that the conqueror planted in the Indian borderland 
do not appear to have been altogether wiped out by the Mauryas. 
Yavana officials continued to serve the great king of Magadha 
as they, had served the great king of Echatana and Persepolis, 
and Yavana adventurers carved out independent kingdoms in the 
north-west when the sun of Magadha set. If Greeks in later ages 
learnt lessons in philosophy and religion from Indian Buddhists 
and Bhagavatas, the Indians on their part imitated the Greek 
coinage, honoured Greek astronomers and appreciated Hellenistic 
art. This was due ultimately to the measures that Alexander 
had adopted ‘“‘to set little bits of Hellas down” in the wilds of 
Western and Central Asia and on the banks of the Indus and 
the Akesines. 


CHAPTER VI 
CIVILISATION IN THE EARLY DAYS OF MAGADIAN ASCENDANOY 


Sources 


For the history of the Indian civilisation during the early period 
of Magadhan hegemony we have to turn to various sources. No 
single set of documents gives a picture of the whole of India. For 
an authentic account of the Indus valley and the north-western 
borderland, we have to depend mainly on Greek evidence. For 
the Madhya-dega or the upper Ganges valley, and particularly its 
western part, the land of the Kurus and the Pafichalas which 
was the cradle and centre of Brihmanism, we have to look te the 
Braihmanical Sutras and the early epic. The epic, no doubt, looks 
back to the heroic age which is coeval with the later Vedic period, 
but the extant poems have a wider geographical outlook than 
the later Vedic texts. 


Administration 


Neither in the east nor in the west was monarchy tho only form 
of government in the beginning of our period or towards its close. 
There were, no doubt, powerful rdjds in South Bihar and Oudh, 
as well as in Malwa and the Punjab, who were fighting to extend 
their authority at the expense of their neighbours and build up 
wrue imperial States. But they had to reckon with free and war- 
like tribes, governed by their own elders and owning the authority 
of no monarch. Kingship, again, was not everywhere of the same 
type. Some of the kingdoms in eastern India were true Sdmrdjyas, 
governed by rulers who could justly call themselves Hkardt or 
sole monarch. In the Indus delta, on the other hand, we have 
kings who commanded in war but left the work of government 
to a Senate of Elders. The number cf kings was two, as in Sparta, 
an early instance of dvairdjya or diarchy, so famous in Indian 
history and tradition, While Siidras acquired supreme power in 
the lower Ganges valley, the state of things in the lower valley 
of the Indus was different, and great political power was exercised 
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by the Briéhmanas. The rdja of the Madhya-deda, judging by the 
testimony of the epic, was no autocrat. He carried on the affairs 
of hig realm with the assistance of the Sabhd, usually consisting 
of princes of the blood and military chiefs. The circle of advisers 
was sometimes enlarged by the admission of priests and officials 
or representatives of lower orders like the Siétas. Among certain 
tribes, all clansmen had a right to attend the Sabhd, which was 
thus a popular assembly and not a council of magnates. Even 
in kingdoms where the popular assembly is not much in evidence, 
the monarch had to defer to the wishes of Brahmanas, elders of 
corporations and the commonalty. He had to do what was pleasing 
to the people. For the efficient discharge of his duties he had to 
learn the Vedas and the Sdstras. Tyrannical princes were not 
infrequently expelled from the throne. Even in Magadha, the citadel 
of imperialism, the king consulted the village headmen. A dynasty 
wat driven out-by the citizens because of its delinquencies. 

Monarchies were often hereditary and the reigning prince at 
times nominated his successor. But cases of election ure referred 
to by all our authorities. Choice was sometimes limited to members 
of the royal family, but on occasions selections were made from 
outside. A Greek writer tells us that in a certain district of the 
Punjab the bandsomest man was chosen as king. Kingship was 
no longer a monopoly of the Kshatriya caste, and one of the most 
powerful dynasties of the age was of Siidra extraction. 

With the growth of kingdoms and the incorporation of new 
territory, the office of the viceroy and provincial governor became 
more and more important. Among other State functionaries, the 
Purohita was of special importance in Kasi-Kosala, as we learn from 
the Ramdyana and several Jdtakas. In the Kuru-Pafichéla and 
Matsya countries, on the other hand, the Purohita was over-shadowed. 
by the Sendpatt, who was often a prince of the blood or a person of 
royal rank. 

The most important feature of the administrative development 
of the period under review was the rise of a class of high officials 
styled mahdmdtras, who are unknown to the Vedic texts and 
gradually tend to disappear after the Maurya and- Sétavihana 
periods. They were charged with duties of a varied character. 
Some looked after general affairs (sarvdrthaka). Others administered 
justice (vydvahdrika). A third body had charge of the army 
(send-nadyaka). Others were entrusted with the work of cadastral 
survey (rajjugraheaka) or measurement of the king’s share of the 
produce (dronamdpaka). 

In the administration of justice, the king continyed to play 
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an important part. It was his duty to give decisions in accordance 
with the special laws of the districts, castes, and families. But 
much of the judicial work was now entrusted to the Vydvahdrikas 
or judges. 

Scarcely less important than the administration of justice was 
the protection of the people from armed foes. To do this duty the 
rulers had to maintair. big armies. Important changes were effected 
in military organisation by the introduction of war-elephants as 
a regular feature of the fighting forces, and the creation of the body 
of maha&matras to take charge of the department of war. Armies 
of the period usually consisted of four elements: infantry, cavalry, 
chariots and elephants. To these the later epic adds the navy, 
labourers, spies and local guides. Greek writers refer to expert 
sailors in the Indus delta whom the Macedonians employed to 
steer their vessels down to the ocean when their own attempts 
at navigation failed. It is not improbable that rulers of the deltaic 
regions maintained small fleets even before the organisation of 
‘a big naval department by the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 

About the equipment of Indian troops in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.0. we have fortunately a few details recorded by Greek 
observers. The Indian infantry, clad in cotton garments, usually 
carried long bows and iron-tipped arrows made of cane. Some 
were armed with spears. They also carried a two-handed sword 
and a buckler of undressed ox-hide. The cavalry had usually the 
same equipment as the infantry. The chariots were drawn by 
horses or wild asses and carried six men apiece, of whom two 
were bowmen, two were shield-bearers, and two were charioteers. 
Epic poets refer to the division of the army into akshauhinis, - 
vdhinis, etc., mention different kinds of battle-array (vyitha), 
and allude to various projectiles including the gataghni or hundred- 
killer. Jaina writers refer to the use made by Ajatasatru of the 
mahasilakantaga and ra(t)hamusala. The first seems to have been 
some engine of war of the nature of a catapult which threw big 
stones. The second was a chariot to which a mace was attached 
and which, running about, effected great execution. 

Greek writers bear testimony to the fact that in the art of war 
Indians were far superior to the other peoples of Asia. Their 
failure to offer a successful resistance to foreign invaders was often 
due to an inferiority in cavalry. Indian commanders in ancient 
times pinned their faith more upon elephants than upon horses. 

The maintenance of a splendid court, a big army and a large 
body of civil officials required money. Weak rulers had some- 
times to appease their conquerors by the payment of heavy tribute. 
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Some of the kings loved to hoard treasure to the amount of several 
millions. The collection of revenue was, therefore, all- -important 
to the State, and sometimes strange expedients were resorted to 
by rulers to fill their treasuries. The oldest source of revenue 
was the bali, a contribution mentioned as early as the Vedic hymns. 
Bhaga, the king’s,share of reaped corn, became, in course of time, the 
most important ‘sourée of Stute revenue, and shadbhdgin, “a sharer 
of the sixth part”, a standing epithet of the king. The bhdga 
was measured out either by the village authorities or by royal 
officials at the barn-doors, or by survey of the crops. Among 
the most important revenue officials was the Grdma-bhojaka or 
village head-man. The oifice was sometimes held by royal ministers. 
Bali gradually acquired the sense of an oppressive impost, and 
the collectors of bali were apparently classed with man-eating 
demons. Among other royal dues, mention may be made of ‘ milk- 
money’’, payable by the people when an heir was born to the 
king, and taxes and octroi duties paid by merchants. The ruler 
also imposed at times forced labour and claimed the right to dispose 
of forest land and unowned property. 

About the kingless States or republics our information is mainly 
derived from Buddhist and Greek sources, though some details 
are given by the Sanskrit epics and works on polity as well as 
the sacred literature of the Jainas. Coins and inscriptions are not 
of much help for our period. The word for a republic was Samgha 
or Gana, but the terms were also applied to religious fraternities 
and economic corporations. Like monarchies, the republics, too, 
were not all of the same type. Some were tribal oligarchies, others 
are expressly mentioned as having a domocratic constitution. 
Some of these States embraced several clans, others were limited 
to single Aulas or even cities. Some were sovereign States owning 
no allegiance to any external authority. Others did homage to 
some neighbouring potentate, though enjoying a considerable 
degree of local autonomy. There were, however, certain features 
common to all. Each had its parishad or assembly which met 
in the samsthagdra or mote-hall where young and 1 alike were 
present. According to 4 high authority, the method vf procedure 
generally adopted in the tribal meetings was not by voting on a 
motion. The point at issue waa either carried unanimously or 
referred for arbitration to a committee of referees. _Besides the 
central assembly at the capital, there were local partshads in all 
the more important places in the State. The citizens honoured and 
esteemed the Mahaliakas or elders and held it a point of duty to 
hearken to their words. Executive government was in the hands 
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of a single chief or a number of chiefs styled Rajan, Gana rajan 
or Samghamukhya, corresponding to the Roman consul or Greek 
archon. The Rdajas or Samghamukhyas were either identical with 
the Mahallakas or selected from them. The title Rajan was some- 
times loosely applied to all the chief men of the State, for we 
hear of 7,707 Rajds among the Lichchhavis, though one document 
puts the figure at 500 and a Jaina text seems to limit the title to 
only nine. A Buddhist commentary seems to suggest that the 
Rajas ruled by turns. The number of elderly citizens eligible for 
the chief executive office probably fluctuated from time to time. 

Besides the Rajan there were other functionaries styled Upardajan 
(vice-consul), Sendpati: (general), Bhanddgdarika (treasurer), etc. 


Social Life 


With the Aryan expansion over practically the whole of India, 
came a wide diversity of social conditions. Customs not approved 
in the Gangetic Doaib were admitted as good usage in the north 
beyond the river Sarasvati or the south beyond the Narmada. 
Women, for example, enjoyed in southern India certain pri- 
vileges denied to their mid-Indian sisters. The wife in the 
south was allowed to eat in the company of her husband, and 
restrictions on the marriage of cognates were not so strict in the 
south as in the north. Widow marriage and Levirate had not fallen 
into disuse even in the Ganges valley, and burning of widows 
was not sanctioned by the orthodox lawgivers. But the practice 
of Satt could not have been unknown in the north-west. In the 
epic we hear of the self-immolation of a princess born in the Madra 
country in the Punjab, and Creek writers refer to the widow of 
an Indian commander who “departed to the pyre crowned with 
filleta by her women and decked out splendidly as for a wedding’’, 
A few polyandrous marriages are alluded to in the epic, but these 
were not sanctioned by general usage and must have been of 
very rare occurrence. 

The picture of the woman in the Greek accounts, Buddhist 
discourses or epic tales does not always agree with that portrayed 
in the formal codes of law. The women of the Dharma-Sitras 
were helpless beings who were always dependent on their male 
relations and were classed with properties of minors or sealed 
deposits. The women known to Alexander’s contemporaries took 
the arms of their fallen relatives and fought side by side with 
the men against the enemy of their country. The epic matron 
exhorted her indolent son to ‘flare up like a torch, though it be 
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but for a moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff just to 
prolong life”. Education was not denied to women, some of whem 
are described as being widely known for their knowledge, learning, 
and dialectic skill, Buddhist texts refer to princesses who com- 
posed poems that are preserved in the Thert-gatha or the Psalms 
of the Sisters. Jn several epic stories we find references to 
svayamvara or choice of a husband by the bride herself, and in 
a famous episode of the Mahdabhdrata a king asked his daughter 
to choose a husband and said that he would give her the man 
of her choice. Seclusion of women was practised in certain families, 
but many of the epic tales bear witness to a freer life where women 
laid aside their veils and came out of the seclusion of their houses. 
This was specially the case on the occasion of a great national 
festival or sorrow. ‘‘Women should not be slain,” says one great 
epic poet. ‘‘A wife iy half the man,” says another, and adds that 


““Whene’er we suffer pain and grief 
Like mothers kind they bring relief.” 


The common people mostly lived in villages in humble dwellings 
made of thatch which were sometimes mud-plastered for fear of 
fire. Kings resided in fortified towns (pur) or cities (nagara) provided 
with lofty walls, strong ramparts, watch-towers and gates. These 
cities contained pleasure parks, streets lighted with torches and 
watered, assembly halls, dancing halls, gambling houses, courts 
of justice, booths for traders and work-places of artisans. The 
number of big cities was not large. Early Buddhist texts refer 
to six such places—Champé (near Bhagalpur), Rajagriha (in the 
Patna district), Sravasti (Saheth-Maheth), Siketa (Oudh), Kaugaimbi 
(near Allahabad), and Benares (Varanasi or Banaras) as flourishing 
in the days of the Buddha. Taxila is omitted in this list, either be- 
cause it had not yet risen to greatness or because It was far away in 
the north-west. The city of Pataliputra was founded after the death 
of the sage of the Sakyas. One of the capital cities, that of a kingless 
State, is expressly mentioned as a “little wattle and daub town’, “a 
branch township” surrounded by jungles. 

The royal residence in the Bréhmanical Sitras is a modest 
structure probably built of wood. Buddhist texts refer to a palace 
of stone, but it was in fairyland. They also mention buildings of 
seven storeys in height (sapta bhiimaka prdsdda). It is suggested 
by a high authority that in early times the superstructure at least 
of all dwellings was either woodwork or brickwork. But certain 
texts refer to workers in stone who built houses with materia] from 
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the ruins of a former village. The imperial palace described in the 
epic is a noble mansion made of stone and metal and provided 
with arches and roofs supported by a thousand pillars. 

The inner court of the palace contained playgrounds with flowers 
and fountains where the women amused themselves. Little 
princesses had their dolls, pafichilikd. They also played with a 
ball, kKanduka, while the boys sported with a ball or hockey (vid), 
which they rolled or tossed about. The usual recreations of women 
were singing, dancing and music. There was a dancing hall attached 
to almost every palace. Men, too, are represented by Creek authors 
as being very fond of singing and dancing. But the chief pastimes 
of knights were gambling, hunting, listening to tales of war, and 
tournaments in amphitheatres surrounded by platforms for 
spectators. Buddhist texts refer to acrobatic feats, combats of 
animals and a kind of primitive chess play. 

The dress of the people of the Indus valley consisted of a tunic 
made of cotton and two other pieces of stuff, one thrown about 
their shoulders and the other twisted round their heads. Men 
wore ear-rings and dyed their beards. They used umbrellas and 
shoes. Women of the aristocratic class were decked with golden 
stars about their heads and a multitude of necklets and bangles 
set with precious gems. Girls of the same classes in the Gangetic 
region also wore necklaces besides waist-bands and anklets adorned 
with bells. They were gaudily attired in linen or yellow or red 
silk. 

The early epic warrior did not feel much compunction in taking 
meat, but in the later epic the slaughter of animals in the manner 
of the Kshatriyas is regarded as cruel and ghoulish. The growing 
feeling of pity for animate beings is reflected in the exhortation 
“don’t kill the guiltless cow’’, and the practice of substituting 
images of animals made out of meal for real living creatures. The 
ordinary fare of the Indians of the north-west borderland, according 
to Greek observers, consisted of pulpy rice and seasoned meat. 
These were served up on a gold dish placed on a table. The drinking 
of wine was not widely prevalent except on the occasion of religious 
festivals. People in upper Sind had a kind of Lacedaemonian 
common meal where they ate in public. Their food consisted of 
what was taken in the chase. 

Social distinctions were becoming rigid, though the epic 
philosophers declared that “‘There was no distinction of caste. 
The whole of this universe was divine, having emanated from 
Brahman. Created equally by the supreme spirit men had on 
account of their deeds been divided into various castes.” The 
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Greek writers note at the end of this period that the custom of 
the country prohibited intermarriage between the castes. Custom 
also prohibited anyone from exercising two trades, or from chang- 
ing from one caste to another. The sophist only could come from 
any caste. Brahmanical Jawgivers developed the theory of defile- 
ment and laid a ban on certain kinds of food as being intrinsically 
unfit for consumption by the twice-born or upper castes. Others, 
when defiled by the touch of certain classes of men and women, 
were regarded as impure. The theory of mixed castes is produced 
so as to explain the presence of new communities like the Yavanas. 
But such a theory tacitly admits that intermarriage between the 
castes did take place, and was Jegally recognised, though it was 
looked upon with distavour by some of the law-givers. Legal 
miaxims were counsels of perfection which were not always followed 
in practice. Greek historians refer to the matrimonial alliance 
between an Indian king and a Greek potentate. They also draw 
attention to the political activities and militancy of the Brihmanas 
in the lower Indus valley, and allude to the rise of a dynasty of 
barber origin in the valiey of the Ganges. Puranic writers refer to 
marriages of Kshatriya kings with Siidra women and the assumption 
of royal authority by the Siidras. Cases of intermarriage between 
castes and change of caste and occupation are also found in the 
epic. An epic king marries a Brihmana girl. A Kshatriya prince 
is promoted to the rank of a Brihmana. A Braihmana warrior 
leads the Kuru host against the Pindus and chieftains of the 
Pafichala country. A Kshatriya prince does not hesitate to 
embrace a Nishida whom he calls his friend, and takes food from 
a Savara woraan who has already served several sages. 

Buddbist writers acknowledge the existence of the four varnas 
and numerous degraded tribes and low trades (hinajdati and hina- 
filpa) besides aboriginal peoples, outcastes and slaves. They 
refer to pride of birth and taboos on intermarriage and _ inter- 
dining, especially with slave girls and outcastes. But they give 
the palm to the Kshatriya and, like some epic poets, usually 
regard character, and not birth or ceremonial purity, as the true 
test of caste. Like the epic poets again, they refer to a certain 
elasticity of caste rules in the matter of connubium, commensality 
and change of calling. Brihmanas took wives from royal houses. 
Princes, priests and pedlars ate together and intermarried. Brahmanpas 
and Kshatriyas took to trade and menial work. Weavers became 
archers. It is clear that social divisions and economic occupations 
did not exactly coincide, though the texts testify to a natural 
predilection of artisans and traders for the ancestral calling. 
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Economic Condition 


As already stated, the vast majority of the people seem to have 
preferred country life to residence in ‘‘towns covered with dust’’. 
The rural population consisted mainly of agriculturists and ranch- 
men, but we have also references to ‘‘craft villages” of carpenters, 
smiths and potters. Towns mainly attracted the ruling and 
commercial classes. 

The simple rites of the Grihya Siitras, such as “the furrow 
sacrifice” and “the threshing-floor sacrifice”’, testify to the import- 
ance of the agricultural population. The farmers lived in villages, 
the number of which was very large in every kingdom. Villages 
were largely autonomous, though under the suzerainty of the 
king who received certain dues that have already been specified 
above and sometimes claimed the right of appointing the head- 
man or officials who collected the village dues for him. The king’s 
right to agricultural land was probably limited to a share of its 
produce. The king could remit the tithe due to the Government or 
make it over to anyone he wished to favour. But even royal officials 
scrupulously avoided encroachment upon the rights of the peasant 
householders (grihapats). 

Nearchos refers to the cultivation of Jands in the north-west 
by a whole kinship. Each individual took what he needed out 
of the produce and the remnant was destroyed to discourage 
sloth. In the Ganges valley, the arable land of the village (grdma- 
kshetra) was split up into plots held by heads of houses who 
managed their own holdings but co-operated for purposes of fencing 
and irngation under the guidance of the headman (Bhojaka, 
Gramika). The holdings were usually small, but large estates 
farmed by Brahmanas were known though they were very rare. 
fhe bigger holdings were to a great extent managed with the 
assistance of hired labour. Slaves were not kept in large numbers 
and were ordinarily employed as domestic servants. 

The householders who had shares of the village field and 
constituted the village community have been described as peasant 
proprietors, but it is not clear whether they had any proprietary 
Tights as against the community or could transfer their shares 
to outsiders. Sale or gift of land was not unknown in Oudh or 
South Bihar, but the recorded cases generally refer to big estates 
owned by priests or nobles, anc not to the small holdings of the 
ordinary members of the village community. 

The village peasants were a generally contented lot, and both 
men and women had the civic spirit to work for the common 
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good. The result of co-operation was seen in the construction 
of reservoirs and the laying out of irrigation canals. In spite of their 
best endeavours, however, villagers could not escape famine for 
all time. The calamity, however, was not of frequent occurrence 
and, when it did come, its area was restricted. 

The rural population included, besides the village agriculturists, 
a considerable body of ranchmen who tended cattle. They avoided 
towns and villages and lived in cattle-ranches styled ghosha. 
Some of the cowboys roamed about with their flocks in forests 
and on the mountains. The herdsman was frequently employed 
to guard the royal cattle and to take the flocks of the village folk 
to the common grazing field beyond the cultivated lands. 

Handicraftsmen constituted a large part of the population both 
in rural and urban areas. The number of callings was large and 
included workers in stone and ivory and painters of frescoes. 
In some of the industries a considerable degree of specialisation 
was reached. They were also, to a large extent, localised and 
limited to particular families, for there was a general tendency 
&mong artisans for the son to follow the paternal calling. Eighteen 
of the more important crafts were organised into guilds (Sreni, 
Piga), each of which was presided over by a Pramukha (foreman), 
Jyeshthaka (elder) or Sreshthin (chief). We sometimes hear of a 
Mahasreshthin or supreme chief, and Anuéreshthin or deputy chief. 
Above all the guild officials stood the Bhanddgdrika who combined 
the post of State Treasurer with supreme headship over all the Srenis. 

It is doubtful if the full guild organisation had spread to sea- 
men and traders. Some of them had a Jyeshthaka (elder) or a 
Sdrthavaha (caravan-leader) and worked in union under a Sreshthin. 
But subordination to the leader or elder was not always in evidence, 
and merchants often plied their trade alone. 

The range of activities of sailors and merchants in the period 
represented by the Pali texts whose exact date is unknown was wide. 
We hear of sea-voyages and of trading journeys to the coast of Burma 
and the Malay world (Suvarna-bhiimi), Ceylon (T'dmraparni) and 
even to Babylon (Baveru). But navigators for the most part 
trafficked up and down the great rivers, especially the Indus, 
the Ganges and its tributaries. The principal sea-ports were 
Bhrigukachcha (Broach), Sirpéraka (Sopara, north of Bombay) 
and perhaps Tamralipti (Tamluk in West Bengal). Of the riparian 
ports, Sahajati (in Central India), Kaudé&ambi on the Jumna, 
Benares, Champé (near Bhagalpur), and latterly Pataliputra on 
the Ganges and Pattala on the Indus deserve special mention. 
The great inland routes mostly radiated from Benares and Sravasti. 
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One great highway connected the chief industrial and commercial 
centres of the Ganges valley with Central and Western Asia by 
way of the prosperous city of Taxila. Another stretched from 
Rajagriba in South Bihar by way of Sravasti in Oudh to the banks 
of the Godavari. Still another, and a far more difficult, route 
lay across the desert of Rajputana to the ports of Sauvira in the 
lower Indus valley and of the Upper Deccan near the mouth 
of the Narmad&. Adventurous merchants were guided along this 
route with difficulty by land-pilots who kept to the right track 
by observing the stars. 

The chief articles of trade were silk, muslin, embroidery, ivory, 
jewellery and gold. The system of barter had not died out 
altogether, but the use of coins as the medium of exchange was 
becoming general. The standard unit of value was the copper 
Karshapana, weighing a little more than 146 grains. Silver coins 
were also in circulation. King Ambhi of Taxila presented Alexander 
with two hundred talents of coined silver. The weight of a silver 
Karshépana, also called Purdna or Dharana, was a little more 
than 58 grains, which is one-tenth of that of the Nishka or Satamdna 
known to the Vedic texts. The weight and relative value of coins 
seem to have varied in different localities. 


Religion 


From the point of view of religion, the early days of the Magadhan 
ascendancy were among the most eventful in Indian history. 
Great changes took place within the fold of Brahmanism. Old 
ideas changed. New ones sprang into vigorous life. Popular cults 
and beliefs obtained recognition at the hands of the upper classes, 
and humanitarian and theistic movements gathered force and 
momentum as popular faith in animal sacrifice and barren ritual 
tended to diminish with the growth of free speculation presaged 
in the Upanishads. Outside the Brahmanical Holy Land, spiritual 
leadership passed from the hands of priestly theologians and 
sacrificers to ascetics and wanderers (Sramana, Parivrdjaka) who 
laid the utmost stress on non-injury to living beings and the 
cessation of craving for the things of the world. 

Greek references to the worship of Zeus Ombrios (Zeus of the 
rain-storms) probably suggest that the Vedio rain-gods like Indra 
and Parjanya were atill honoured in North-West India. It is to 
be noted that the deities in question figure prominently in the 
ritual of the Grihya Sitras. Parjanya finds mention also in 
the Buddhist Suttantas, which probably desoribe conditions in the 
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north-east, but the piace of Indra was there occupied by Sakra 
who is co-partner with Brahma in the lordship over the gods. 
Brahmanical texts refer to the growing popularity of Vaiéravana, 
Kumara (Karttikeya), and the goddesses Uma-Haimavati and 
Vasini who are regarded as different aspects of Durga, the 
mother-goddess, consort of Siva. Side by side with these 
divinities appear the spirits dwelling in waters, herbs, trees, etc. 
The mention of Vaisravana points to the influence of the 
Yaksha cult, the popularity of which is attested both by epic 
and Buddhist evidence. The cult of trees and of water deities 
like the Ganges is noted by Curtius and Strabo, and the idea 
of the Kalpa-vriksha, the tree which will give a man all he 
wants, occurs prominently in literature, including that of the 
Jainas. 

Most of the deities are now thoroughly anthropomorphised and 
become quite human in dress, talk and action. With the growth 
of anthropomorphism came the increased use of images and the 
construction of temples for daily service. Icons were known to 
the ancient people of the lower Indus valley, and stray allusions 
to images have been traced in some Ve-lic texts. But the first un- 
doubted historical reference to image-worship by an Aryan tribe 
occurs in a passage of Curtius, who states that an image of Herakles 
waa carried in front of the Paurava army as it advanced against 
Alexander. Patanjali refers to the exhibition and sale of images 
of Siva, Skanda, and Viéakha by the Mauryas who rose to power 
at. the end of our period. Temples of a primitive kind are mentioned 
already in the Satapatha-Brahmana, but these were not meant for 
iconic worship. In the epic, however, we have clear references to 
temples sacred to deities. 

Blood sacrifices were sometimes offered to some of the gods, 
but all our authorities bear testimony to a new feeling of pity for 
living beings. The Mahdbhdrata refers to the rescue by Pandu 
princes, led by Krishna, of hundreds of kings who were kept tor 
sacrifice in the fortress of Girivraja ‘‘as mighty elephants are kept 
in mountain caves by the lion”. The Grihya Siitras prescribe 
rules for the substitution of images of meal at a sacrifice for rea} 
living creatures. Greek and Latin observers note that Brihmanas 
do not eat the flesh of animals which help man in his labours. 
The remark undoubtedly confirms the Indian evidence regarding 
the growing feeling of reverence for the cow. The doctrine of 
Ahimsd or non-injury was specially inculeated by the ascetics 
and wanderers who had great influence over the people especially 
in Eastern India.. An interesting glimpse of the ascetics of Taxila 
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is afforded by the account of Onesikritos who accompanied 
Alexander to that city in 326 B.o. 

Among the most important religious concepts of the period, a 
prominent place should be assigned to the doctrines of Samsdra 
and Karma, i.e. belief in repeated transmigration and the Law 
of the Deed. The whole world is conceived as a “perpetual process 
of creation, destruction and re-birth filling eternity with an ever- 
lasting rhythm’’, and the entire scheme is placed under the Law 
of Karma which secures that every individual shall reap the fruit 
of deeds perfurmed in antecedent existences. The operation of the 
Law might, however, be modified by the grace (prasdda) of the 
Lord, the Ordainer (Iévara, Dhdtri), combined with the loving 
faith (Bhakti) of the worshipper. This new doctrine is preached 
among others by the Vasudevakas, later called Bhdgavatas. They 
teach Bhakti in Vasudeva, also known as Krishna Devakiputra, 
who is identified in an Aranyaka with Vishnu and Narayana. 
He is represented as preaching the doctrines of nishkdma Karma 
(deed done without seeking any reward) and loving faith (Bhaktt) 
in a God of Grace (prasdda). The religious and philosophical views 
of his followers are expounded in the Bhagavad Gita which forms part 
of the sixth book of the Mahdbhdrata. Bhaktas of Vasudeva were 
known to Panini, and are probably to be identified with the 
worshippers of the Indian Herakles whose cult was specially popular 
with the Sirasenas of Mathura in the fourth century B.c. 

Rival sects also make their appearance, the most notable being 
the devotees of Siva, later called the Siva-Bhagavatas, MaheSvaras 
or Pagupatas. In one of the later Upanishads—the SvetaSvatara 
—Siva is the lord (Iéa or Iéina) of the universe—the Bhagavat 
or the Blessed One, the object of devotion to the faithfu). By 
devoting oneself to him, ignorance is dispelled, the nooses of death 
are snapped and eternal peace is attained. 

The new theistic sects, though preserving their distinct individu- 
ality, did not break away altogether from Brahmanism, and 
attempts at a synthesis were made in the epics and later literature 
whereby the gods of the Bhagavatas and the Paéupatas or Siva- 
Bhagavatas were recognised as emanations of the supreme divinity 
of Brahmanism. This leads to the enunciation of the doctrine of 
Trimirti which, in its mature form, belongs to a later age. 

Eastern India saw the rise of a class of wandering teachers who, 
though believing in the doctrine of transmigration and Karma, 
rejected the authority of the Vedas and of Vedio priests, denounced 
the blood sacrifices that constituted so large a part of the 
Brihmanic ritual, and even denied the existence of God and 
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consequently the efficacy of divine grace. Right conduct, they 
declared, was the way of getting out of the meshes of Karma and 
Samsara, and this right conduct included, among other things, 
the practice of Ahimsa or non-injury to living beings. 

It is a notable fact that the greatest of the wandering teachers 
were, like the lord of the Bhdgavatas, scions of free Kshatriya 
clans hailing from the territory that lies on the fringe of the 
Brahmanical Holy Land. One of them, Vardhamana Muhavira, 
belonged to the Jfiadtrika clan of Kundapura or Kundagrama, 
a suburb of Vaisali in North Bihar. The other, Gautama Buddha, 
was a prince of the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu near Rummindei 
in the Nepal Tarai. 


Mahavira and Jainism 


The parents of Mahavira were Siddhartha, a Jiidtrika chief of 
Kundapura, and Trigala, a Kshatriya lady related to the ruling 
families of Vaiéali and Magadha. The early life of Mahavira is 
veiled in obscurity. According to the tradition of the Svetambara 
(white-robed) Jainas, he married a princess named YaSsodaé. He 
lived for some time the life of a pious householder, but forsook 
the world at the age of thirty. He roamed as a naked ascetic in 
several countries of eastern India and practised severe penance 
for twelve years. For half the period he lived with a mendicant 
friar named Gosala who subsequently left him and became the 
leader of the Ajivika sect. In the thirteenth year of his penance, 
Mahavira repaired to the northern bank of the river Rijupalika 
outside Jrimbhikagrima, a little-known locality in eastern India, 
and attained the highest spiritual knowledge called Kevala-jitdna. 
He was now a Kevalin (omniscient), a Jina (conqueror) and 
Mahavira (the great hero). He became the head of a sect called 
Nirgranthas (‘‘free from fetters’’), known in later times as Jainas 
or followers of the Jina (conqueror). For thirty years he wandered 
about as a religious teacher and died at Pava in South Bihar at 
the age of seventy-two. The event is said to have happened 2]5 
years before the Mauryas and 470 years before Vikrama. This is 
usually taken to refer to 528 B.c. But 468 B.c. is preferred by some 
modem scholars who rely on a tradition recorded by the Jaina 
monk Hemachandra that the interval between Mahdavira’s death 
and the accession of Chandragupta Maurya was 155, and not 215, 
years. The latter date does not accord with the explicit statement _ 
in some of the earliest Buddhist texts that Mahavira predeceused 
the Buddha. The earlier date is also beset with difficulties, and: no 
definite conclusion is possible. 
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The Jainas believe that Mahavira was not the founder of a new 
religious system, but the last of a long succession of twenty-four 
Tirthankaras or “ford-makers across the stream of existence”’. 
The twenty-third teacher, Paréva, the immediate predecessor of 
Mahavira, seems to have been a historical figure. He was a prince 
of Benares, and he enjoined on his disciples the four great vows 
of non-injury, truthfulness, abstention from stealing and non- 
attachment. To these Mahavira added the vow of Brahmacharya 
or continence. He also emphasised the need of discarding all external 
things, including garments, if complete freedom from bonds is to 
be attained. By following the three-fold path of Right Belief, Right 
Knowledge, and Right Conduct, souls will be rcleased from trans- 
migration and reach the pure and blissful abode (Siddha Sild) 
which is the goal of Jaina aspiration. There is no place in Jainism 
for a supreme creative spirit. The doctrine of non-injury is given 
a wide extension by attributing souls not only to birds and beasts 
but also to plants, metals, water, etc. 

According to the tradition of the Svetdémbara Jainas, the original 
doctrine taught by Mahavira was contained in fourteen old texts 
styled Pirvas. Towards the close of the fourth century B.c., when 
a famine in South Bihar led to the exodus of an important section 
of the Jainas, headed by Bhadrabaihu, to the Mysore country, 
those that remained behind in Pataliputra convoked a council 
with a view to reviving the knowledge of the sacred texts which 
was passing into oblivion. The result was the compilation of the 
twelve Azgas which are regarded as the most important part of 
the Jaina canon. Another council was held at Valabhi in Gujarat 
in the fifth or sixth century a.D. which made a, final collection of 
the scriptures and reduced them to writing. The complete canon 
included not only the Azigas, but sundry other treatises styled 
Upanga, Mila Sutra, ete. 

The followers of Bhadrabaéhu, on their return to the north, 
tefused to acknowledge the canon as drawn up by their co- 
religionists at home, who came to be known as Svetdmbaras (clad 
in white) as they wore white garments notwithstanding the injunc- 
tions of Mahavira. Those who continued to follow scrupulously 
the directions of the famous Jfiitrika teacher regarding nudity, 
came to be called Digambaras (sky-clad or naked). The division 
of the Jaina Church into these two sects is at least as old as the 
first century a.p. But it may be much older, and some scholars 
find in the followers of Paréva, the Tirthankara who immediately 
preceded Mahavira, the precursors of the Svetimbaras of later ages. 
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Gautama Buddha 


Among the notable contemporaries of Mahavira was a wandering 
teacher who belonged to the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu in the 
Nepal Tarai to the north of the Basti district of the Uttar Pradesh. 
His name was Siddhartha and he belonged to the Gautama gofra 
or family. He was born in the village of Lumbinigrama near Kapi- 
lavastu about the year 566 B.c. according to the system of chronology 
adopted in these pages. The site of his nativity is marked by the 
celebrated Rummindei Pillar of ASoka Maurya. He was the son of 
Suddhodana, a Raja or noble of Kapilavastu, and of Maya, a princess 
of Devadaha, a small town in the Sakya territory. Miya died in 
child-birth and the little Siddhartha was brought up by his aunt and 
stepmother P(r)ajipati Gautami. At the age of sixteen the prince 
-was married to a lady known to tradition as Bhadda Kachchana, 
Yasgodhara, Subhadraké, Bimba or Gopaé, whom some authorities 
represent as a niece of Maya. After his marriage, Siddhartha grew up 
amidst the luxurious surroundings of the palace till at last the vision 
of old age, disease and death made him realise the hollowness of 
worldly pleasure. He felt powerfully attracted by the calm serenity 
of the passion-less recluse, and the birth of a son, Rahula, made him 
decide to leave his home and family at once. The Great Renunciation 
took place when Siddhartha reached the age of twenty-nine. For six 
years he lived as a homeless ascetic, seeking instruction under two 
religious teachers and visiting many places including Rajagriha, 
in the Patna district, and Uruvilva, near Gaya. At Uruvilva he 
practised the most rigid austerities only to find that they were 
of no help to him in reaching his goal. He then took a bath in 
the stream of the river Nairanjanad, modern Lilajan, and sat under 
a pipal tree at modern Bodh-Gaya. Here at last he attained unto 
supreme knowledge and insight and became known as the Buddha 
or the Enlightened One, Tathagata (“he who had attained the 
truth”) and Sakya-muni or the sage of the Sakya clan. 

The Enlightened One now proceeded to the Deer Park near 
Sarnath in the neighbourhood of Benares and began to preach 
his doctrine For forty-five years he roamed about as a wandering 
teacher and proclaimed his gospel to the princes and people of 
Oudh, Bihar and some adjoining territories. He laid the foundation 
of the Buddhist Order of monks (Satigha) and received important 
gifts of groves and monasteries from friendly rulers and citizens. 
Among his converts was his cousin Devadatta who subsequently 
broke away from him and founded a rival sect that survived in 
parts of Oudh and Western Bengal till the Gupta period. The 
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Buddha is said to have died at the age of eighty at Kuéinagara, 
modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur district of the Uttar Pradesh. 
The date of his Great Decease (Parinirvdna) is a subject of keen - 
controversy. If the Ceylonese tradition that 218 years intervened 
between the Parinirvdna and the consecration of Priyadaréana 
(Aéoka) has any value, the date cannot be far removed from 
486 38.0., the starting-point of the famous “‘dotted record’” at 
Canton. 

Buddha taught his followers the four ‘Noble Truths” (Arya 
Satya) concerning suffering, the cause of suffering, the destruction 
of suffering and the way that leads to the destruction of sorrow. 
That way did not lie either in habitual practice of sensuality or 
in habitual practice of self-torture. There was a ‘‘Middle Path” 
called the ‘Noble Eightfold-path”’, that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right Contemplation. This 
was the path that ‘‘opened the eyes, bestowed understanding, led to 
peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, to full enlightenment, to 
Nirvina”’. Nirvana literally means ‘‘the blowing out”’ or extinction 
of craving, of the desire for existence in all its forms, and the 
consequent cessation of suffering. But it 1s not mere extinction. 
It is a tranquil state to be realised by one who “from all craving 
want was free”. 

In his last exhortation to his disciples just on the eve of his 
death, the Buddha said, “‘Decay is inherent in all component 
things. Work out your salvation with diligence (apramdda).” 

The striving for salvation requires in the first place the observance 
of the Silas or Moralities, that is to say, abandonment of killing, 
stealing, incontinence, falsehood, slander, luxury, hankering for 
wealth, performance of blood sacrifices, and sundry other practices. 
The next requisite is Samadhi or concentration, and finally Prajid or 
insight. These ultimately lead to Sambodhi (enlightenment) and 
Nirvdna. 

The Buddhists shared with their fellow-countrymen of other 
persuasions, including the Bréhmanical Hindus and the Jainas, the 
belief in Samsdra (transmigration) and Karma (retribution - for 
the deed done). Like the Jainas, they rejected the authority of the 
Vedas, condemned blood sacrifices, denied or doubted the existence 
of a supreme creative spirit, and inculcated reverence for saints 
who, from their point of view, attained to supreme knowledge. 
But unlike the followers of the Jfidtrika teacher they did not 
acknowledge a permanent entity or an immortal soul, were not 
convinced of the efficacy of discarding garments, and considered 
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rigid penance to be as useless as indulgence in sensual pleasure. 
The disciples of Mahavira on the other hand, endowed even plants, 
metals, water and air with souls and gave a wide extension to 
the doctrine of non-violence. They considered all external things, 
including garments, to be an impediment to spiritual progress, 
and believed that the ideal man should lead a life of rigid austerities, 
putting up with all sorts of torments and tribulations, never 
seeking any relief. The saints and prophets of Jainism were of a 
different type from the saints and prophets of Buddhism, and 
the Jainas did not altogether dispense with the worship of the 
old deities or the services of the Brahmanaas. 


Buddhist Scriptures 


The unanimous tradition of all Buddhist schools records that 
shortly after the death of the Master a great Council (Sangits) 
was held at Rajagriha to compile the Dharma (religious dcctrine) 
and the Vinaya (monastic code). A century later a dispute arose 
regarding the code of discipline as the monks of Vaisali wanted 
a relaxation of the rules in respect of ten points. A second council 
was convoked at Vaisali which condemned the ten heresies and 
revised the scriptures. A fresh condemnation of heresy is said 
to have taken place in the reign of Aféoka Maurya, under whose 
patronage a third council was summoned at Pataliputra by a 
learned monk, Tissa Moggaliputta, 236 years after the death of the 
Buddha, to make a final compilation of the scriptures. The 
council of Pataliputra was probably not a plenary assembly of 
all Buddhists, but a party meeting of the school of Vibhajjavddins. 
A fourth council was held under Kanishka which prepared elaborate 
commentaries (Upadeda Sdstras and Vibhdshad Sdstras) on the 
sacred texts. This council was also not a general assembly 
but probably a gathering of only the Hinaydnists of Northern 
India. 

The tradition about some of the earlier councils is not accepted 
by all scholars. But the unanimity of tradition about the first two 
assemblies and Asoka’s decrees against heretical monks indicate 
that there must have been a substratum of truth behind the 
stories narrated by the Chroniclers. The canon as we have it at 
present may not be as old as the first or even the second council. 
One text, the Kathdvatthu, is admittedly a work of the third century 
B.o. But quotations from scriptures in the Adfokan edicts, and 
references to persons well read in the sacred texte in inscriptions of 
the second century B.0., suggest that workse on doctrine and 
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discipline were current before the rise of the Maurya and Sunga 
dynasties, though such works may not be exactly identical with 
any of the extant texts. According to the Ceylonese tradition, 
the sacred texts and commentaries were written down in books 
in the first century 8.0. during the reign of King Vattagimani 
Abhaya. In the fifth century a.p. the texts, as distinguished from 
the commentaries, came to be known as Pali. The use of the 
term Pals to denote the language in which the texts were written 
is not warranted by any early evidence. The language was called 
Madgadhandm Nirutti or the idiom of the people of Magadha, 
which was probably a dialect spoken in Magadha in the early 
days of Buddhism and which had ceased to be the current speech 
in the days of Aéoka who used a somewhat different idiom in 
his inscriptions. 

The Pal: Canon is divided into three Pitakas or baskets, viz. 
the Sutta, the Vinaya, and the Abhidhamma. The first consists 
of five Nikdyas or collections of Suttas or Suttantas, i.e. religious 
discourses. The second contains rules of monastic discipline, and 
the third contains disquisitions of a philosophical character. The 
fifth Nikdya of the Sutta-Pitaka includes the famous Dhammapada, 
the psalms of the brethren and of the sisters (T’heragdtha and 
Therigdtha) and the still more celebrated Jdtakas or Buddhist. 
Birth Stories. The extant Jdiaka commentaries belong to a period 
much later than the rise of the Maurya dynasty, but the original 
stories are fairly old and are often illustrated in bas-reliefs of 
the second and first centuries B.c. They were apparently not so 
well-known in the second as in the first century B.c. The Jdtakas 
belong to a class of literature which foreshadows the epic, and 
there are indications that the epic itself was assuming coherent 
shape during the early days of the Magadhan ascendancy. 


The Beginnings of Epic Poetry 


In Vedic literature we come across lays in praise of heroes 
and tales about the deeds of princes and sages. These hero-lauds 
(gdtha ndrdéamsi) and narrative stories (dkhydna) formed an 
important feature of great sacrifices like the Rdjasiya (royal 
consecration) and the Aévamedha (horse-sacrifice). In the horse- 
sacrifice, a priest recited the pariplava akhydna (circling narrative) 
and tales of ancient kings, while a Kshatriya lute-player (vind- 
gathin) sang to the lute extempore verses which referred to victories 
connected with the sacrifeer. Among such sacrificers were many 
kiags of the Kuru and Kosala realms. It is, therefore, not sur- 
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-prising that some of the most famous lays and tales found in 
the Vedio texts celebrated the benevolence and prowess of Kuru 
kings like Parikshit and Janamejaya, and of Ikshviku and Kosalan 
monarchs like Hariéchandra and Para Atnara. The narration of 
the Akhydna of the Ikshviéku Harigchandra formed a part of 
the ritual of the Rdjasiiya, and another rite of the same sacrifice 
was connected with an important episode of Kuru history. The 
popularity of such stories is attested by Buddhist scriptures, and 
the Buddha strongly reprobated the practice of narrating tales 
of kings, of war, and of terror, in which certain Brahmanas and 
even ascetics indulged. Some of the Ikshvéku and Kuru lays 
and tales centred round heroes not explicitly mentioned in the 
extant Vedic texts. One such story, that of Daéaratha and his 
son Rama of the Ikshvaku family, is alluded to in the Jdtaka 
gathas and illustrated in bas-reliefs of the second century B.C 
Another tale, that of the Pandus, is also known to the Jdtaka gdthds 
and is hinted at by Greek writers of the fourth century B.c. in 
the confused legends about the Indian Herakles and Pandia. 
Moreover, it is alluded to by the grammarians Panini, Katyayana and 
Patafijali. The last-mentioned writer also shows some acquaintance 
with the Kishkindhy& episode of the Rama story. It is, however, 
difficult to say when the ballads about Rama’s adventures or 
the Pandus’ victory first assumed the form of a full-fledged heroic 
Kavya or epic. The names of Valmiki and Vyasa, son of Pardéara, 
the reputed authors of the Rdmdyana and the Pandu epic, the 
Mahabharata, seem to occur in certain later Vedic or Vedanga 
texts. But the first dated reference to the Ramayana as an epic 
is contained in the works of Buddhist and Jaina writers of the 
earliest centuries of the Christian era. But even then it contained 
only 12,000 verses, i.e. only half of its present size. The Mahd- 
bharata is first mentioned by Aévalayana in his Grihya Sitra and 
by Panini in his Ashtadhydyi. It was admittedly at first only 
about a quarter of its present size. The complete Mahdbhdrata 
of 100,000 verses is mentioned for the first time in an inscription 
of the Gupta period. By the sixth century 4.p. the fame of both 
the epics had spread to far-off Cambodia. Both the poems contain 
a good deal of pseudo-epic or didactic material which came to 
be included at a comparatively late date. The genuine epic refers to 
a powerful Magadhan. military State with its capital at Girivraja. 
There. is no reference to P&taliputra. This probably points to a 
date before the later Haryanka-Saisuniga kings for the early 
epic. The age of the epic cannot be pushed muck farther back 
because the knowledge, however inadequate, of Southern India 
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beyond the Godavari, and of Eastern India beyond the land of 

the Pundras and the Vahgas, betrays a geographical outlook that 

is distinctly wider than that of the entire Vedic canon and the 

early Buddhist Nikayas. Of the two ancient Sanskrit epics the 

Ramayana is ‘alluded to in, and was probably completed before, ' 
the extant Mahabharata. But while the Mahdbhdrata was known 

to Aévaliyana and Panini, there is no similar early reference to 

the Ramayana. The latter epic, moreover, mentions Janamejaya | 
and “Vishnu who upraised a mountain with his hands”, i.e. 
probably Krishna. The latest books refer to Vasudeva of the 

Yadu family and his close associate, the incarnation of Nara, 

i.e. Arjuna. 

The nucleus of the Rdmdyana is the story of Rama, the eldest 
son of Dasaratha, a prince of the Ikshvaku family of Ayodhya in the 
Fyzabad district of Uttar Pradesh. The prince married Sita, the 
daughter of Janaka, king of Videha in North Bihar. Owing toa palace 
intrigue, the Ikshvaku prince had to leave his home and go into 
exile for a period of fourteen years. He repaired to the Dandaka 
forest in the Deccan with his wife and faithful half-brother Laksh- 
mana. He dwelt for some time on the banks of the Godavari in 
Pafichavati, which is usually identified with Nasik. Here he came 
into conflict with the Rakshasas or cannibal chieftains who were 
a source of disturbance to the peaceful hermits of the locality. 
Among the hostile chieftains were some persons closely related to 
Ravana, the mighty king of Lanka (Ceylon). That potentate avenged 
his injured relations by carrying off Sita, wife of Rama, to his island 
home. In their distress, the Ikshvaku princes allied themselves with 
Sugriva, Hanuman and other monkey chiefs of Kishkindhya in 
the Bellary district of South India and crossed over to Lanka. They 
killed the Rakshasa king with most of his clan and rescued the 
princess Siti. As the period of Raima’ exile was now over, he 
returned with his wife and brother to Ayodhya where he was warmly 
received by his half-brother Bharata in whose favour he had been 
made to relinquish his rights. Meanwhile people came to question the 
propriety of taking back a princess who had long been kept confined 
by a Rakshasa king. To silence the unreasonable clamour of the 
multitude, Rama had to banish his faithful consort, the ideal of 
Indian womanhood. The duty of a Raja, according to Hindu notions, 
was always to please his subjects who were his “children”. The 
virtuous royal lady found a shelter in the hermitage of Valmiki, 
where she gave birth to the twins, Kuda and Lava, who subsequently 
returned to their ancestral home and succeeded to their heritage. 

It is difficult to say if there is any kernel of historical truth . 
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underneath this tale of a prince’s adventures in tho land of 
cannibals and monkeys. R&ma and Sité are names met with in 
the Vedic literature, though not always as appellations of human 
beings. They are, however, in no way connected in the Vedic 
texts with the illustrious lines of the Ikshvakus or the Videhas. 
The name of Ravana is absolutely unknown to Brahmanical or 
non-Brahmanical literature till we come to the epics themselves 
or to works like the Kaufiltya Arthasdstra, which show acquaint- 
ance with the epics. It is, however, possible that Ikshvaku princes 
played a leading part in the colonisation of the Far South of India, 
as names of Ikshvaéku kings figure prominently in the early 
inscriptions of Southern India. Whether the name of Ikshviku 
was first popularised in the south by princes from Ayodhya or 
by followers of the Sakya teacher of Kapilavastu, whv also claimed 
Ikshvaku descent, must remain an open question. 

The kernel of the Mahabharata seems to be the victory of the 
Pandus, helped by Krishna and the Pajichalas, over the Kurus 
proper, the sons of Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, a king mentioned 
already in the Kadthaka recension of the Yajur Veda. The epic is 
often mentioned as the ‘‘tale of victory” (Jayandma ttthasa). Of 
the leading figures on the side of the victors the name of one, 
Krishna, son of Vasudeva and Devaki, is mentioned in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad and the latest book of the Tatttiriya 
Aranyaka. In the latter text he is identified with the god Vishnu 
or Narayana. The name of another victor, Arjuna, is alluded to 
in the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajur Veda and the Satapatha 
Brahmana. In the Brahmana he is identified with Indra, and in 
the epic he is the son of Indra. But the Brédhmana identification 
of Arjuna with Indra is on a par with the identification in the 
Aranyaka of Vasudeva, i.e. Krishna, son of Vasudeva, with Vishnu, 
and cannot be adduced to support the view that he was from 
“the beginning nothing but a Braihmanic god. The ruin of the 
Kurus is hinted at in the Chhandogya Upanishad and one of the 
Srauta Sitras. Among their principal enemies were the Srifijayas, 
and the Kuru hostility to this people is alluded to in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana. 

According to the story related in the Mahdbhdrata, King 
Vichitravirya of Hastinapura, in the Kuru country, identified 
with a place in the Meerut district, had sons named Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu. Dhritarashtra was born blind and hence Paindu 
succeeded to the throne. He died in the lifetime of his elder 
brother, leaving five sons, Yudhishthira, Bhimasena, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva. Dhritarashtra had more than a hundred 
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children, of whom the eldest was Duryodhana. The sons of Paéndu 
married Draupadi, daughter of the king of Pajichaila. The third 
prince, Arjuna, married also Subhadra, sister to Krishna who 
belonged to the powerful Yadava confederacy of Mathur& and 
Dvérakié (in Kathiiwar). The Pandus claimed a share of their 
paternal kingdom. They were given the Khaygdava forest to the 
south of the Kuru kingdom, where they built the stately city of 
Indraprastha near modern Delhi. At the instance of Krishna they 
overthrew Jarasandha, the powerful king of Mayadha, who was 
seeking to establish his own supremacy. The Magadhan ruler had 
carried off hundreds of princes as prisoners to the fastness of Girivraja 
with a view to offering them as victims in a horrid rite. The Pandus 
now effected conquests in all directions and laid claim to the rank 
of paramount rulers, performing the Rdjasiiya, which was now a 
sacrifice of imperial inauguration. The prosperity of their rivals 
roused the jealousy of the sons of Dhritarashtra. They invited 
Yudhishthira, the eldest among the Pandu princes, to a game of 
dice, secured his defeat, and sought to enslave Draupadi. The Pandu 
queen was dragged to the open court and there subjected to the 
grossest insults. The Pandus were next sent into exile for a period of 
thirteen years. At the end of the period the five brothers demanded 
the return of their kingdom but met with a refusal. Thereupon the 
rival cousins engaged in a deadly conflict on the field of Kurukshetra. 
The Kuru host, led by Bhishma, Drona, Karna and other mighty 
warriors, was destroyed. The Pandus with their allies, the Pafichalas 
and Srifijayas, also suffered terrible losses, but they succeeded 
in gaining back their kingdom. 

Although there is no clear reference in the extant Vedic texts to 
the battle of Kurukshetra, we have distinct hints in some of the 
Braéhmanas, Upanishads and Srauta Sitras of the hostility between 
the Kurus and the Srifijayas, the disasters threatening the Kurus 
and their final expulsion from Kurukshetra. The name Pandu 
is not mentioned in Vedic literature, but we have references to 
Arjuna, Parikshit and Janamejaya, and the first two have already 
been deified in some of the later Vedic texts. That the Pandus 
were a historic tribe or clan is proved by the testimony of Ptolemy 
in whose time they occupied a portion of the Punjab. 

Both the Kurus and the Pandus are frequently represented by 
epic bards as violating the knightly code of honour. The unchival- 
rous deeds of the P&éndus are often attributed by the Kuru 
chronicler to the instigation of Krishna, just as the misdeeds of 
Ajitaédatru are ascribed by Buddhist writers to Devadatta, the 
schismatic cousin of the Buddha. The Buddha himeelf is accused 
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by Puranic chroniclers of having beguiled the demong, The 
Bhagavatas, the followers of Krishna, were not regarded as quite 
orthodox even in the time of Sankaricharya, and that may account 
for the attitude that a section of the Kuru bards adopted towards 
the Yadava chicf, whow they regarded as a vrdtya (outside the pale). 
It is difficult to believe that the great poets, philosophers and 
devoted worshippers who produced the Bhagavad Gitd and laid the 
utmost stress on the virtues of dama (self-restraint), tydga (renuncia- 
tion) and apramdda (vigiiance) in an inscription of the second century 
B.c., could have been aware of the dark deeds that are attributed 
to their.lord and his closest associates in battle-songs that find a 
place in the extant epic. That some of the battle-books were revised 
at a later period is proved by references to the Yavanas and the 
Sakas. 

The Mahdbhdrata ia not merely a ‘“‘song of victory’, it is a 
Purdna-Samhita, a collection ot old legends, and an Ifieritta or 
traditional account of high-seuled kings and pious sages, of dutiful 
wives and beautiful maids. We have charming and edifying stories 
like those of Sakuntala and Savitri, of Nala and Sibi. Side by side 
with these we have the thrilling lays of Amba and Vidulé. In the 
first book the epic clains to be a Sastra or authoritative manual 
laying down rules of conduct for the attainment of étrivarga or 
the three great aims animating all human conduct, Dkarma (moral 
and religious duties), Ariha (material wealth) and Kama (pleasures 
of the flesh). Finally it claims to be a Moksha-éistra pointing the 
way of salvation to mankind. Manuals of a didactic character are 
chiefly found in the later books. Among the religious poems that 
form part of the epic, the most famous is the Bhagavad Gild or the 
“Song of the Lord”, which constitutes the bed-rock of Hindu theism. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MAURYA EMPIRE 


Chandragupta Maurya 


In 326 3.c. India was faced with a crisis. The imperial crown of 
Magadha and the neighbouring provinces was worn by a king 
who was “detested and held cheap” by his own people. The 
: Land of the Five Rivers was overrun by the Macedonians and allied 
| peoples from the West who resolved to incorporate it permanently 
into their growing empire. Alexander, the great leader of the 
invading bands, withdrew, it is true, to the city of Babylon in 
Mesopotamia, where he died in 323 8.0. Philippos, the satrap 
whom he had appointed to govern the Western Punjab, met his 
doom in 324 B.c. But the surviving commanders, who met to 
partition the Macedonian empire in 323 B.c. and again in 321 B.c., 
had no desire to withdraw altogether from the conquered territories 
in the Indian borderland. The civil government of the districts 
to the east of the Indus had to be left virtually in the hands of 
Indian princes. Macedonian governors were retained in the 
trans-Indus satrapies, and an officer, named Eudemos, was appointed 
to command the garrison in the Western Punjab after the murder 
of Philippos. The successors of Alexander were, however, torn by 
internal dissensions and had to recall some of their commandanta 
in India. Tbe indigenous population had, in the meantime, found 
a leader who knew how to take advantage of the disunion and 
the thinned ranks of the foreign invaders and “‘shake the yoke 
of servitude from the neck” of his fatherland. 

Signs of disaffection against foreign rule appeared in the Indian 
borderland as early as 326 3.c. when the Macedonian king was still 
in the Punjab. A formidable rising followed in the lower Indus 
valley which was fomented by the Brihmanas of the locality. 
But all these insurrections seem to have been crushed, and the 
hand of the invader fell heavily on the instigators. Retribution 
came quickly and, if tradition is to be believed, it was a Taxilian 
“Bréhmana named Chinakya or Kautilya who rafsed to power 
the great avenger to whose mighty arms “the earth, long harassed 
by outlanders, now turned for protection aad refuge” 

Dl 
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The new Indian leader was a young man who bore the pame 
of Chandragupta. He is described by Justin as a man of humble 
origin who was prompted to aspire to regal power by an omen 
significant of an august destiny, immediately after an encounter 
with Alexander himself. The visit to the Macedonian king is 
referred to by Plutarch as well as Justin, but, strange to say, 
some modern writers emend the text of Justin and propose to 
read ‘“‘Nandrum” (Nanda) in place of “Alexandrum” (Alexander). 
Such conjectural emendations are hardly justified. 

The family to which the young leader belonged is named Maurya 
by Indian writers, and is identified by some with the tribe of Morieis 
mentioned by the Greeks. According to one tradition the designation 
is derived from Mura, the mother or grandmother of Chandragupta, 
who was the wife of a Nanda king. Mediaeval epigraphs, on the other 
hand, represent the Mauryas as Kshatriyas of the solar race. 
Buddhist writers of an early date also kiiew them as members of 
the Kshatriya caste and referred to them as the ruling cla of 
the little republic of Pipphalivana, probably lying between Rum- 
mindei in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasai in the Gorakhpur district, 
in the days of the Buddha. The cognomen Vrishala applied to 
Chandragupta in the Sanskrit play called the Mudrdrakshasa does 
not invariably mean a man of Sidra extraction. It is also used 
of Kshatriyas and others who deviated from rules enjoined in 
Brahmanical scriptures. That Chandragupta did deviate from 
Brahmanical orthodoxy is proved by his predilection shown, for 
Jainism in his later years. 

The Maurya clan was reduced to great straits in the fourth 
century B.C., and tradition avers that Chandragupta grew up among 
peacock-tamers, herdsmen, and hunters. While still a lad he is said 
to have met Alexander in the Punjab, but, having offended the king 
by his boldness of speech, and orders being given to kill him, he 
saved himself by a speedy flight. In the plage of his refuge he 
is said to have been joined by a personage who had left his home 
in Taxila. This was the famous Chanakya or Kautilya, who went 
at first to Pataliputra but, being insulted by the reigning Nanda 
king, repaired to the Vindhya forest where he met Chandragupta. 
With the help of treasure found underground he gathered an army 
for the young Maurya. Greek and Latin writers do not mention 
Kautilya but allude to Chandragupta’s encounter with a lion 
and an elephant, which accords well with his residence in the 
Vindhyan wilds, and refer to the collection of s body of armed 
men who are characterised as a band of robbers by some modern 
historians. But the original expression used by Justin, to whom 
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we owe the account of the rise of Chandragupta, has the sense 
of ‘‘mercenary soldier’ as well as that of “robber”. The former 
sense is in consonance with Jaina tradition. 

Having collected an army, Chandragupta ‘“‘solicited the Indians 
to support his new sovereignty’’, or, according to another inter- 
pretation, “instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government”’. Thereafter (deinde) he went to war with the prefects 
of Alexander and fought vigorously with them. Chandragupta 
acquired the throne when Seleukos, a general of Alexander, was 
laying the foundations of his future greatness. Seleukos obtained 
as his share of Alexander’s empire the satrapy of Babylon, first 
after the agreement of Triparadeisos (321 8.0.) and afterwards 
in 312 B.c., from which year his era is dated. In 306 B.c. he assumed 
the title of king. As Chandragupta had acquired the throne when 
Seleukos was on the threshold of his career, his accession took 
place certainly before 306 B.o. and probably before 312 2.c. It 
may have taken place even before 321 B.o. The Buddhist tradition 
of Ceylon puts the date 162 years after the Parinirvdna of the 
Buddha, i.e. in 382 B.o. if we take 544 B.c. to be the year of the 
Great Decease and 324 B.o. if we prefer the Cantonese date 486 B.o. 
for the death of the Buddha. The earlier date is opposed to Greek 
evidence and is clearly untenable. The date 324 8.0. accords 
with the testimony of Greek writers. 

The first Maurya is known to have been in possession of Malwa 
and Kathiawar. The Jaina date, 313 B.c., if based on a correct 
tradition, may refer to his acquisition of Avanti (Malwa). West- 
ward of Avanti, Chandragupta’s rule extended as far as Surashtra 
in which was stationed a Vaidya official (rdshtriya) named Pushya- 
gupta. Tamil tradition refers to the advance of ‘‘Maurya upstarts "’ 
as far south as the Tinnevelly district. But the achievement is 
attributed by certain scholars to the Mauryas of the Konkan 
who belong to a much later date. Even if the earlier Mauryas 
had really pushed on to Tinnevelly they must have withdrawn 
from this region within a short time, because the southern frontier 
of the Maurya empire in the days of Aéoka, grandson of Chand- 
ragupta, did not extend beyond the Chitaldrug district of Mysore, 
and the Pindysa realm which included the Tinnevelly district is 
referred to in the edicts of that emperor as a frontier kingdom. 

Towards the close of the reign of Chandragupta, the Maurya 
empire received a further extension in the north-west. Seleukos, 
the general of Alexander, who had made himself master of Babylon, 
gradually extended his empire from the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Indus and even tried to regain the provinces to the east of 
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that river. He failed and had to conclude a treaty with Chand- 
ragupta by which he surrendered a large territory including, in 
the opinion of certain writers, the satrapies of Parofianisadai 
(Kabul), Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Qandahar), and Gedrosia (Balu- 

chistén), in return for 500 elephants. The inclusion of a part at 

least of the Kabul valley within the Maurya empire is attested 

by the evidence of the Asokan inscriptions. The treaty was prebably 

cemented by a marriage contract. A Greek envoy was accredited to 

the Court of Pataliputra. 

If Jaina tradition is to be believed, Chandragupta was con- 
verted to the religion of Mahavira. He is said to have abdicated 
his throne and passed his last days at Sravana Belgola in Mysore. 
Greek evidence, however, suggests that the first Maurya did not 
give up the performance of sacrificial rites and was far from following 
the Jaina creed of Ahimsd or non-injury to animals. He took 
delight in hunting, a practice that was continued by his son and 
was also alluded to by his grandson Aéoka in the eighth Rock Edict. 
It is, however, possible that in his last days he showed some pre- 
dilection for Jainism just as Harsha in the seventh century a.p., 
though officially a Saiva, paid respect to the Buddba and the 
Buddhist Master of the Law. 


Binduséra 


The successor of Chandragupta Maurya was his son Bindusara 
apparently called Amttraghdtz, ‘‘slayer of foes’’, by Greek writers. 
He probably reigned from c. 304) #.c. to c. 273 B.C. 

Bindusaéra seema to have retained undiminished the empire of 
his father. Tradition credits him with the suppression of a revolt 
in Taxila. Whether he effected any new conquests is not known 
for certain. His empire must have embraced not only the greater 
part of northern India but also a considerable portion of the 
Deccan, probably as far south as the Chitaldrug district of Mysore. 
The kingdom of Kalinga, embracing the major part of Puri, 
Ganjam and some adjoining tracts, is known, however, to have 
been independent. 

In foreign affairs Bindusara maintained the friendly relations 
with the Hellenic West established by his father. He received as 
ambassador a Greek named Deimachos and curious anecdotes have 
been preserved of private friendly correspondence between him and 
Antiochos I Soter, king of Syria, son of Seleukos Nikator. 

Binduséra had many children, both sons and daughters. Que of 
the sons, Aéoka, seems to have held successively the important 
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viceroyalties of Taxila and Ujjain. Tradition avers that when 
the emperor fell sick Aéoka left the government of Ujjain and 
came to Pataliputra, the imperial capital. When his father died, 
he seized the sovereignty of the city, and put his eldest brother to 
death. He is said to have slain ninety-nine brothers born of different 
mothers. In the fifth Rock Edict, however, which was iasued 
not carlier than the fourteenth regnal year, Asoka refers to the 
harems of his brothers which were objects of his anxious care. 
This has been taken to indicate that the story of the slaughter of 
the brothers is a silly fiction, but we have to remember that the 
formal consecration of Afoka was very probably delayed. This 
suggests a disputed succession. The fifth Rock Edict undoubtedly 
proves the existence of harems of brothers thirteen years after 
Aéoka’s anointment, but it does not prove that the brothers 
themeelves without any exception were nll alive at that date. The 
traditional account may not be correct in all particulars, and the 
number of brothers killed may have been exaggerated, but that 
there was a fight for the crown, in the course of which the eldest 
brother perished, does not appear to be altogether improbable. 


Asoka 


The reign of Bindus&ra probably terminated in, or within a 
few years of, 273 B.o. Some time after—four years later according 
to tradition—his successor was solemnly enthroned at Pataliputra 
and died after a reign of thirty-six or thirty-seven years, in or 
about 232 p.c. The name of the new king, as known from literature, 
and certain later epigraphs, was Asoka. He is, however, generally 
mentioned in his inscriptions as Devanampiva Piyadasi. Devanati- 
plya, ‘beloved of the gods’, is a title which he shared with some 
of his predecessors, successors and contemporaries. ‘The other 
appellation Piyadasi (Priyadarsin) or Piyadassana (Priyadarsana), 
“of amiable appearance’’, is said to have been borne also by his 
grandfather Chandragupta. 

We know very little about the early years of Aéoka’s reign. 
He must have continued the aggressive policy of his forebears. 
Literary tradition oredits him with the suppression of a fresh 
revolt in Taxila, and a contemporary inscription records that 
when he had been anointed eight years the Kalingas were con- 
quered by him. The conquest of this province rounded off the 
Maurya empire, which now embraced almost the whole of non. 
Tamil India and a considerable portion of Afghanistan. It stretched 
from the land of the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandhéras in 
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the K&bul valley and some adjoining mountain territory, to the 
country of the Andbras in the Godavari-Krishna basin: and the 
district (Ahara) of Isila in the north of Mysore, and from Sopara 
and Girnar in the west to Dhauli and Jaugada in the east. In 
the north-west, the empire touched the realm of Antiochos IT, 
the Greek king of Syria and Western Asia, and in the south it 
extended as far as the kingdom of the Chodas, Pandyas, Satiya- 
putra and Keraslaputra in the Tamil country. If tradition is to 
be believed, the dominions of Asoka included the secluded vales 
of Kashmir and Nep&l as well as the riparian plains of Pundra- 
vardhana (North Bengal) and Samatata (East Bengal). The inclusion 
of the Himalayan valleys is rendered probable by the discovery of 
inscriptions at Mansehra in the Hazara district, at Kalsi in the 
Dehra Dun district, at Nigaéli Sagar and Rummindei in the Nepalese 
Tarai and at Rampurva in the Champaran district. of North Bihar. 
But no recension of the Agokan edicts has yet been found in Bengal, 
though an old Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan in North Bengal, 
which refers to the prosperous city of Pundra-nagara, apparently 
belongs to the Pre-Christian Age. 

The Kalinga war proved a turning-point in the career of Aéoka 
and produced results of far-reaching consequence in the history 
of India and of the whole eastern world. The sight of misery and 
bloodshed in the Kalinga campaign smote the emperor’s conscience 
and awakened in his breast sincere feelings of repentance and 
sorrow. It made Asoka intensely devoted to the practice of Dharma 
(morality and piety), the love of Dharma and the instruction of the 
people in Dharma. It also led to a momentous change in foreign 
policy. The emperor eschewed military conquest involving slaughter 
and deportation of people and evolved a policy of dharma-vijaya, 
“conquest by piety”, in place of the old conquest by bows and arrows. 

Asoka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion of Hindu 
kings to gods (devas) and the Bribmanas, and, if the Kashmir 
chronicle of Kalhana is to be believed, his favourite deity was 
Siva. Shortly after the Kalinga war he seems to have been greatly 
influenced by Buddhist teaching. He became a lay worshipper 
(updsaka) of the Buddha, but for some time did not show much 
zeal for the new faith. He then went out to Sambodht, taken 
by some to refer to Bodh-Gay&, and also established intimate 
relations with the Buddhist Sagha or order of monks. According 
to one view, he actually entered the Sangha and became a monk. 
Contact with the place of enlightenment of the Blessed One, and 
the pious fraternity that he had founded, apparently galvanised 
Afoka into greater exertions for the cause of religion and morality. 
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His new-born zeal showed itself in many ways. He made a deep 
study of the Buddhist scriptures and undertook “ tours of morality” 
(dharma-ydird) in the place of the pleasure tours (vihdra-ydtra) of 
his ancestors. In the course of these tours he visited the people 
of the country, instructing them in Dharma (morality and piety) 
and questioning them about Dharma. The royal preacher was 
highly pleased with the result of his tour. The sovereign was no 
longer to bo seen only among litigants, priests, soldiers, and hunters 
of big game. The ‘Beloved of the Gods” had been among the 
country folk lecturing on Dharma. He had taught them that 
attainment of heaven is not the monopoly of the great alone. 
Even a lowly person could attain heaven if he was zealous in 
following the ancient rule of morality. The royal tours were 
apparently decennial. One was undertaken when the king had been 
anointed ten years, and another when he had been consecrated 
twenty years. In course of the second tour, the emperor visited 
the birthplace of Sikya-muni and that of a previous Buddha, and 
worshipped at these holy spots. 

The dominions of Asoka were vast, and the royal preacher must 
have soon realised that with all his zeal it would not be possible 
for him alone to bring the message of Dharma to the doors of all 
his subjects in the remotest corners of his far-flung empire. When 
he had been anointed twelve years, that is to say within two 
years of his first tour, he requisitioned the services of important 
officials like the Rajukas (probably district judges and survey 
officers), Prddeéikas (apparently officera in provinces charged with 
revenue collection and police) and Ywktas (clerks or secretaries). 
He ordered his officers to publish rescripts on morality and set out 
on tours every five years to give instruction in morality as well 
as for ordinary business. The rescripts and proclamations were 
to be engraved on rocks and on existing stone pillars. New “pillars 
of morality” (dharma-stambha) were also to be set up. These 
orders must have taxed the capacity of the officials to the utmost, 
and within a year the emperor felt the need of special functionaries 
whose sole business would be the promotion of religion. Accord- 
ingly, new officials, styled Dharma-Mahdmditras or high officers in 
charge of religion, were appointed. They were employed in the 
imperial capital as well as in the outlying towns and tribal terri- 
tories, especially on the western and north-western border of the 
empire. They busied themselves with the affairs of all sects and 
of the people in various walks of life, including princes and princesses 
of the blood as well as prisoners in jail, ordinary householders and 
their servants as well as homeless ascetics. Reporters were posted 
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everywhere to keep the king informed of the doings of his officials 
and subjects. The moral uplift and the welfare of the country folk 
were specially entrusted to functionaries styled Rajukas who had 
imperial agerts to guide them. Envoys went out to foreign courts 
so that peuple outside the empire might conform to morality. 

The old policy of chastisement of turbulent forest tribes and 
troublesome neighbours, and conquest by force of arms, was given 
up, and a new policy of peace and forbearance, of “conquest by 
morality”, was evolved. ‘“‘The reverberation of the war-drum” 
(bhert ghosha) was to become ‘the reverberation of the law” 
(dhamma ghosha). Not content with what he did himself, the 
emperor called upon his sons and other descendants not to think 
of fresh conquest, but to take pleasure in mercy and light punish- 
ment, and regard the ‘“‘conquest by morality’”’ as fhe only true 
conquest. Here we have a complete reversal of the old policy 
pursued by the rulers of Magadha since the days of Bimbisara. 
Asoka said that his policy of dharma-vijaya met with phenomenal 
success, and he claimed to have made a spiritual conquest of the 
realms of his Hellenistic, Tamil and Ceylonese neighbours. His 
Hellenistic contemporarica were Antiochos (II, Theos of Syria, 
261-246 8.c.}, Ftolemy (II, Philadelphos of Egypt, 285-247 B.o.), 
Antigonos (Gonatas of Macedonia, 276-239 B.c.), Magas (of Cyrene, 
c. 300-258 8.c.) and Alexander (of Epirus, 272-c, 255 B.c., or, as 
some say, of Corinth, 252-c. 244 B.c.). The Maurya emperor, it 
is true, established philanthropic institutions in the realms of some 
of these princes, and Buddhism doubtless made some progress in 
western Asia and influenced later sects like the Manichaeans. But 
the Greeks apparently were not much impressed by lessons on 
non-violence. When the strong arm of Aégoka, ‘‘who possessed 
the power to punish in spite of his repentance”, was withdrawn, 
the Greeks poured once more into the Kabul valley, the Punjab 
and even the Gangetic region and threw all these provinces into 
confusion. 

The southern missions were more succeasful. If tradition is 
to be believed, the Ceylonese mission was headed by Prince 
Mahendra, a son or brother of Asoka. Devanampiya Tissa, the 
ruler of the island kingdom, was converted and his example was 
followed by his subjects. Ceylonese tradition avers that mission- 
aries were sent even to Suvarns-bhimi, i.e. Lower Burma, Sumatra 
and possibly some adioiniug lands. 
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ASoka’s Dharma 


In one of his inscriptions, Asoka made an open confession of 
his faith in the Buddha, the Dharma (the Buddhist doctrine) 
and the Sazgha (the Buddhist order of monks). He called the 
Buddha Bhagavat—an epithet applied by a Hindu to the object 
of his loving devotion. He went on pilgrimage to the places of the 
Blessed QOne’s nativity and enlightenment and worshipped at 
the former place. He declared that whatever had been spoken by 
the Buddha, all that was quite well spoken, He took much interest 
in the exposition of the Buddhist Dharma or doctrine so that it 
might long endure. As to the Sazigha, he kept in close touch with 
it after his memorable visit to the fraternity a year or so after 
his conversion. He impressed on the clergy the need of a correct 
exposition of the true doctrine and appointed special officers to 
busy themselves with the affairs of the Brotherhood. He also 
took steps to maintain the integrity of the church and prevent 
schism within its fold. Attempts in this direction are also recorded 
by tradition which avers further that a council was convened 
during his reign to compile the scriptures. That Asoka interested 
himself in Buddhist scriptures as well as monastic discipline is 
amply attested by contemporary records. 

But with all his faith in Buddhism, Asoka was not intolerant 
of other creeds. He sought, it is true, to put an end to practicea 
and institutions that he considered to be opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of morality which, according to him, constituted 
the ‘‘essence of all religions”. But he never became an enemy 
of the Devas and the Brahmanas, or of any other religious fraternity. 
He continued to style himself the “Beloved of the Devas”. Te 
condemned unseemly behaviour towards Brahmanas and showered 
gifts on them as well as on the Ajivikas, the followers of Gosila. 
His Dharma-Mahéimdiras were told to look after all sects includ- 
ing even the Nirgranthas or the Jainas. The emperor laid special 
emphasis on concourse (samavdya) and the guarding of speech 
(vachogul1), and warned people against the evil consequences of 
using harsh language in respect of other sects. 

Though himeelf convinced of the truth of Buddha's teaching, 
of the efficacy of worship at the Buddhist holy places, of the 
necessity of making a confession of faith in the Buddhist trinity, 
of keeping in close touch with the Buddhist Sargha and maintain- 
ing its solidarity, Agoka never sought to impose his sectarian 
belief on others. The prospect that he held before the people at 
large is not that of sambodhi or nirvdna but of svarga (heaven) 
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and of mingling with the Devas. Svarga could be attained by all 
people, high or low, if only they showed zeal, not in adheretice 
to a sectarian dogma or the performance of popular ritual] (marigala) 
but in following the ancient rule (pordnd pakiti), namely: 


“‘Obedience must be rendered to mother and father, likewise 
to elders; firmness (of compassion) must be shown towards 
animals; truth must be spoken: these same moral virtues must 
be practised. 

“In the same way the pupil must show reverence to the 
master, and one must behave in a suitable manner towards 


relatives.”’ 


In the pillar edicts it is declared that “happiness in this world 
and in the other world is difficult to secure without great love of 
morality, careful examination, great obedience, and great fear of 
sin and great energy’’. Prominence is also given, in the pillar 
edicts, to “spiritual insight”. Towards the end of his career, 
Asoka seems to have been convinced that reflection and meditation 
were of greater efficacy than moral regulations. But the need of such 
regulations was keenly felt by him in the first part of his reign. 

It was a characteristic of Asoka that he practised what he 
preached. He inculcated the virtues of compassion, liberality and 
toleration. He showed his compassion by abolishing or restricting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals, and making arrangements 
for the healing both of men and beasts. He put a stop to the 
massacre of living creatures to make curries in the imperial kitchen, 
and discontinued the royal hunt. He abolished the sacrificial 
slaughter of animals and regulated festive gatherings (samdja) so 
as to prevent loss of life or the practice of immorality. He provided 
medical herbs both for men and lower animals. His officers con- 
structed reservoirs of water and planted trees and groves for the 
comfort of travellers. Special officials were sent from headquarters 
to check oppression in the outlying provinces. Liberality and 
toleration were shown by undertaking pious tours for the distri- 
bution of gifts of gold to Bribmanas as well as éramanas, by 
making gifts of cave-dwellings even to non-Buddhist sects, and 
by the creation of special officers for the distribution of alms to all 
sects. Queens and princes were encouraged to participate in these 
works of charity, and at least one of the queens, Karuvaki, readily 
co-operated with her consort. 

The reference to cave-dwellings affords us a glimpse into another 
side of the emperor's activity. As late as the fifth centusy a.D., 
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sojourners in Pataliputra were struck with wonder at the magnifi- 
cence of Asoka’s architectural achievements. Tradition credits 
him with the construction of a splendid palace besides numerous 
relic mounds, monasteries and temples. He is actually known to 
have enlarged the stipa of Konaikamana, a “former Buddha” 
and predecessor of Sikya-muni. Ho also set up pillars of morality 
(dharma-stambha). Modern critics are eloquent in their praise of 
the polished surface of his columns and the fine workmanship of 
their crowning sculptures, one of which, the capital of the Sarnath 
Pillar, has been adopted as the national emblem of Free India. 


Agoka’s Character 


Aéoka is one of the most remarkable personalities in the history 
of India. He was tireless in his exertions, and unflagging in his 
zeal—all directed to the promotion of the spiritual and moral 
welfare of his people whom he called his children. Of his energy, 
ability and power of organisation, there is no doubt. He waa 
the statesman who conducted successfully a great military cam- 
paign that ied to the destruction of a powerful adversary whose 
sway extended over a vast and populous realm. He organised, a 
few years later, missions for the spiritual conquest of three conti- 
nents, and turned a local sect in the Ganges valley into a world 
religion. He preached and practised the virtues of concord, tolera- 
tion and non-violence. He eschewed military conquest, not after 
defeat but after victory, and pursued a policy of gentleness and 
clemency while still possessed of the vast resources of a mighty 
empire. The generosity and forbearance of this strong man were 
only matched by his sincerity and veracity, and he describes in 
words at once truthful and straightforward the terrible misery 
that he had inflicted on the people of a hapless kingdom. The 
example of the pious Maurya king exercised an ennobling influence 
on succeeding generations. But the ruler who turned officers of 
state inte religious propagandists, abolished the royal hunt and 
jousts of arms, entrusted the fierce tribesmen of the north-western 
and southern provinces to the tender care of preachers of morality, 
and did not rest till the sound of the war-drum was completely 
hushed and the only sound that was heard was that of religious 
discourses, certainly pursued a policy at which the great empire- 
builders who came before him would have looked askance. And 
it is not surprising that within a few years of his death the power 
that had hurled back the battalions of Seleukos proved unequal to the 
task of protecting the country from the princelings of Bactria. 
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The Later Imperial Mauryas 


If Purinic tradition is to be believed, the immediate successor 
of Agoka was his-son Kunila.: The Chronicles of Kashmir, how- 
ever, do not name this prince and mention Jalauka as the son 
and successor of Asoka in that valley. It is not improbable that 
the Maurya empire broke up after the death of Agoka, and was 
divided among his sons, one of whom inherited the home provinces 
and another made himself independent in the north-west. Tivara, 
the only son named in the inscriptions, does not appear to have 
got a share of the patrimony. Kunala was succeeded by his sons, 
one of whom, Bandhupéalita, is known only in the Puranas, and 
another, Sampadi or Samprati, is mentioned by all our traditional 
authorities—Brahmanical, Buddhist as well as Jaina, and is 
represented by the last as a ruler of Pataliputra and Ujjain and a 
great patron of their faith. The Puranas, however, with the 
exception perhaps of the Bhdgavata, do not actually represent 
Samprati as a son of Kuniala, and interpose between him and 
Kunaéla a number of princes amongst whom Daéaratha was 
certainly a historical figure. He ruled in Magadha shortly after 
Asoka and has left three epigraphs in the Nagarjuni Hills, Bihar 
recording the gifts of caves to the “‘venerable Ajivikas”. 

After Dagaratha and Samprati came Saligiika, a prince mentioned 
in the astronomical work, the Gdrgt Samhitd, as a wicked quarrel- 
some king. ‘‘Unrighteous, although theorising on righteousness, 
he cruelly oppressed his country.” The successors of Salisika, 
according to the Puranas, were Devavarman, Satamdhanus and 
Brihadratha. The last prince was overthrown by his commander- 
in-chief, Pushyamitra, who laid the foundations of a new dynasty 
styled Sunga in the Puranas. There were altogether 10 (according to 
some accounts, 9) kings in the Maurya dynasty who ruled for 137 
years (324 to 187 B.c.). 

There can be no doubt that during the rule of the later Mauryas 
the empire suffered a gradual decay. The secession of Kashmir 
and possibly of Berar is hinted at by Kalhana, the historian of 
Kashmir, and Kélidisa, the author of the Sanskrit play, the 
Malavikdgnimitram, respectively. Towards the close of the third 
century B.o. the Kabul valley was under a king named Subha- 
gasena whose title, ‘‘king of the Indians”, suggests that his 
territory included the Indus valley as well. As his name does not 
occur in any list of the later Mauryas, he may have belonged to 
a different family which rose to power in the north-west on the 
ruins of the Maurya empire. Even if he was connected with the 
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Maurya line, he could not have belonged to the main branch of 
the family ruling at Pataliputra. The title given to him by the 
Greek historians indicates that be was an independent potentate 
and not a mere viceroy of Taxila. The disintegration of the empire 
invited invasions from without, and we are told by Polybius that 
Antiochos III, the Great (223-187 3.c.), grandson of Antiochos II 
Theos, the contemporary of Adéoka, and great-great-grandson of 
Seleukos I Nikator, the contemporary of Chandragupta Maurya, 
descended into India and received a number of elephants from 
Subh&gasena. If the Gdrgi Samhita is to be believed, a Greek 
army penetrated even to P&taliputra. 

The decline of Maurya authority is attributed by some scholars 
to a reaction promoted by the Brahmanas whose privileged position 
ia said to have been affected by the policy of Aéoka. But there is 
nothing in the records of Asoka himself to suggest that he was 
an enemy of the Bribmanas. On the contrary, he showed extreme 
solicitude for their welfare and extended his patronage to members 
of this community as well as to Buddhists, Jainas and Ajivikas. 
One Brahmana historian, Kalbana, praises him for his piety and 
benefactions and testifies to the friendly relations subsisting 
between one of his sons and the Brahmanical Hindus. Another 
Bréhmana writer, Bana, applies the epithet andrya, ignoble, to 
the general who overthrew Brihadratha, the last of the Imperial 
Mauryas. Certain Puranic writers, it is true, refer to the Mauryas 
as asuras or demons, and the Gdrgi Samhitd draws pointed atten- 
tion to the oppressive rule of Saligika, but there is nothing to 
suggest that the Brihmanas were the special victima of Maurya 
oppression, and a Bréhmana appears as the commander-in-chief 
under the last Maurya. The epithet asura, demon, or suradvish, 
enemy of the gods, was applied not only to the Mauryas but to all 
persons ‘‘beguiled by the Buddha”. But the evidence of the 
Pur&nas in this respect is contradicted by that of contemporary 
inscriptions which refer to Aéoka and the only one among his 
successors who has left any epigraphic record as “devdnampiya”’, 
that is, “beloved (and not enemy) of the gods”’. 

The true cause of the Maurya debacle perhaps lies deeper. Asoka 
eschewed military conquest after the Kaliiga war when he had 
been anointed eight years, and called upon his descendants not 
to entertain any thought of aggressive warfare. Shortly after- 
wards, even the royal hunt was abolished. The army seems to have 
been mostly inactive during the remaining part of the reign—s 
period of twenty-nine yeara—as the emperor himself exultingly 
declares that “‘in consequence of the practice of morality on his 
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part, the sound of bers, or the war-drum, had become the sound 
of morality”. The ease with which the general Pushyamitra, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Bana, overthrew his king in the very sight 
of the troops shows that, unlike the earlier kings of the dynasty 
who often took the field in person, the last of the Mauryas lost 
touch with his armed forces and ceased to command their affection. 
Great difficulty was also experienced in controlling the officials in 
the outlying provinces even in the days of Bindusara and Asoka. 
If tradition is to be believed, ministerial oppression had twice 
goaded the people of Taxila to open rebellion. The quinquennial 
and triennial anusamydna or tour of mahdmdtras (high officers) 
was specially instituted by Aéoka to check this evil. But when 
his strong arm was withdrawn, central control apparently became 
slack. Some of the outlying provinces seceded frem the empire, 
and the process of disintegration was accelerated by members of 
the imperial family, some of whom set up independent sovereignties 
while others cruelly oppressed the country. The distracted condition 
of the ccuntry emboldened the Greeks to renew their incursions. 
The final coup de grdce was given by the general Pushyamitra. 


A Jaina tradition fixes the date of Chandragupta’s accession 
at 313 3... It is, however, difficult to reconcile this tradition with 
the statement of the Buddhist chroniclers of Ceylon and Burma 
that the coronation of Aéoka took place 24+ 27 (or 28) 4-4=55 or 
5A years atter the accession of Chandragupta. The Puranas agree 
with the Luddhist chronicles in assigning a period of 24 years 
to Chandraguypta. They give a smaller figure, 25, instead of the 
23 of the B: sadhiat chroniclers of Ceylon and the 27 of the chroniclers 
of Burma, for the reign of Bindusira and ignore the interval between 
the accession and coronation of Agoka. But, as pointed out by 
Sinith, they assign 137 years to the Maurya dynasty. The total 
of the Jengths of reigns, according to the Vayu Purdna, is, however, 
oniy 133. ‘The difference of four years may be accounted for by 
the period of interregnum before the formal-coronation of Asoka. 
That emperor, in the thirteenth Rock Edict, mentions certain 
Yavana (Hellenic) kings as being alive. This must have been 
written after the twelfth year from his coronation, when he caused 
rescripts of morality to be written apparently for the first time. 
Among these Yavana kings there is no reference to Diodotos I 
of Bactria, who rose to power in the middle of the third century B.o. 
Magas of Cyrene, one of the kings named by Aégoka, died, 
according to the best authorities, not later than 258 B.o. His 
successor, Demetrios the Fair, is said to have met his death in 
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that year. If 258 3.0. is the latest possible date for the thirteenth 
Rock Edict, the coronation of Asoka must have taken place certainly 
not later than 269 B.o. The accession of Chandragupta must have 
taken place, according to Buddhist evidence, not later than 269+ 
55= 324 B.c. and, according to the Puranic statements, not later 
than 269 + 25+ 24=318 B.c., or, including the period of interregnum 
before Asoka, not later than 322 B.o. 

In the account of the rise of Chandragupta given by Justir, 
we are expressly told that the young Indian leader was stimulated 
to aspire to kingship by an incident that happened immediately 
after his flight from the camp of Alexander in 326 3.0. The use 
of the term detnde (‘‘thereafter”’, “‘some time after’’) in connection 
with the war against the prefects of Alexander suggests that the 
acquiescence of Indians in a change of government and the estab- 
lishment of a new sovereignty is quite distinct from the war with 
the Macedonian prefects. There was an interval between the two 
events, and the Macedonian war came some time after the change 
of government among Indians. 

In the Sanskrit play, the Mfudrdradkshasa, too, the destruction of 
the Mlechchha (barbarian) chieftains and troops follows the dynastic 
revolution in the interior of India. In 321 B.c. the Macedonian 
governor of Sind had already been forced to retire beyond the 
Indus, and no new satrap had been appointed in his place. The 
successors of Alexander in 321 B.c. confessed their inability to 
remove the Indian Rajis without royal troops under the com- 
mand of some distinguished general. The abandonment of Sind, 
the complaint about the inadequacy of troops, and the wholesome 
respect for the power of the Indian Rajas, must have been due 
to new developments in politics. Greek military power to the 
east of the Indus was virtually extinguished as early as 321 B.c, 
The result could not have been due to Ambhi, the Paurava, or 
any petty Raji who had once acknowledged the Macedonian sway. 
Had they been instrumental in freeing their country from the 
foreign yoke, they and not Chandragupta and his band of mer- 
cenaries would have been mentioned by Justin as the great 
liberators. Moreover, if the destruction or expulsion of Greek 
commanders had already been effected by Ambhi or the Paurava, 
then whence had come the prefects against whom Chandragupta 
went to war and fought so vigorously, as narrated by Justin? 
It is true that Chandragupta is not mentioned in connection with 
the partition treaties of Babylon and Triparadeisos. But we have 
a similar reticence in regard to Kudemos, the Yavana commandant 
in the Western Punjab who stuck to his post up to about 317 B.c. 
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The presence of this officer and that of his Indian colleagueg does 
not preclude the possibility of the assumption of sovereignty by 
Chandragupta in the lower Indus valley or the plains and uplands 
of the Indian interior some time before 321 B.0. 

Tradition avers that in overthrowing the iniquitous rule of the 
last Nanda, Chandragupta was greatly helped by the Brahmana 
Kautilya or Chanakya who became his chief minister. A direct 
attack on the heart of the Nanda empire is said to have failed. 
Next time the young Maurya is said to have commenced from 
the frontiers and met with succeas. The Nanda troops, led by the 
general Bhadrasala, were defeated with great slaughter, and Chan- 
dragunta seized the sovereientv of Patalinutra. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DISRUPTION OF THE MAGADHAN EMPIRE AND INCURSIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND IRAN 


Successors of the Imperial Mauryas 


Wit the fall of the Mauryas, Indian history for the time being 
loses its unity. The command of one single political authority 
is no longer obeyed over a large part of India. Uordes of foreign 
barbarians pour through the north-western gates of the country and 
establish powerful kingdoms im Gandhara (North-West Frontier), 
Sakala (North-Central Punjab) and other places. The southern 
provinces throw off the yoke of Magadha and rival in power and 
splendour the remnant of the great empire ot the Gangetic plain. A 
new dynasty supplants the Mauryas in the Madhya-deda, or the Upper 
Ganges valley, and finds it no easy task to maintain its position 
against the rush of invasion from the south and the north-west. 

In Magadha and the neighbouring provinces the immediate 
successors of the Mauryas, according to the Puranas, were the 
Sungas who are usually regarded as a Brihmana family belonging 
to the Bharadvaja clan. The founder, Pushyamitra, is known from 
literature and also from an epigraph, discovered at Ayodhya. In one 
famous work, the family to which he belonged is stvled Baimbika 
and not Sunga. He was the general of the last of the Imperial 
Mauryas, whom he overthrew in the very sight of the army. The 
people seem to have acquiesced in the change of dynasty us the later 
Mauryas had proved ty rannical and incapable of stemming the tide 
vf Greck invasion and maintaining the prestige of the. arms of 
Magacha. 

The dominions of the new king at first extended aa far south 
as the Narmadé (Narbad&é or Nerbudda). The north-western 
boundary seems to have been ill-defined, but tradition credits the 
house of Pushyamitra with havirg exercised control as far as 
Jalandhar and Sialkot in the Punjab. Pitaliputra continued to 
be graced with the presence of the sovereign, but it had a rival 
in the city of Vidié’, modern Besnagar in Eastern Malwa, where 
the crown prince Agnimitra held his court. 
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The prince was soon involved in a war with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Vidarbha or Berar. He succeeded in defeating his 
adversary and reducing him to obedience. A more serious danger 
threatened from the north-west. The Greeks had renewed their 
incursions towards the close of the third century B.o. and a Greek 
king, Antiochos the Great of Syria, had penetrated into the Kabul 
valley and induced the Indian king Subhagasena to surrender a 
number of elephants. His example was soon followed by his son- 
in-law Demetrios, prince of Bactria, who effected extensive con- 
quests in the Punjab and the lower Indus valley. Equally brilliant 
achievements are attributed to a later king, Menander. The war- 
like activities of the Greeks are alluded to by Pataiijali, Kalidasa 
and the author of the Gdrgi Samhitd. We are told that the “ viciously 
valiant barbarians” besieged Saéketa in Oudh and Madhyamika 
near Chitor and threatened Pataliputra itself. The tide of invasion 
was arrested and prince Vasumitra, son of Agnimitra, inflicted a 
defeat on the Yavanas on the banks of the Sindhu, either the 
Indus or some stream in Central India. The grandfather of the 
victorious prince signalised the triumph of his arms by the success- 
ful performance of two horse-sacrifices. These rites had a double 
significance. On the one hand they proclaimed the rise of a new 
empire on the ashes of Mauryan hegemony, which was successful 
in defending Arydvarta against the barbarian outcastes of the 
frontiers. On the other hand they heralded the dawn of a new 
Braéhmanica]l movement which reached its climax in the spacious 
days of the Guptas. 

Pushyamitra died after a reign of thirty-six years, according to 
the Puranas (c. 187-151 8.0. according to the system of chronology 
adopted in these pages). He was succeeded by his son Agnimitra. 
This prince is the hero of a famous drama by India’s greatest 
playwright, Kalidisa. After him the history of the dynasty became 
obscure. Vidiséa, modern Besnagar in Eastern Malwa, continued 
to be a great political centre, and its princes had diplomatic 
relations with the Greek potentates of the borderland. But the 
power of the family gradually weakened, and in the end the ruler 
of the line became a puppet in the hands of his Brihmana minister, 
like the Childerics and Chilperics of Western Europe in the hands 
of their Carolingian Mayors of the Palace. Eventually the 
ministerial family, known as Kanva, assumed the purple under 
Vasudeva (c. 75 B.0.), but permitted the fairndéant kings of the 
Sunga dynasty to continue to rule in obscurity in a corner 
of their former dominions. In or about 40-30 3.0. both the Sungas 
and the Kanvas were swept away by a southern power,.and the | 
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province of Eastern Malwa where stood the metropolis of Vidisa was 
eventually absorbed within the dominions of the conqueror. Princes 
with names ending in Mitra, and possibly connected with the 
Sungas and Kanvas, seem to have exercised sway in Magadha 
and the Ganges-Jumna valley till the Scythian conquest. 


The Satavahanas 


The southern potentate who put an end to the rule of the 
Sungas and the Kanvas is described in the Purénas as an Andhra, 
a name applied to the people of the Telugu-speaking tract at the 
mouth of the Godavari and the Krishné. In contemporary 
epigraphic records, however, kings of this line are invariably 
referred to as Sétavéhana and a “district of the Sitavahanas’’ 
has been proved to lie in the neighbourhood of Bellary in the 
Kanarese area of the Madras Presidency. The memory of the 
dynasty lingers in the story of the king Salivahana famous in 
Indian folk-lore. This legendary hero seems to have appropriated 
to himself the glorious deeds of several distinguished members of 
a long line of emperors of the Deccan. 

The founder of the family was Simuka, but the man who raised 
it to eminence was his son or nephew Satakarni I. The latter allied 
himself with the powerful Maharathi chieftains of the western Deccan, 
and signalised his accession to power by the performance of the 
horse-sacrifice. Some time after his death, the Sétavihana power 
seems to have been submerged beneath a wave of Scythian invasion 
But the fortunes of the dynasty were restored by Gautamiputra 
Saitakarni, who took pride in calling himself the destroyer of the 
Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and Pahlavas (Parthians). 
Gautamiputra built up an empire that extended from Malwa in 
the north to the Kanarese country in the south. His son, Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumayi, ruled at Pratishthina or Paithan on the banks 
of the Godavari, now situated in the Aurangabad district of the 
Nizam’s dominions. Two other cities, Vaijayanti (in North Kanara) 
and Amaravati (in the Guntur district), attained eminence in the 
Sitavihana period. A king named Vasishthiputra Satakarni, who 
may have been a brother of Pulumayi, married the daughter of 
the contemporary Saka satrap (viceroy) Rudradaéman JI, but this 
did not prevent the latter from inflicting crushing defeats on his 
southern relation. The power of the Sitavihanas revived under 
Sri Yajiia Satakarni, but he was the last great prince of the line, 
and after him the empire began to fall to pieces like the Bahmani 
kingdom of a later age. According to some Purdnas 19 kings of this 
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dynasty ruled for 300 years, while according to others, 30 kings ruled 
for 456 years. The dynasty came to an end about the middle of the 
third century A.D. 

The most important among the succeeding powers in the Deccan 
were the Abhiras and the Vakatakas of Nasik and Berar in Upper 
Maharashtra, the Ikshvakus and the Salankayanas of the Krishna 
and West Godavari districts, the Pallavas of Kafichi (near Madras) 
and the Kadambas of Vaijayanti or Banavasi in North Kanara. 


Kharavela of Kalinga 


The earlier Sétavahana empire had a formidable rival in the 
kingdom of Kalinga, which had thrown off the yoke of Magadha 
some time after the death of Asoka and risen to greatness under 
Kharavela, a prince of remarkable vigour and ambition. Kharavela 
defied or rescued Siatakarni, probably the first of that name, and 
humbled the pride of Magadha, then under a prince who has been 
identified with Brihaspatimitra. Brihaspati is, in the opinion of 
some scholars, the same as Pushyamitra, but the theory lacks 
plausibility. The Kalinga king is also credited with having pushed 
his southern conquests beyond the Godavari. His career was 
meteoric, and after his death his empire vanished as quickly as 
it had risen. 


The Tamil Country 


The far south of India beyond the Venkata Hills, known as the 
Tamil or Dravida country, was parcelled out among many States 
of which three were important, namely, Chola, Pandya and Kerala, 
The Cholas occupied the present Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts 
with some adjoining areas, and showed great military activity in 
the second century B.c. A Chola prince, Elara, conquered Ceylon, 
and many anecdotes have been preserved which testify to his 
strong sense of justice. The Pandyas excelled in trade and learning. 
They occupied the districts of Madur& and Tinnevelly with portions 
of South Travancore. A Pandya king sent an embassy to the 
Roman emperor, Augustus, in the first century s.c. To the north 
and west of the Pandyas lay the Kerala country embracing 
Malabar, Cochin and North Travancore. 


Renewed Incursions of the Greeks 


The political disintegration of India after the Great Mauryas 
invited invasions from without, and we have already referred to 
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renewed warlike activities on the part of the Greeks of Syria and 
Bactria. The Syrian empire, once so powerful under Seleukos, was 
now seriously weakened by the secession of Parthia and Bactria 
which were torn from the Seleukidan dominions by satraps who 
revolted and asserted their independence. And it was from these 
rebellious provinces that fresh invaders swooped down upon the 
smiling plains of the Punjab. 

At first Bactria showed the greatest activity. Demetrios, son 
of Euthydemos, king of Bactria, reduced to submission a con- 
siderable portion of Afghanistan, the Punjab and Sind, and founded 
or embellished cities in the conquered territories which bore his 
own name and possibly that of his father. But a rival appeared 
in Eukratides, who made himself master of the Indian borderland, 
leaving to his antagonist the precarious tenure of some provinces 
in the interior. A later king, Menander, who apparently belonged 
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to the house of Demetrios, reigned gloriously at Sikala (Euthymedia 
or Euthydemia), identified with modern Sialkot in the Punjab. 
His dominions may have included the Bajaur territory in the 
North-West where an inscription dated in the fifth year of 
his reign has been discovered. He is credited with having 
pushed his arms beyond the river Beas. Another king, Antialkidas, 
ruled at Taxila (near Rawalpindi) in Gandhira and sent an embassy 
to the court of Vidis&é. Some of these later Greek princes and 
members of their court succumbed to the influence of their environ- 
ment and became adherents of Buddhism or of Vaishnavism. Greek 
political power in parts of Afghanistan and the Indus valley was 
soon threatened by the Parthians led by Mithradates I, a con- 
temporary of Eukratides who ruled in the second century B.o. In 
the first century a.p. all vestige of Greek rule seems to have flis- 
appeared from the Punjab as well as the borderland. The last 
known Greek king was Hermaios, who soon made way for the 
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ounders of the Parthian and Kush&n monarchies to the seuth 
of the Hindukush. 


The Sakas and Parthians 


The foreign conquerors who supplanted the Greeks in north-west 
India belong to three main groups, namely, Saka, Pahlava or 
Parthian, and Yue-chi or Kushin. The Sakes were displaced 
from their home in Central Asia by the Yue-chi and were forced 
to migrate south. We are told by Chinese annalists that the Saka 
king went south and ruled in Ki-pin, which about this time probably 
corresponded to the territory drained by some of the northern 
tributaries of the Kabul river. They are found settled in southern 
Afghanistan in the time of Isidore of Charax, probably about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the territory they occupied came 
to be known as Sakasthana, modern Sistén. Gradually they 
extended their sway to the Indus valley and Western India, which 
came to be styled Scythia by Greek mariners and geographers 
in the first and second centuries a.p. In the first century after 
Christ part of this territory had already fallen into the hands 
of the Parthians. Inscriptions and coins disclose the names of 
many Scytho-Parthian kings and provincial governors. One of 
the earliest among these rulers was Maues, Moa or Moga, who 
was acknowledged as their suzerain by the governors of Chuksha 
near Taxila. Maues seems to have been followed by Azes I, 
Azilises and Azes II, after whom the sovereignty of the Indian 
borderland passed into the hands of Gondophernes, a Parthian. 
Some scholars attribute to Azes I the foundation of that reckoning 
commencing 58 B.c. which afterwards came to be known as the 
Vikrama Samvat, but the matter cannot be regarded as certain. 
Indian tradition ascribes to it an indigenous origin. It was handed 
down by the Malava tribe, and in the post-Gupta period came 
to be associated with the great Vikramaditya, the destroyer of 
the Sakas. 

With one of the kings named Azes was associated a ruler named 
Spalirises who seems to have reigned in Southern Afghanistin 
and to have been a successor of King Vonones. The identity of this 
Vonones with any king of the imperial line of Arsakes must remain 
a baffling problem. The Saka-Pahlava kings ruled over an empire 
that- embraced several provinces. The governors of these adminis- 
trative units were known as satraps (Kshatrapa) or great satraps 
(Mahdkshatrapa). One of these satrapal families ruled, in KApiéa 
near the junction of the Ghorband and Panjahir rivers in Afgh&nistan, 
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another near Taxila in the Western Punjab, a third at Mathurd in the 
Jumné& valley, a fourth in tne upper Deccan and a fifth at Ujjain 
in Malwa. The satraps of the upper Deccan and part of Western 
India belonged to the Kshaharata race, probably a branch of the 
Sakas. They carved out a principality on the ruins of the early 
Satavahana empire and attained great power under Nahapana. But 
they were finally overthrown by Gautamiputra Satakarpi who re- 
stored the fallen fortunes of the Satavéhana family. The satraps of 
Ujjain traced their descent from the lord (swimin) Chashtana, the 
Tiastanes of Ptolemy the geographer. Rudradiman, grandson of 
Chashtana, ruled from about a.p. 130 to 160, and was one of the 
greatest Saka rulers of ancient India. He entered into a matrimonial 
alliance with the Satavahana dynasty, but this did not prevent him 
from inflicting defeats on his suuthern neighbour. If his court poet 
is to be believed his sway extended from the Konkan in the south 
to Sind and Marwir in the north. The successors of Rudradiman 
were not so strong as he was. Internal feuds were common. Power 
gradually fell into the hands of the Abhira chieftains. 'Mhe death- 
knell of satrapal rule in Malwa and Kathiéwar was sounded when 
a new indigenous empire rose in the Ganges valley in the fourth 
century 4.D. and the arms of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta 
II swept through the tableland of Malwa and involved Saka ard 


Abhira in common ruin. 


Fall of the Parthians and the Kushan Conquest 


Long before the final catastrophe that ultimately overtook the 
satrapal line of Chashtana, the Saka-Pahlava emperors of the 
north-west had passed through vicissitudes of another kind. 
Gondophernes, who had probably succeeded Azes IT on the imperial 
throne of the north-west, had a chequered career. Numismatio 
evidence points to the wide extent of his sway and his leaning 
towards Indian culture. Tradition associates his name with that 
of the Christian apostle St. Thomas. He does not seem to have 
left to his successors a stable government. We are told by a con- 
temporary Greek mariner that Parthian princes in the latter half 
of the first century a.D. were constantly driving each other out. 
The Yue-chi nomads of Central Asia, who had been driven from 
their ancestral abode on the Chinese frontier about 165 8.0. and 
had settled in the Oxus valley, were not slow to take advantage of 
Parthian disunion. The five principalities into which the Yue-chi were 
divided in their new home were consolidated into a powerful monarchy 
by Kieu-tsieu-k’io, identified with Kujula Kasa, Kadphises or 
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Kadphises I, head of the Kushan (Kugana) section of the horde. 
Kadphises attacked the Parthians, took possession of Ki-pin and 
Kabul and became complete master of the Indian borderland. 
Copper coins of Kujula bearing a remarkable resemblance to Roman 
denarii, particularly to the Constantia type of the emperor Claudius 
(a.p. 41-54), prove that he ruled not earlier than the middle of the 
first century a.D. A terminus ad quem is probably fixed by the 
Chinese reference to the Yue-chi occupation of Kabul or some 
territory in its neighbourhood before a.p. 92. 

The successor of Kieu-tsieu-k’io or Kujula Kadphises was 
Yen-kao-chen or Vima Kadphises (11) of the coins. The new king is 
credited by Chinese annalists with the conquest of the Indian interior, 
where he set up a governor to rule in his name. He became a convert 
to Saivism and proclaimed himself as Mahiévara on his coins. The 
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wealth and prosperity of his dominions are illustrated by the fine 
gold coins that were issued under his orders. Awbassadors from 
India presented their credentials to the Roman emperor Trajan 
(a.D. 98-117). They may have arrived from the Kushan court, 
but it is uncertain whether they were sent by Kadphises ITI or a 
later king, Kanishka. 


Kanishka I 


Kanishka is usually regarded as a successor of Vima Kadphises 
(Kadphises II). To him is attributed by many scholars the founda- 
tion of the Saka era of a.p. 78. This era is the only Indian reckoning 
traditionally ascribed to a Saka potentate, and Kanishka is the 
only Scythian king known to have established an era, that is to 
say, his regnal reckoning was continued by his successors for 
several generations, and was thus transformed into an era. Kanishka 
was no doubt a Kush&n and not strictly speaking & Saka, but 
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the latter designation was used in India in a wide sense to include 
all kindred tribes. Chinese historians refer to a famous conflict 
between a Kushan king and the great general Pan-chao in the 
last quarter of the first century a.D. The view held by certain 
scholars is that the Kush&n antagonist of Pan-chao was Kadphiscs 
II. No such event is, however, associated with Yen-kao-chen or 
Kadphises II by Chinese annalists. On the other hand Kanishka, 
whose name was not known to the official historians of China, 
certainly came into conflict with that country, and Hiuen Tsang 
speaks of one or more Chinese hostages detained at his court. If 
Kanishka was the contemporary of Pan-chao the ascription to him 
of the Saka cra cannot be regarded as untenable. But it is not 
possible to come to a definite conclusion on the origin of the era of 
A.D. 78. 

According to Hiuen Tsang the great empire over which Kanishka 
exercised his sway had its capital at Purushapura or Peshawar. 
Epigraphic evidence points to the inclusion within his dominions 
of the wide expanse of territory from Gandhara and Sue Vihar 
to Oudh and Benares. The inclusion of Kashmir is testified to 
by Kalhana, and clashes with the rulers of Saketa and Pataliputra 
are vouched for by other writers. As already stated, the pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang refers to a war with China in the course of which 
the Kushan king obtained some initial successes in eastern Turkestan. 
But he was unable to make much impression on his mighty northern 
neighbour. The north alone, according to tradition, remained 
unsubdued. 

But it is not as a conqueror that Kanishka is chiefly remembered 
by posterity. His chief title to fame rests on his monuments and 
on the patronage he extended to the religion of Sakya-muni. The 
celebrated chaitya that he constructed at Peshawar excited the 
wonder and admiration of travellers down to a late period, and 
the famous cculptures executed under his orders include a life- 
aize statue of the king himself. In Buddhist ecclesiastical history 
his name is honoured as that of the prince who summoned a great 
council to examine the Buddhist scriptures and prepare commentaries 
on them. Inscriptions and coins bear eloquent testimony to the 
king’s zeal for the religion of the Buddha. That his association with 
it dated from the beginning of his reign is possibly proved by the 
Peshawar Casket Inscriptions. Among the celebrities who graced his 
court the most eminent was perhaps Aévaghosha, philosopher, poet, 
and dramatist, who wrote the Buddha Charita and other books. 
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Successors of Kanishka I 


Kanishka’s rule lasted for twenty-three years. His immediate 
successor was Vasishka, who had a short reign and was succeeded 
by Huvishka. The empire of Huvishka was not less extensive than 
that of the traditional patron of ASvaghosha. It may have spread 
farther to the west, as a record of his reign has been unearthed 
at Wardak to the west of Kabul. Mathura was now a great centre 
of Kushin power and it was adorned with monuments by Huvishka 
as the city of Peshawar had been embellished by Kanishka. For 
some time Huvishka had apparently a colleague or rival in Kanishka 
of the Ari inscription, who is described as a son of Vajheshka, 
possibly the same as Vasishka, and receives in addition to the titles 
of great king, the king of kings, son of heaven (devaputra) assumed 
by his predecessors, the novel title of Kaisara, “Caesar”. In 
Kalhana’s Chronicle we have a reference to the rule of ‘“Hushka, 
Jushka and Kanishka’, apparently identical with Huvishka, 
Vajheshka and his son. They were the reputed founders of three 
cities in Kashmir named after them. Kanishka of this passage may 
l@.ve reference to the predecessor of Vasishka, but it is more probable 
that the king referred to by Kalhana is identical with his namesake 
mentioned in the Ara inscription. 

The last great Kushan king was Vasudeva I, who ruled from 
about the year 67 to 98 of the Kanishka era. Most of his inscriptions 
have been found at or near Mathura, and his coins usually bear the 
god Siva and rarely any Iranian deity. It is not improbable that 
he gradually lost touch with the north-western provinces. The 
decline of the Kushin power in the north-west was hastened by 
the rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. In the third century 
4.D. we find references to four separate kingdoms all dependent on 
the Yue-chi. This possibly suggests territorial disintegration 
though the nominal suzerainty of the “‘Son of Heaven” may have 
continued to be acknowledged by all these states. The rule of the 
Kushins in part of the Jumna valley seems to have been supplanted 
by that of the Nagas. The latter are represented as ruling over 
Mathuré, Padmavati (Padam Pawaya) and a few other places 
in Mid-India contemporaneouasly with the Guptas of Prayiga 
(Allahabad), Saketa (Oudh) and Magadha (South Bihar). About 
the middle of the fourth century a.p. the Nagas were reduced to 
subjection by the Gupta emperors. The “Son of Heaven” continued 
to rule in diminished glory over an obscure corner of the Indian 
borderland where he soon felt the irresistible might of Gupta 
arms. 


CHAPTER IX 


CIVILISATION IN THE ERA OF MAURYAN IMPERIALISM AND OF 
GRAEOO-SCYTHIAN INVASIONS (c. 324 B.c.—a.D. 320) 


Forms of Government 


In the period under review we have for the first time in the history 
of this country great empires extending from the Hindukush to the 
valleys of the Godavari and the Krishna. It will, however, be a 
mistake to think that the imperial or even the ordinary monarchical 
system was the only form of government known to the people 
of the age. Greek observers referring to the activities of the 
overseers who “enquire into and superintend all that goes on in 
India”? add that ‘‘they make report to the king or, where the 
state is without a king, to the magistrates”. Thus non-monarchical 
states governed by their own magistrates flourished side by side 
with territories ruled by kings. Arrian makes distinct mention 
of self-governed cities. Towards the end of our period the existence 
of autonomous tribal governments is proved by numismatic 
evidence. Such states are usually referred to as ganas, although 
the designation sazigha is also known. 

But monarchy was in this, as in all ages, in this country, the 
prevailing form of government. A remarkable feature of the 
period is the association in many parts of India of a prince of 
the blood or an allied chieftain with the titular or real head of the 
government as co-ordinate ruler or subordinate colleague. Such 
& prince was often called yuvardja or yuva-mahdrdja (crown prince 
or junior king). Sometimes he was honoured with full regal titles. 
In the literature on polity this type of rule was known as dvatrajya 
or diarchy. 

Ideas of Kingship 


Ideas of kingship underwent a change during the period. At 
the commencement of the age a king was considered to be a mere 
mortal, though a favoured mortal, the beloved of the deities. 
Thus Aéoka referred to himself and his forebears as devdnampiya, 
the beloved of the gods. The Greeks, however, introduced titles like 
the “‘divine king’’, the ‘‘god-like queen”’, etc. In the early centuries 
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of the Christian era a Parthian king took the title of Devavyata, 
an epithet applied to an epic hero, the son of a river goddess, 
and also to Kirttikeya, the god of war. The Kushan emperors 
adopted the still more significant title of devaputra, “Son of Heaven”’. 
The deification of rulers was clearly on the way to accomplishment, 
and ideas of divine kingship found favour especially in tracts which 
came under foreign influence. Greek and Chinese influence is 
clearly discernible in the title of devaputra. 

Kings, even those who preceded the Scythian ‘“‘Sons of Heaven”, 
were no puppets. They had usually at their disposal powerful 
standing armics and the material resources of vast kingdoms and 
empires over which they presided. From the observations of 
Greek writers and the actual records of the reigns of Chandragupta, 
Agoka, Kharavela, Gautamiputra and many other rulers, it is 
clear that kings often led the troops in person to the battlefield. 
They also administered justice, issued rescripts, made important 
appointments, granted remission of taxes and took a large share 
in the ordinary work of civil government. They generally held 
in their hands the main strings of policy. Rulers with such powers 
and resources cannot be regarded as limited monarchs of the 
type with which the modern world is familiar. Nevertheless it 
is a mistake to consider Hindu kings of the age as absoltte despots. 
There was a body of ancient rules which even the most masterful 
of the rulers of the period viewed with respect. The people were 
an important element (prakritt) of the state. They were looked 
upon as children (prajd) for whose welfare the head of the state was 
responsible, and to whom he owed a debt which could only be 
discharged by good government. There was a certain amount of 
decentralisation notably in the spheres of local government, legisla- 
tion and administration of justice in the rural areas. The existence of 
autonomous communities, urban and rural, political and economic, 
social and religious, put a limit, in normal times, on the exercise 
of authority by the supreme executive. Lastly, there was usually 
at imperial head-quarters, and also at the chief centres of provincial 
government, a body of ministers (mantri parishad, mats sachiva) 
who had a right to be consulted especially at times of emergency. 


Literature on Polity 


For a detailed record of the administrative arrangements of the 
period we have to look mainly to three classes of evidence, namely, 
inscriptions, accounts of Greek and Roman observers, notably 
Megasthenes, and literature on polity styled Rdjaddetra or Arthaddstra. 
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Treatises on polity are often found embedded in legal or Puranio 
collections. But a few exist as independent works. The most 
famous among these is the Arthaédstra attributed to Kautilya, 
the traditional minister of Chandragupta Maurya. The Arthaésdstra 
certainly existed before Bana (seventh century A.D.) and the 
Nandi Sitra of the Jainas (not later than the fifth century a.D.). 
But it is doubtful if in its present shape it is as old as the time 
of the first Maurya. Reference to Chinapatia, China silk, a com- 
modity often mentioned in classical Sanskrit literature, points 
to a later date, as China was clearly outside the horizon of the 
early Mauryas, and is unknown to Indian epigraphy before the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Equally noteworthy is the use of 
Sanskrit as the official language, a feature not characteristic of 
the Maurya period. A date as late as the Gupta period is, however, 
precluded by the absence of any reference to the denarius in the 
sections dealing with weights and coins. Quite in keeping with 
this view is the reference to the Arthasdstra contained in the 
Jaina canonical works that were reduced to writing in the Gupta 


age. 
Maurya Administration 


The administrative history of the epoch is best studied under 
two heads, namely, Maurya administration and the system pre- 
vailing in the days of their Indian and Graeco-Scythian successors. 

As already stated, the Maurya king did not lay claim to divine 
rank. Aéoka looked upon his people as his children and assigned 
their care to his officers just as a mother does to skilful nurses. 
The idea of government paternalism persists in these expressions. . 
In one record he declared that whatever effort he was making was 
intended to discharge the debt which he owed to living beings. 
The Kautiliya Arthasdstra, which in its present shape may be 
post-Mauryan but which uses older material, declares that ‘‘what- 
ever pleases himself the king shall not consider as good, but whatever 
pleases his subjects he shall consider as good.” The king is also 
advised to show fatherly kindness to his people 

The powers of the king were extensive. We have it on the 
authority of Megasthenes that the king took part in war and the 
administration of justice. While listening to causes he did not 
suffer himself to be interrupted even though the time arrived for the 
massage of his limbs. Appointments to the most important offices 
were made by the ruler himself; he also often laid down the broad 
lings of policy and issued rescripts and codes of regulations (sdsanu, 
dharmaniyama) for the guidance of his officers and the people. 
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Control was maintained over the most distant officials by an army 
of secret reporters and itinerant judges, and communication With 
them was kept up by a network of roads marked with pillars at every 
ten stadia. 

It was impossible for a single individual to support the Atlantean 
load of administration. The king had the assistance of a council 
of advisers styled the Parishad or the mantri parishad, who were 
specially consulted in times of emergency. There were also bodies 
(nikdya) of trained officials who looked after the ordinary affairs 
of the realm. Greek writers refer to three important classes of 
officers, styled district officials (Agronomoi), city commissioners 
(Astynomoi) and a third body who had the care of military affairs. 
In the inscriptions of Aéoka we have references to Rajukas and 
Pradesikas, charged with the welfare of Jdnapadas or country 
parts and Pradeéas or districts, Mahdmdtras or high officers charged 
with the administrations of cities (Nagala Viyohdlaka) and sundry 
other matters, and a host of minor officials including clerks ( Yuia), 
scribes (Lipikara) and reporters (Pativedaka). The Arthaédastra 
mentions the official designations Makamdtra, Yukia, etc. It refers 
to the highest officers as the eighteen firthas, the chief amongst 
whom were the Mantrin (chief minister), Purohita (high priest), 
Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) and Sendpait (commander-in-chief). 
Another important class of officials mentioned in the literature on 
polity are the Adhyakshas or superintendents in charge of the various 
departments of the state. Officials were appointed irrespective 
of caste, creed or nationality. Varsyas and even Yavanas were 
admitted to the highest offices of the state. 

At the head of the judiciary stood the king himself. But there 
were special tribunals of justice, both in cities and the country 
parts, presided over by Mahdmdtras and Rajukas. Greek writers 
refer to judges who listened to the cases of foreigners. Petty 
cases in villages were doubtless decided by the headman and the 
village elders. ASoka seems to have introduced many reforms in 
judicial administration and procedure. While preserving @ certain 
amount of uniformity he is said to have allowed considcrable 
discretion to the Rajukas so that they could discharge their duties 
unperturbed. Greek writers testify to the severity of the penal code, 
and the emperor admits in some of his inscriptions that in Kalinga 
individuals suffered from arbitrary imprisonment and torture. To 
check maladministration in this and other outlying areas the 
emperor or his viceroys sent forth in rotation every five or three 
years such officers as were of mild and temperate caper and. 
regardful of the sanctity of life. 
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The army was often led by the king himself. Chandragupta 
personally undertook the campaign against the generals of Alex- 
ander, and Asoka was an eye-witness of the terrible carnage in 
Kalinga. It is only in the days of the last Maurya that we find 
& sendpats overshadowing the king and transferring to himself 
the allegiance of the troops. The army of Chandragupta, according 
to Pliny, included 600,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 
9,000 elephants, besides chariots. The protection of the king’s 
person was entrusted to an amazonian bodyguard of armed women. 
The fighting forces were under the supervision of a governing 
body of thirty divided into six boards of five members each. 
Each of these boards was responsible for one of the following de- 
partments, namely, the navy, transport and commissariat, the in- 
fantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants. In military 
as well as judicial affairs Aéoka must have introduced great in- 
novations. He deprecated wars and abolished even hunting. In 
one of his inscriptions be declares exultingly that throughout his 
dominions the sound of the war-drum had become the sound of 
dharma (religious discourse). It would have been a miracle if the 
army could have preserved its morale and efficiency under such 
circumstances. 

The cost of civil and military administration even at the centre 
must have been enormous. The chief sources of revenue from 
villages mentioned in an inscription of Agoka are the bhdga and 
the bali. The bhdga was the king’s share of the produce of the 
soll, which was normally fixed at one-sixth, though in special 
cases it was raised to one-fourth or reduced to one-eighth. Balt 
is explained by commentators as an extra impost levied on special 
tracts for the subsistence of certain officials. According to Greek 
writers, husbandmen paid, in addition to a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil, a land tribute because “‘all India is the property 
of the Crown and no private person is permitted to own land”’. 
Originally bals may have had reference to this land tribute. Taxes 
on land were collected by the Agronomoi who measured the land 
and superintended the irrigation works. Other state-dues included 
cattle from herdamen and tribute and prescribed services from 
those engaged in the trades. In urban areas the main sources of 
revenue were birth and death taxes, fines and tithes on sales. The 
distinction between taxes levied in rural and fortified areas (rdshtra 
and durga) is indicated in the Arthaddstra, which refers to certain 
high revenue functionaries styled the samdhartri and the eannidadtri. 
No such officials are, however, mentioned in-the known Maurya 
inscriptions. Greek writers on the other hand, in describing the 
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seventh caste of Indian society which consisted of the king’s 
councillors and assessors refer distinctly to treasurers of the stdte or 
superintendents of the treasury. 

A considerable part of the revenue was spent on the army. 
The artisans, too, according to Diodoros, received maintenance 
from the imperial exchequer. They made armour for the troops, 
and constructed implements for husbandmen and others. The 
services of some of them must have been requisitioned for 
the construction of the wooden ramparts and towers encircling the 
city of Pataliputra, and the splendid palaces which excelled in 
magnificence the stately regal edifices of Susa and Ecbatana. To 
them we owe also the splendid monoliths and other monuments 
of the time of Asoka. 

Hergsmen and hunters received an allowance of grain from the 
state in return for clearing the land of wild beasts and fowls. 
Another class which benefited from the royal bounty were the philo- 
sophers, among whom were included Brahmanas as well as Sramanas 
(ascetics). Vast sums were also spent for irrigation and other 
works of public utility. The most famous of the irrigation works 
of the early Maurya period is the Sudaréana lake of Kathiawar, 
constructed by Pushyagupta the Vai4ya, an officer of the founder 
of the dynasty, and provided with supplemental channels by the 
Yavanaraja Tushaspha in the days of the emperor Afoka. Roads 
furnished with milestones had already been constructed by the 
officials of the first Maurya. These were provided with shady groves 
and wells by his famous grandson. The latter also built hospitals 
both for men and other living creatures. 

For the efficient administration of their huge empire the Mauryas 
divided their dominions into provinces subdivided into districts 
called dhdra, vishaya and perhaps also pradega. Each of the 
provinces was placed under a viceroy or governor who was either 
a prince of the blood or an official of the crown. In one case, and 
perhaps in several others, the local ruler or administrator bore the 
title of rdjad, which is normally indicative of feudatory rank. The 
system of hereditary officials does not seem to have come into 
use in the early period, at least in the province of Surashtra or 
Kathiiwar. The assumption of the title of raja by local rulers, 
and the grant of autonomy to the Rajukas in the days of Aéoka, 
ultimately let loose centrifugal forces which must have helped 
in the dismemberment of the empire. In the early Maurya period, 
however, efficient control over the provincial governors was 
maintained in various ways. With the princely viceroys were 
associated a number of high officers (mahdmdtras) who received 
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orders from the sovereign. The work of erring mahdémdtras in certain 
areas was supervised by special officers sent periodically from the 
metropolis. There was, besides, a host of secret emissaries of the 
central government (ephors, episkopoi, pativedakas) who enquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India and made reports 
to the emperor. Aéoka gave special directions to the reporters that 
they were to report to him the affairs of the people at any time 
anywhere ‘‘ while he was eating, in the harem, in the inner apaftment, 
at the cow-pen, in the palanquin or in the park’. 

It may be thought that the all-embracing activities of the Maurya 
imperial government left little room for popular initiative or 
self-government. Nevertheless it is a fact that antonomous 
communities did exist in Maurya India, and olassical writers make 
distinct mention of self-governed cities. Important affairs of the 
metropolis itself were conducted by a commission of thirty members 
divided, like the governing body of the defence forces, into six 
boards of five members each. There was a small committee to 
look after each of the following departments, namely, the mechanical 
arts, foreign residents, registration of birtns and deaths, sales, 
exchanges, weights and measures, supervision of manufactured 
articles, and collection of tithes on sales. Officers in charge of 
the city (nagarddhyaksha, nigamapradhéna) find mention in 
Indian literature. The Kauttliya Arthaddstra says in the chapter 
dealing with the examination of government servants that each 
department shall be officered by several heads (bahumukhya), 
and that the adhyaksha, or chief executive officer of a department, 
shall carry on his work in company with four other officials. The 
Nagaraka or the Town Prefect, whose cuties are described in a 
subsequent chapter, was a distinct official whose existence in the 
Maurya period is proved by the testimony of the Kalinga edicts 
of Aéoka. 


Administration in the Post-Maurya Period 


In the post-Maurya period ideas of kingship changed, but a 
ruler still considered it to be his duty to please his people. The 
official machinery of the Aéokan age continued to function at 
least in those parts of India which did not come under Greek and 
Scythian domination. The science of government (arthavidyd) 
was now regularly studied and its influence is seen in epigraphic 
referencos to the education of princes, insistence on prescribed 
qualifications for appointment to high offices, classification of 
ministers, measures taken to secure tho welfare of citizens both 
in urban and rural areas, and abstention from oppressive imposition 
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of vexatious taxes like Kara (extra cess), Vishfs (forced labour) 
and Pranaya (benevolence) in addition to the customary Bal 
(tribute), Sulka (duty), and Bhdga (king’s share of the produce). 

Innovations in administration were, however, introduced in 
north-west India, the territory that was ruled by successive 
dynasties of foreign conquerors. One of the most important changes 
related to the system of provincial government. The system of 
government by hereditary officials with the Persian title of Satrap 
was introduced in Taxila, Mathuré, Ujjain and a few other places, 
and we have references even to functionaries with the Greek titles 
of mertdarch and sirategos. A body of counsellors (matt sachiva) 
seems to have been associated with some of the provincial rulers, 
but the rule of othera was often of a purely military character. 
The influence of the system of military governors (strategos) is 
clearly seen in the appoiitment by Sa&tavahana kings of district 
officers styled mahdsendpats. 

In spite of the prevalence of military rule in certain areas the 
old self-governing institutions did not wholly perish. Town councils 
(ntgama sabhd) and officials styled nagardkshadaréa (city judges) 
are mentioned in several records and these correspond to the 
municipal commission and the ragala viyohdlaka of the Maurya 
period. The affairs of the village continued to be controlled by the 
village functionaries led by the head-man. The village assembly 
afforded a field for co-operation between kings and villagers. 


Social Conditions 


Varna (caste) and dérama (periods or stages of religious discipline), 
the two characteristic institutions of the Hindu social polity, 
reached a definite stage in the Maurya period. Greek writers 
inform us that no one was allowed to marry out of his own caste 
or to exorcise any calling or art except bis own. For instance, a 
soldier could not become a husbandman or an artisan a philosopher. 
It is, however, added by some that the sopbists could be from any 
caste. Philosophers lived in simple style and devoted their lives to 
serious study and discourses. Some of them became wood-dwellers 
(hylobioi) who subsisted on leaves and fruits and wore garments 
made from the bark of trees. These undoubtedly correspond to 
the wdnaprastha order of Hindu anchorites. In the inscriptions 
of Afoka we have mention of householders and wandering ascetics. 
The system of the four déramas was thus well established in the 
early Maurya age. 

The rise of heterodox creeds, the influx of foreigners and many 
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other causes must have affected to 4 certain extent the rigidity 
of caste rules. Instances of matrimonial alliances between Indian 
monarchs and foreign potentates are known, and a Satavahana 
record makes pointed reference to the mingling of the four castes 
which a king took considerable pains to prevent. The same king 
is eulogised as a promoter of the households of Brahmanas and 
the lowly orders, doubtless the Vaisyas and the Sidras. The Kautsliya 
Arthaéastra mentions agriculture, eattle breeding and trade as 
the common occupation of Vatéyas and Sidras, and, if Greek writers 
are to be believed, the old distinction between the Vatéya and Sidra 
was gradually obliterated and replaced by a new distinction between 
husbandmen, herdsmen, and traders, who constituted distinct 
castes. The physicians too emerge as a distinct group of philo- 
sophers next in point of honour to the wood-dwellers. Another 
remarkable feature of the period is the growth of two official 
castes, namely, the overseers and the councillors. The latter 
doubtless correspond to the amdtya (or amacca) kula of the Pali 
texts. The philosophers, the husbandmen, the herdsmen and 
hunters, the traders and artisans, the soldiers, the overseers and 
the councillors constituted the seven castes into which the popula- 
tion of India was divided in the days of Megasthenes. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Greek writer described the actual 
conditions as witnessed by him as opposed to the theory of the law- 
books. The restoration of the fourfold division of caste (chdturvarna) 
was sought by the great Gautamiputra Satakarni, who referred 
to dvijas (Brihmanas) and avaras (the lower orders) as cbjects of 
his special care and to the Kshatriyas as a conceited cl-s3 whom 
he did much to repress. The cause of Gautamiputra’s hostility 
to the warrior caste is not clear. It is possible that the ranks of 
the latter were being swelled by Yavranas, Sakas, and Pahlavas 
who are classed by the author of the Mdnava-dharmaédsira (Institutes 
of Manu) as degraded Kshatriyas. Itis well known that the wrath of 
the great Sitavdhana was specially directed against the latter. Caste 
rules could not, however, be rigidly enforced. The Satavdhanas 
themselves intermarried with Sakas, and Brihmanas figure as 
generals and kings like Drona of old. 

Regarding the position of women, Greek writers and contem- 
porary epiyraphs give us a few details. We are told that some of them 
pursued philosophy and lived a life of continence. But married 
women were denied the privilege of sharing with their husbands 
a knowledge of the sacred lore. Polygamy was practised, especially 
by rulers and noblemen. ‘The care of the king’s person was entrusted 
to women, and we have the curious story that a woman who 
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killed a king when drunk was rewarded by becoming the wife of 
his successor. Aéoka refers to women as particularly given to 
the performance of many trivial and worthless ceremonies. The 
practice of seclusion of women is hinted at by expressions like 
Olodhana occurring in inscriptions. Superintendents to look after 
women are mentioned. That the wife took a prominent share 
in religious activities by the side of her husband is clear from 
the record of the benefactions of Karuvaki, the second queen of 
Agoka himself. A glimpse of the way in which the life of a pious 
widow was spent is afforded by a Nasik record which refers to 
the queen-dowager Gautami Balaéri as one who delighted in truth, 
charity, patience, and respect for life; who was bent on penance, 
self-control, restraint and abstinence, fully working out the type 
of a royal sage’s wife (rdjartshibadhu). Her son js culogised for 
unquestioning obedience towards his mother. ‘“‘Women though 
deserving of honour should not have independence” says the law- 
giver. But history records instances of royal ladies who guided 
the affairs of a realm on behalf of their children. 

Slavery was an established institution. It is recognised not 
only by the law-books and the literature on polity, but is expressly 
referred to in inscriptions. Aéoka draws a distinction between the 
slave and the hired labourer and inculcates kind treatment for 
all. Arrian, however, probably relying on Megasthencs, states 
that ‘‘all the Indians are free and not one of them is a slave’’. 
Strabo also quotes Megasthenes as saying that none of the Indians 
employed slaves. But the same writer in describing the customs 
of the court of Pataliputra observes that the care of the king’s 
person is entrusted to women who are bought from their parents. 
Buying and selling of women are thus admitted. We have it on 
the authority of Hegesander and Athenaios that Amitrochates, 
that is Bindusdra, wrote to Antiochos asking him to purchase 
and send him not only sweet wine and dried figs but a sophist, 
only to be reminded that it was not lawful in Greece to sell a 
sophist. The implication is that a different law prevailed in the 
realm of Bindusira. It has been pointed out by some scholars 
that Megasthenes may have been misled by the statement of 
Qnesikritos about the non-existence of slavery in the lower Indus 
valley, or he may have heard of the principle laid down in Indian 
works on polity that no Aryan should be kept in the condition 
of permanent slavery. 

About the manners and customs of the Indians we are told 
hy Greek and Latin writers that they lived frugally and observed 
cood order. Cultivators were mild and gentle. Theft..was a thing 
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of very rare occurrence and no Indian was accused of lying. The 
people never drank wine except at sacrifices and their food was 
principally a rice pottage. Their laws were simple. They had no 
suits about: pledges or deposits nor did they require seals or witnesses, 
but they made their deposits and confided in each other. Their 
houses and property were generally left unguarded. We are further 
told that the Indians were a simple folk ignorant of writing and 
conducted all matters by memory. That the picture is a little 
overdrawn seems clear from what the same writers say about 
the different sections of the people in other passages. Thus Strabo 
tells us that fighting men when not engaged in active service 
passed their time in idleness and drinking. Speaking about a 
great synod tnat vsed to be held by philosophers, the same writer 
informs us that some of them commit their suggestions to writing. 
In another passage he quotes Nearchos as saying that Indians 
wrote letters on pieces of closely woven linen, while Curtius informs 
us that the bark of trees was used for writing on. 


Sames and Recreations 


Inscriptions of the period refer frequently to utsava and saméja, 
fostivities and merry gatherings. Kings considered it a duty to 
pive practical demonstration of their sympathy with the people 
by liberality on such occasions. Dancing, singing and instrumental 
music must have formed an important part of all festivities. Samajas 
were often held in honour of a deity, e.g., Brahma, Pasupati-Siva, 
or Sarasvati. A prominent feature of some of these assemblies 
was a joust of arms in which wrestlers from distant regions took 
part. Eights between men and between elephants and other 
animals are mentioned by Aelian, who also describes chariot races 
with teama of oxen and horses as practised in the imperial city of 
Pataliputra. The combats of men and animals often led to shedding 
of blood, and this was perhaps the reason why ASoka issued an 
edict forbidding certain types of samdja “in which he saw much 
offence”, while admitting that there were other festal mectings 
which were excelient in his sight. Patafijali makes mention of 
dramatic representations by the Saubhikas or Sobhanikas wha 
gave before the eyes of the spectators an actual demonstration 
of the incidents mentioned in the plays. He also refers to Granthikas 
who related the fortunes of their subjects from birth to death. 
Dice play afforded pleasure to many though its baneful effects 
are frequently alluded to. Buddhist writers refer to games on 
boards with eight or ten rows of squares from which chess play 
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ultimately evolved. The Jaina Sitrakritariga makes explicit mentign 
of chess (ashtapada), a game that must have become very popular by 
the time of Bana’s Harsha-charita and Ratnakara’s Haravijaya (ninth 


century A.D.). 
Condition of the Peasantry 


The common people, as distinguished from the intellectual and 
official aristocracy, seem to have been divided into three main 
classes, namely, husbandmen, herdsmen and hunters, and traders 
and artisans. Husbandmen formed the most numerous class of 
the population. Their lot in the early Maurya period does not 
appear to have been hard. We are told by Greek observers that 
they were exempted from fighting and other public services, and 
devoted the whole of their time to tillage. Men of this class were 
regarded as public benefactors and were not molested in times of 
war and conflict. The land remaining unravaged produced heavy 
crops and supplied the inhabitants with all that was requisite 
to make life very enjoyable. Husbandmen lived in the country 
away from towns. They paid into the treasury a share of the 
produce of the soil besides a land tribute which may be identical 
with the bali of the epigraphs. In times of emergency they had 
to pay benevolences. But such imposts were levied on rare occasions 
and a Saka ruler specially notes the fact that he carried out certain 
works without resorting to forced labour, extra cess or benevolences. 
In parts of India the lot of the rural population was probably 
a little harder. Some idea of the burden borne by the ordinary 
villagers in these tracts may be gathered from the immunities 
(parihara) that were granted, according to certain records of the 
Saitavahanas and their successors, to Vdtakas and Kshetras, that 
is, gardens and fields, conferred on privileged individuals or com- 
munities by royal personages. Such plots were “not to be entered 
by royal officers, not to be touched by any of them, not to be dug 
for salt, not to be interfered with by the district police”. A fuller 
list of various kinds of immunity is given in a Pallava record 
which says that a garden which belongs to the Brahmanas is to 
be ‘‘free from Kara (extra cess), free from the taking of sweet 
and sour mik, free from troubles about salt and sugar, free from 
forced labour, free from the taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables 
and. flowers’. 

The rural areas were exposed to danger from flood, fire and 
locusts. Philosophers are represented by classical writers as 
gathering together at the beginning of the year to forewarn the 
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assembled multitude about droughts and wet weather and also 
about propitious winds and about diseases. Storehouses were set 
up to provide for emergencies due to pests. The state was enjoined 
by the Arthasdstra writers to show favour in times of distress 
by distributing seeds and food. We have it on the testimony of 
Creek writers that the sovereign always made adequate provision 
against a coming deficiency, and never failed to prepare before- 
hand what would help in time of need. The duty of clearing the 
country of all sorts of wild beasts and birds which devoured the 
seeds sown by husbandmen devolved on herdsmen and hunters 
who lived in tents or on the hills. By hunting and trapping they 
freed the country from pests. Implements for agriculturists were 
made by the artisans, who were not only exempted from taxation 
but received maintenance from the royal exchequer. In return 
for these concessions they had to render to the state certain pres- 
cribed services. 


Trade and Navigation 


Kings as well as independent cities depended to a large extent 
on the tribute paid by the peasantry, but a considerable portion 
of the state revenues came from traders. In records of the period 
éulka is mentioned as an important source of royal income along 
with bals and bhdga. Maurya India had direct relations with Syria, 
Egypt and other countries of the Hellenistic West. There was a 
considerable body of foreign residents in the metropolis whose 
affairs were looked after by a special board of municipal com- 
missioners. These foreigners could not all have been diplomatists. 
Some of them were in all probability traders. As early as the first 
century B.c. contact was established between India and the Roman 
empire. In the early centuries of the Christian era we have 
epigraphic ay well as literary references to intercourse with China, 
the Hellenic world, Ceylon and Farther India. These are recorded 
in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions and the Muilindapaiiho. 

Classical writers bear testimony to the activity and daring of 
the Indian navigators. One writer narrates how, in the reign of 
Kuergetes II (145-116 B.c.), an Indian was brought to the king 
by the coast guard of the Arabian Gulf. They reported that they 
had found him in a ship alone and half dead. He spoke a language 
which they could not understand. He was taught the Greek 
tongue and then he related uow he had started from the coast 
of India but lost his course and reached Egypt alone. All his 
companions had perished from hunger. If he were restored to his 
country he would point out to those sent with him the route by 
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sea to India. Eudoxus of Cyzicus was one of the number thus 
sent. He brought back with him aromatics and preciods stones. 
Another writer relates that a present was given by the king of the 
Suevi to a pro-consul in Gaul, consisting of some Indians who, 
sailing from India for the purpose of commerce, had been driven 
by storms into Germany. 

Sweet wine and dried figs of the West were eagerly sought by 
a Maurya king in the third century B.c. In the first century A.D. 
presents for the king of Broach, which was one of the greatest 
marts in the east, included costly vessels of silver, singing boys, 
beautiful maidens for the harem, fine wines, thin clothing and 
the choicest ointments. The Westerners on their part imported 
articles of Inxury including the fine muslin of the lower Gangetic 
region. Pliny beara testimony to the vast sums of money sent 
to India in payment for these commodities. As early as the fourth 
century B.C. the municipal authorities of Pataliputra had te con- 
stitute a special board to superintend trade and commerce. Its 
members had charge of weights and measures and saw that 
products in their seasons were sold with an official stamp. In the 
first century a.D. trade between India and the West was greatly 
facilitated when the pilot Hippalus discovered how to lay his 
course straight across the ocean. The splendid river system of 
northern India rendered transport comparatively easy in this 
area. The Maurya government built ships and let them out on 
hire for the transport of merchandise. Coramunication was more 
difficult in the Deccan, whero vast tracts were without roads and 
goods had to be carried with difficulty by wagons from Paithan 
and Tagara to the port of Broach. 


Medium of Exchange 


Foreign commerce brought a large quantity of specie to India, 
and we have already referred to Pliny's complaint about the 
drainage of Roman coins to this country. In the opinion of scholars 
the institution of a gold coinage by the Kushin imperial govern- 
ment from the time of Kadphises II is due to the influx of gold 
from the Roman empire. The Indians had an indigenous silver 
and copper coinage even in the pre-Maurya period. The gold 
nishka, though often used as a medium of exchange, probably 
did not in the early period possess all the characteristica of a 
regular coinage. The silver coin of thirty-two ratis (58.56 grs.) 
was known to the writer of the Mdnava-dharmadéistra (Institutes 
of Manu) as Purdna or Dharana. The copper coin of eighty ratis 
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(146.4 gra.) was known as Kdrshdpana. Smaller copper coins styled 
Kakani were also in circulation. The name Karshipana- was also 
applied to silver and gold coins particularly in the south. Buddhist 
commentators distinguished between the old (porana) nila kahd- 
pana (Karshipana), apparently « silver coin, and the new type 
of coinage introduced by the satrap Rudradiman which was three- 
fourths of the old Kérskipana in weight. An old Kdrshdpana 
was cquivalent to twenty mdshus in certain areas and sixteen mdashas 
in others. The actual weight of the extant silver coins of the western 
satraps is from thirty-four to thirty-six grains. The rate of exchange 
between the Kdrshdpana of thirty-six grains and the yold coins of the 
period, the Suvarna of one hundred and twenty-four grains, was as 1 to 
35. The ratio of silver to gold at this time was approximately 1 to 10. 


Industry 


The importance of the manufacturing mdustry in the Maurya 
period is emphasised by the fact that one committee of the municipal 
board of Pataliputra was specially entrusted with the supervision 
of manufactured articles b: the metropolis. Greek writers make 
pointed reference to the manufucture of arms and agricultural 
implements and the building of ships mainiy fur purposes of river 
navigetion. Strabo speaks of aresses worked in gold and adorned 
with precious stones and also flowered robes made cf fine muslin 
worn by the wealthy classes, and umbrellas used by their atten- 
dants. Indian muslin was expurted in large quantities to the Roman 
empire in the first century a.p. Muslins of the finest sort were 
then called Gangetic and were produced in the valley of the 
lower Ganges, The fame of Eastern Bengal and the Gangetic 
delta for its white and soft dikiila is also vouched for by the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra. The fabric produced in Northern Bengal 
was black and as smooth as the surface of 1 gem. Muslins in great 
quantity were also exported from several market towns of southern 
India. The North-West was famous for its cotton cloth and silk 
yarn. The weaving industry gave employment to hundreds of 
helpless women and special arrangements were made for those 
who did not stir out of their houses. Weavers and other handi- 
craftsmen were often organised into economic corporations called 
Srenis. Srenis or guilds were very much in evidence during this 
period. Records of the Séitavahana age refer to guilds of weavers, 
braziers, oil-millers, bamboo-workers, corn-dealers, and of artisans 
fabricating hydraulic engines. These guilds often served the 
purpose of modern banks. 
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Religion 

For a description of the state of religion in the days of the 
Imperial Mauryas and their successors we have to rely on Greek 
and Latin authors, inscriptions and coins, the Mahabhashya of 
Patafijali and the testimony of later writers. The worship of the 
Vedic gods was still far from obsolescent. Zeus Ombrios, the rain- 
god, worshipped by the Indians, probably represents the Vedic 
Indra or Parjanya. Indra and Varuna are invoked as late as the 
Saétavahana period. But side by side with them appear other 
deities whose popularity dates from the epic period. The river 
Ganges, for example, is mentioned as an object of worship by 
classical writers. Quintus Curtius states that an image of Herakles 
was carried in front of the army of Poros as he advanced against 
the Macedonian conqueror. The connection of the Indian Herakles 
with the Siirasenas and the city of Mathura suggests his identifi- 
cation with Vasudeva or Sanhkarshana. Patafijali refers to the 
exhibition and sale by the Mauryas of images of Siva, Skanda 
and Visékha. Skanda and Visdkha retained their popularity till 
the Kushaina period when they appeared on the coins of Huvishka. 
Even Asoka, in many respects a great innovator, took pride in 
calling himself devdnampiya, Beloved of the Gods. 

Sacrifices are very much in evidence during this age. Of the 
occasions on which the Maurya king, according to Strabo, went 
out in times of peace, one was for the performance of sacrifice. 
Sacrifices were also offered by private persons and the services 
of “philosophers” were requisitioned for the purpose. The people 
of India, generally sober, freely indulged in drink when these 
ceremonies were performed. Aéoka tried to put a stop to the 
killing of living creatures on such occasions. Vaishnava reformers 
made an attempt to spiritualise sacrifices by giving them a new 
ethical meaning. But a great Brihmanic revival followed the rise 
of the houses of Pushyamitra, Simuka-Saétavihana and Siva-skanda- 
varman Pallava. Rites like the Adsvamedha and Vdjapeya came 
to be celebrated by princes on a grand scale. 

From the beginning of the period Br&éhmanism had to reckon 
with the heterodox creeds of the Ajivikas, Jainas and Buddhists 
which obtained a firm hold on certain sections of the people. 
especially in Oudh, Bihar and Orissa. Tradition says that Chand- 
ragupta and Samprati of the Maurya dynasty were Jainas. The 
epithet Vrishala, applied to the first Maurya by a Br&hmanical 
playwright, makes it likely that in his later days he swerved 
from strict. orthodoxy. An undoubted Jaina king ef this period 
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was Khiravela, who, strange to say, engaged in sanguinary conflicte 
with his neighbours in spite of the quietist teachings of the Arhats 
and Siddhas, saints and perfect beings, whom he invokes at the 
beginning of his inscription. Jainism enjoyed special pre-eminence 
at Mathura during the early centuries of the Christian era along 
with the cult of the Nagas or Serpent deities like Dadhikarna. 
The rival sect of the Ajivikas enjoyed, like many other denomina- 
tions, the bounty of the emperors Asoka and Dagaratha who granted 
cave dwellings for these sectaries. If tradition is to be believed 
the Ajivikas were also favoured by Bindusara. 

Buddhism, as is well known, secured the imperial patronage 
of Asoka and became, mainly through his efforts, a world religion. 
It received marked favour from Menander and made a convert 
of the great Kanishka. But the Buddhism of Kanishka differed ° 
much from the simple ethical creed of the great Maurya. The 
human teacher of the four noble truths and the noble eight-fold 
path now became not merely a deva (deity) but devdtideva (the god 
of gods). Like the Blessed Lord of the Bhagavatas or Vaishnavas 
he is repeatedly born in the world of the living to remove the 
affliction of creatures and reveal to them the true law. Images 
of the teacher now appear in Buddhist sculpture and receive the 
devout worship of the faithful, like the icons of Brahmanic deities. 
Side by side with the Buddha appear the dhydni Buddhas and 
Bodhisatvas. The newer Buddhism was known as the Mahdydna 
or the Great Vehicle to distinguish it from the older creed which 
came to be styled Hinaydna. The formulation of its basic ideas 
is associated with the name of Nagarjuna, a philosopher of the 
Saétavéhana period. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
Buddhism spread to China and several other parts of central, 
eastern and southern Asia. The Nagarjunikonda inscriptions make 
mention of the fraternities of monks who converted Kashmir, 
Gandhiara, China, Chilaéta, Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga, Vanavisi, 
Yavana, Damila, Palura and the island of Ceylon. -The intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China is traditionally attributed to a 
sage named Kafyapa Matanga. There is, however, evidence to 
show that Buddhist scriptures were communicated to the Chinese 
by a Yue-chi Chief as early as 2 B.c. 

Another Indian faith which showed great missionary activity 
was Bhagavatism or Vaishnavism, whiah already in the second 
century B.C. spread amongst the Greeks of the Indian borderland. 
Heliodoros, the ambassador of Antialkidas, king of Taxila, sct 
up a Garuda column at Besnagar in honour of Vasudeva, the 
God of gods. Several contemporary epigraphs bear testimony to 
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the prevalence, especially in Central India and the Deccang of the 
cult of Vasudeva and Sankarshana, that is Krishna and his brother. 
The rival cult of Siva enjoyed the patronage of Kadphises II and 
Vasudeva Kushain. A foreign religion, Christianity, claims to have 
established some connection with the Indian borderland in the 
days of Gondophernes. The worship of Babylonian, Iranian and 
other non-Indian deities like Nanaia, Mithra or Mihira (Sun), 
Mao (Moon), and Pharro (Fire) in the Kushaén empire is proved 
by numismatic evidence. The cult of Mihira attained much popu- 
larity, thanks to the endeavours of the Magian priesthocd. 


Literary Activity 


It is difficult to assign any extant Indian work definitely to the 
Maurya age. ‘Three works, the Aaufiliya Arthasastra, the Kalpasitra 
of Bhadrabahu and the Buddhist Kathd vatthu, are traditionally 
attributed to personayes who are said to have flourished in the Maurya 
period, but the ascription in all these cases has not met with general 
acceptance. A considerable body of literature is presupposed by 
Patanjali, usually regarded as a contemporary of Pushyamitra. 
Though manv of the compositions mentioned by him existed long 
before the Mawryas, some of them may have been products of 
the Maurya epoch. The Grammarian knows the Pandu epic and 
refers to dramatic recitals and the performance of Kamsabadha 
(slaying of Karmsa by Krishna) and Balibandha (binding of Bali 
by Vishnu in his Owurf Incarnation). He also alludes to dkhydnas 
or tales of Yavakrita, Yayati, Vasavadattaé and others, and makes 
mention of a Vdrarucha Kdvya. That parts of the Mahdbhdrata 
were composed during the Maurya or early post-Maurya period 
appears probable from references to the unconquerable Asoka 
and also to a Yavana overlord of the lower Indus valley and his 
compatriot Dattamitra, possibly Demetrios. The reference in the 
sister epic to mingled hordes of Yavanas and Sakas suggests that 
the Rdmdyena, too, received accretions in the Graeco-Scythian 
age. The Mdnavadharma édstra which mentions the Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, and Pahlavas among Kshatriya clans which were 
degraded for non-observance of sacred rites and neglect of Brah- 
mapas may also be assigned to this period. 

The epoch under review probably saw the composition of the 
Mahdbhasnya of Pataijali, an exposition of the grammatical 
aphorisms of Panini. Another grammatical work, the Kdtantra or 
Kalapaka of Sarvavarman, is traditionally assigned to the Sata- 
vahana period. To the same age probably belongs the Brihat kathd 
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of Gunadhya. The Gatha Saptadati attributed to Hala, a Sitavahana 
king, bears signs of a much later date. The epoch of the Kushans 
produced the great work of Aévaghosha, poet, dramatist and philo- 
sopher. Among other celebrities of the period mention may be 
made of Charaka, Suéruta, Nagarjuna, Kumaralita and possibly 
Aryadeva. 

The Pali Buddhist canon is said to have been reduced to writing 
in the first century B.c. The celebrated work known as the Milinda- 
patho, or the Questions of Menander, is also usually regarded as 
a product of the period under review. Some scholars believe that 
the astronomical work of Garga, the Paumachariya of Vimalasiri, 
portions of the Divydvaddna as well as the Laliiavistara and the 
Saddharma pundartka are aleo to be assigned to this age. 


Greek and Roman Influence 


For centuries during the period under review India was in intimate 
contact with the Graeco-Roman world. Embassies were exchanged * 
with the Hellenic powers by the sovereigns of Magadha and Malwa. 
Indian philosophers, traders and adventurers were to be found 
in the intellectual circles of Athens and in the markets of Alex- 
andria, The first of the Mauryus is said to have entered into a 
marriage contract with a Greek potentate. His son was eager to 
secure the services of a Greek sophist. The third and the greatest of 
the Mauryas entrusted the government of a wealthy province and the 
execution of important irrigation works to a Yavana chief. The 
services of Greek engineers seem to have been requisitioned by the 
greatest of the Kushans in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Greek influence on Indian coinage and iconography is 
unmistakable. 

A Greek orator, Dion Chrysostom, informs us that the poetry 
of Homer was sung by the Indians, who had translated it into their 
own language and modes of expression so that even Indians were 
not unacquainted with the woes of Priam, the weeping and wailing 
of Andromache and Hecuba and the heroic feats of Achilles and 
Hector. The reference may be to the Mahdbhdrata, but the 
possibility of an actual translation of the Greek epic is not entirely 
excluded. Indian writers bear testimony to the proficiency of the 
Greeks in the sciences, and one author admits that they were 
honoured as though they were Rtsits (Sages). Weatern singers were 
welcomed at the court of Broach. On the other hand Greek authors 
speak with admiration of the sages of India. Hellenic rulers and 
statesmen listened with respectful attention to Indian philosophers. 
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One of the greatest of the Indo-Greek kings, Menander, showed 
great predilection for Buddhist teaching and issued coins of Buddhist 
type. A Greek ambassador erected a Garuda column in honour 
of Vasudeva. Greek meridarchs are mentioned in Kharoshthi 
inscriptions as establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaries. Indian 
cultural influence on the Grecks of Egypt has been traced in the 


Oxyrhynchus papyri. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


The Rise of the Gupta Power 


Tak Scythian conquerors of India had received their first preat check 
in the Deccan. Gautamiputra Satakarni of the Sitavahana dynasty 
had extirpated the Kshaharata race and dealt crushing blows to 
the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas. The power of the invaders 
was, however, still unshaken in the north where the ‘Son of 
Heaven”’ ruled in undiminished glory in the first part of the second 
century 4.D. Even in Western India there was a Saka revival 
under the great satrap Rudradiman I. Chinese evidence shows 
that the Yue-chi power was still far from being broken in A.p. 
230. The rise of the Nagas in the Jumna valley pushed the Northern 
Scythians further towards the north-west borderland of India, 
but the descendants of Rudradiman continued to rule over the 
fair provinces of Malwa and Kathiiwar. The later Scythian 
rulers proved to be tyrants. A Brahmana historian of the seventh 
century A.D. refers to one of them as Parakalatrakdémuka,“‘ coveting 
the wife of another”. An epic poet makes the prophecy that Sakas 
and other Mlechchha (barbarian) kings will rule unrighteously in 
the evil age to come, The members of the four orders will not 
adhere to their duties and the country will become a desert. 
Harassed by barbarians the earth in an earlier epoch bad taken 
refuge in the strong arms of Chandragupta Maurya. She now 
found shelter in another line of Chandraguptas. 


Chandra Gupta I > 


The first’ Chandra Gupta of the new line, though the third 
member of his dynasty to be mentioned in inscriptions, was the 
earliest to assume the imperial title of Makdrdjddhirdja, ‘supremo 
King of great Kings”. Like the great Bimbisira he strengthened 
his- position by a matrimonial alliance with the powerful family 
of Lichchhavis then controlling portions of Bihfir and perhaps 
even Nep&l. The Lichochhavi princess Kumé&radevi must have 
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brought to her hueband’s family an enormous accession of power 
and prestige. Before the death of her‘husband the Gupta sway 
very prohably extended to Allahibad; Oudh and South Bihar, 
territories assigned to the family by the Purinic chronicles at a 
time when the Niga power was still unbroken in the Gangeos- 
Jumna valley. it is believed that the Gupta era commencing from 
A.D. 320 originated with Chandra Gupta I. An important act of 
this king was the holding of an assembly of councillors and menbers 
of the royal famiiy at which Prince Samudra Gupte was formally 
nominated successor to the impetial throne of the Guptas. 


Samudra Gupta 


Samudra Gupta, the next king, is probably the greatest of his 
house. The exact limits of his reign are not known. He probably 





SAMUDRA GUPTA 


came to the throne sometime after a.p. 320 and died before 
4.D. 380, the earliest known date of his successor. He is not 
altogether tnknown to tradition. He appears to be mentioned 
in the Arya-maniju-sri-mila kalpa, and also in the Tantrikdmandaka, 
a Javanese text. A Chinese writer, Wang-hiuen-tse, refers to an 
embassy sent to him by Sri Meghavarma (-Vanna), king of Ceylon, 
to seek permission to build at Bodh-Gay& a monastery for Ceylonese 
pilgrims. But the most detailed and authentic record of his reign 
is preserved in a contemporary document, viz. the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription, a eulogy of the emperor composed by Harishena. 
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There is also another contemporary epigraph found at Eran in 
Madhya Pradesh. Certain copper plates purporting to belong to his 
reign are regarded by scholars as spurious. Samudra Gupta algo left 
an extensive coinage. Some important events of his reign are known 
from this source and the records of his successors. ; 

The eulogy of Harishena is damaged in several parts so that 
it is difficult to follow the sequence of events. The Gupta monarch 
seems at first to bave made an onslaught on the neighbour- 
ing realms of Ahichchhatré (Rohilkhand) and Padméavati (in 
Central India) then ruled by Achyuta and Nagasena. He 
captured a prince of the Kota family and then rested on his laurels 
for a period in the city named Pushpa, i.e. Pataliputra. Whether 
the Kota dynasty actually ruled in Pushpapura or Pataliputra 
about thia time, and were dispossessed of it by the Gupta con- 
queror, is not made clear in the damaged epigraph that has come 
down to us. Other indications point to Sravasti or a territory still 
farther to the north as the realm where the Kota-kula ruled. A 
subsequent passage of the inscription names along with Achyuta 
and Ni&gasena several other princes of Aryavarta or the upper 
Ganges valley and some adjoining tracts, who were violently 
exterminated. These include Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, 
Chandravarman, Ganapati Naga, Nandin and Balavarman. The 
identity, of most of the princes named in this list is still uncertain. 
Matila has been connected by some scholars with the Bulandshahr 
district in the centre of the Ganges-Jumnaé Doaib, while Ganxpati 
Naga seems to be associated by numismatic evidence with Narwar 
and Besnagar in Central India. Chandravarman is a more elusive 
but interesting figure. Suggestions have been made that he is 
identical with a ruler of the same name, the son of Simhavarman, 
mentioned as the lord of Pushkarana in an inscription discovered 
at Sugunia in the Bankura district of Western Bengal. His name 
has also been traced in the famous Chandravarmankot in the 
Kotwalipidé pargana of the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal. 
Bolder theorists have identified his father Simhavarman with a 
prince of Mandasor, the father of Naravarman, and located Push- 
karana at Pokarna in Mirwir. Some have gone so far as to suggest 
that the Chandravarman of Samudra Gupta’s record is not only 
a ruler of Rajput&na and a brother of Naravarman of Mandasor, 
but he is no other than the great emperor Chandra of the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar near Delhi. The last-mentioned scholars were appar- 
ently not aware of the existence of a place called Pokharan in the 
district of Bankura itself near the site of the record of Chandra- 
varman. They also forget that no prince bearing the nanie 
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Chandravarman, still less a Chandravarman of Pokarna in Marwar, 
is mentioned in any record of the Mandasor family, and that King 
Chandra of the Meherauli epigraph, who is called simply Chandra 
and not Chandravarman, is an emperor, the reputed conqueror 
of the whole of India, who can hardly be identified with the ruler 
of Samudra Gupta’s record who is classed with a host of com- 
paratively insignificant princes. 

The great Gupta conqueror is next represented as reducing to 
the status of servants the forest kings apparently of the Vindhyan 
region. In an earlier passage we have reference to a grand expedi- 
tion to the south in the course of which the emperor captured 
and again set at liberty all the kings of the Deccan. The rulers 
specially named in this connection are Mahendra of Kosala in the 
Upper Mahanadi valley, Vyaghra-raja or the Tiger king of the 
great wilderness named Mahdakantaéra, Mantaréja of Kurala, 
Mahendragiri of Pishtapura or Pithapuram in the Godavari district, 
Svamidatta of Kottura somewhere in the northern part of the 
Madras Presidency, Damana of Erandapalla possibly in the same 
region, Vishnugopa, the Pallava king of Kaiichi in the Chingleput 
district, Nilarija of Avamukta, Hastivarman, the Salankaiyana 
king of Vengi lying between the Godavari and the Krishna, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, probably in the Nellore district, Kubera of 
Devarashtra in the Vizagapatam district and Dhanajfijaya of 
Kusthalapur, possibly in North Arcot. 

The reference to the liberation of the southern potentates shows 
that no attempt was made to incorporate the kingdoms of the 
Deccan south of the Nerbudda and the Mahanadi into the Gupta 
empire. From the territorial point of view the result of the brilliant 
campaigns of Samudra Gupta was the addition to the Gupta 
dominions described in the Puranas, of Rohilkhand, the Ganges- 
Jumna Doab, part of Eastern Malwa, perhaps some adjoining 
tracts and several districts of Bengal. The annexation of part 
of Eastern Malwa is confirmed by the Eran inscription. The 
suzerainty of the great Gupta, as distinguished from his direct 
rule, extended over a much wider area, and his imperious command 
was obeyed by princes and peoples far beyond the frontiers of the 
provinces directly administered by his own officers. Among his 
vassals we find mention of the kings of Samatata (in Eastern 
Bengal), Davaka (probably near Nowgong in Assam), Kamarapa (in 
Western Assam), Nepal, Kartripura (Garhwal and Jalandhar) and 
several tribal states of the eastern and central Punjab, Malwa and 
Western India, notably the Malavas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras 
and Sanakanikas. The descendants of the Kushin “Son of Heaven”’, 
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many chieftains of the Sakas, the Ceylonese and soveral other 
insular peoples hastened to propitiate the great Gupta by the 
offer of homage and tribute or presents. It was presumably after his 
military triumphs that the emperor completed the famous rite of 
the horse-sacrifice. 

Great as were the military laurels won by Samudra Gupta, his 
personal accomplishments were no less remarkable. His court 
poet extols his magnanimity towards the fallen, bis polished 
intellect, his knowledge of the scriptures, his poetic skill and his 
proficiency in music. The last trait of the emperor’s character is 
well illustrated by the lyrist type of his coins. He gathered round 
himself a galaxy of pocts and scholars, not the least. eminent among 
whom was the warrior-poet Harishena who resembled his master 
in his versatility. Both Samudra Gupta and Asoka set before 
their minds the ideal of world-conquest by means of pardkrama. 
Pardkrama, in the case of the Maurya, was not warlike activity 
but. vigorous and effective action to propagate the old Indian 
morality as well as the special teaching of the Buddha. In the 
case of the Gupta it was an intense military and intellectual activity 
intended to bring about the political unification of Arydvarta, 
the discomfiture of the foreign tormentors of the holy land and 
an efflorescence of the old Indian culture in all its varied aspects— 
religious, poetic, artistic. 


Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya 


Samudra Gupta was succeeded, according to contemporary 
epigraphs. by his son Chandra Gupta II surnamed Vikramaditya 
who rwed from c. a.v. 380 to 413. Some writers have traced 
hints in literature of uncertain date and in inscriptions of the 
ninth and tenth centuries a.p., that the mmediate successor of 
Samudra Gupta was his son Rama Gupta, a weak ruler, who con- 
sented to surrender his wife Dbruvadevi to a Saka tyrant. The 
honour of the queen was saved by Chandra Gupta, younger brother 
of Rima Gupta, who killed the Saka, replaced his brother on 
the imperial throne and married Dhruvadevi. We do not know 
how far the story embodies genuine historical tradition. No prince 
named Rima Gupta is known to contemporary epigraphy, and 
the story shows signs of growth. The earliest version to which a 
definite date may be assigned is that of Bina who simply refers 
to the destruction of a libidinous Saka king by Chandra Gupta 
disguised as a female. There is no reference here either to Rama 
Gupta or to Dhruvadevi. The matter should, therefore, be 
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regarded as sub judice and can only be decided when contemporary 
evidence confirming the story is “forthcoming. 

Chandra Gupta [I carried on the policy of “world-conquest” 
pursued by his predecessor. He effected his purpose partly by 
pacific overtures and partly by military activity. Political 
marriages occupy 4 prominent place in the foreign policy of the 
Guptas as of the Hapsburgs and Bourbons of Europe. ‘The 
Lichchhavi allianee of the real founder of the dynasty, and the 
acceptance of presents of maidens from the courts of contemporary 
potentates by Sumudra Gupta, served to consolidate the nascent 
Gupta power as the Rajput marriages strengthened that of the 
Timurid sovercigns of a later date. A further step in the same 
direction was teken by Chandra Gupta IT when he conciliated the 
Naga chieftains of the upper and central provinces by accepting 
the hand of the princess Kuberanaga and allied himself with the 
powerful family of the Vakatakas of the Deccan by giving his 
duuehter Prabhbavati in marriage to Rudrasena Il. Thus strength- 
vned, the king marched to Eastern Malwa aecompanied by his 
mimster Virasena-Saba and possibly his general Amrakirddava. 
He received the homage of the Sanakanika chieftain of the 
locality and took measures to wipe out Saka rule in Western 
Malwa ard Kathiawiir. His efforts were crowned with success 


aa we know from the evidence of coins and of Bana’s Harsha- 


charita. 

On many ut his coins Chandra Gupta TI receives the epithet 
Vikramaditya. In certain records of the twelfth century a.p. he 
iz represented as the lord of the city of Ujjain as well as Pataliputra. 
The enol courage he showed in going to fight with the Sakas and 
killing their chieftain in the enemy’s own city entities him to the 
emnthets “ Sdkaviika” and “Sakari”. These facts have led scholars 
tu identify hina with the Vikramaditya Sakari of legend, whose court 
8 sid to have been adorned by “nine gems” including Kalidasa 
and Varaihamihira. The tradition about the nine gems is, however, 
Jate. It is uncertain if all of them actually, flourished about the 
same time. Varahamihira at any rate is to be placed after 
Aryabkata, who was born in the latter half of the fifth century a.p. 
But if Mallinatha is to be believed, K4lidisa may have been a 
contemporary of Chandra Gupta II, for the great commentator 
mentions as one of his opponents the famous Dignagacharya who 
is assigned to this period. 

Another. notable contemporary of Chandra Gupta II was Fa 
Hien. The celebrated Chinese pilgrim was struck with admiration 
by the famous royal palace and the houses for dispensing charity 
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and medicine at Pataliputra. He speaks highly of the system of 
government in the Madhya-deéa and the benevolence of the 
people, especially the moneyed classes. 


Kumara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta 


The successor of Chandra Gupta IT was his son Kumira Gupta I 
Mahendraditya, whose known dates range from a.p. 415 to 455. 
He maintained his hold over the vast empire of his forebears, which 
now extended from North Bengal to Kathiiwair and from the 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda. Numismatic evidence seems to 
suggest that his influence at one time extended southwards, possibly 
as far as the Satara district of the Deccan. His achievements were 
sufficiently remarkable to entitle him to perform the famous rite 
of the horse-sacrifice. But his last days were not happy. A people 
known as the Pushyamitras, probably located in or near Mekala 
in the Nerbudda valley, developed great power and wealth and 
reduced the imperial government to such straits that a prince 
imperial had to spend a whole night on bare earth. The sovereign 
himself seems to have perished before the issues were finally decided 
in favour of the imperial family, mainly through the exertions of 
Prince Skanda Gupta. 

The victorious prince had soon to deal with a more formidable 
enemy, the Huns. But he succeeded in repelling their early 
invasions and recovering most of the imperial provinces, which 
were placed under special Wardens of the Marches. In one inscrip- 
tion the goddess of royal fortune is said to have chosen him as 
her lord, having discarded the other princes. The full import of 
this passage is somewhat obscure. It is, however, certain that the 
superior ability and prowess of Skanda Gupta in a time of crisis 
Jed to his choice as ruler in preference to other possible claimants. 
The choice of Harsha in the seventh century apparently furnishes 
a parallel. 

Proud of his success against the barbarians Skanda Gupta 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya. The memory of his achieve- 
ments is popularly preserved in the story of Vikramaditya, son 
of Mahendraditya, narrated in the Kathdsaritsdgara. The reign 
of Skanda Gupta probably terminated about a.p. 467. 


The Last Days of the Gupta Empire 


The history of the ensuing period is obscure. Inscriptions prove 
that the Gupta sovereignty was acknowledged in the Jabbalpur 
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region in the Nerbudda valley as late as a.p. 528, and in North 
Bengal till a.p. 543-544. A Kumara Gupta is known to have been 
ruling in a.p. 473-474, a Budha Gupta from a.D. 476-477 toc. A.D. 
495, a Vainya Gupta in or about a.p. 508 and a Bhanu Gupta in 
a.p. 510-511. Bhitari and Nalanda seal inscriptions disclose the 
names of four kings, Purn Gupta, son of Kumira Gupta I; Nara- 
simha Gupta (Baliditya), son of Puru Gupta; Kumara Gupta, son 
of Narasimha, and Vishnu Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta, who must 
be assigned to this obscure period. Narasimha Baladitya has been 
identified with the conqueror of Mihiragula, a Hun tyrant, whose 
power was finally broken before a.pD. 533-534. But the existence 
of several Bailadityas renders this identification doubtful. Another 
theory splits up the Gupta dynasty into two rival branches, one 
of which cunsisted of the kings mentioned in the Bhitari and 
Nalanda scals. The other inclided Kumara Gupta of 4.p. 473-474, 
Budha Gupta and Bhanu Gupta. But Budha Gupta is now known 
to have been a son of Puru Gupta, and the incontrovertible facts 
of his reign render the theory of a partition of the empire in the 
closing vears of the fifth century a.p. unworthy of credence. A 
more plausible conjecture identifies Kumara, son of Narasimha, with 
the Kumara Gupta who ruled in a.p. 473-474. The only difficulty 
in accepting this view is the abnormal shortness of the period 
assignable to Puru Gupta and his son Narasimha (a.p. 467-473). 
But the difficulty is not insuperable, and we know of other instances 
of short reigns in the later days of an imperial dynasty. 
Inscriptions make it clear that the Gupta empire maintained 
some sort of unity till the days of Budha Gupta (476-495) though 
it might have lost some of its westernmost provinces. After 
Budha Gupta the Huns, under Toramana and Mihirakula or 
Mihiragula, undoubtedly pushed their conquests deep into the 
Indian interior as far as Eran in Eastern Malwa. But the Huns 
reccived a check in the time of a king named Baladitya who may 
have been identical with Bhanu Gupta, the hero of a “very famous 
battle” fought in the region of Eran. The Hun imperial power 
was finally shattered by YaSodharman, an energetic and ambitious 
chief of Mandasor in Western Malwa before a.p. 533-534. Yaséo- 
dharman seems to have made use of his victory to establish his 
own supremacy. But the Gupta power undoubtedly survived in 
North Bengal till a.p. 543-544. Even in later times we find a king 
whose name ended in Gupta fighting on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra. Other ‘‘Gupta” princes who are associated with Malwa 
and Magadha came into contact with the rising power of the 
Pushyabhiti family of Thanesar and Kanauj in thelatter half 
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of the sixth and first half of the seventh century a.p. These “Later 
Guptas” restored the glory of the line to a certain extent under 
Adityasena in the latter half of the seventh century, and used 
titles indicative of imperial rank. They disappeared in the eighth 
century when Magadha became the battle-ground of the rival 
empires of Yasovarman of Kanauj and an unnamed king of Gauda 
lineage. Whether the Later Guptas were connected in any way with 
the Imperial Guptas is not known, 


CHAPTER XI 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE HUNS, AND THE ASCENDANCY OF 
KANAUJ, KASHMIR AND GAUDA 


The Huns 


In spite of the herote efforts of Skanda Gupta, the Gupia cmpire 
in its entirety did not long survive the shock it received from 
the uprisiog of the Pushyamitras and the incursions of the Huns. 
The hereditary character of the officialdom, particularly in some 
of the outlying provinces, must have let loose centrifugal forces 
which gathered strength as the central authority weakened owing 
to the onslaughts of the barbarians. There were signs of degenera- 
tion and of dissension in the imperiai line iteelf, and the devotion 
of the wore loyal feudutories could not save the empire from its 
impending doom. So far as our present knowledge goes Budha 
Gupta was the iast emperor of the main line of the Guptas who 
preserved some semblance of unity in the major part of the empire. 
When be passed away the Huns were safely entrenched in the 
Sialkot region and Eastern Malwa, provinces that had owned 
the Gupta suzerainty since the days of Samudra Gupta. 

The Huns were a race of fierce barbarians who issued from the 
steppes of Central Asia x»nd had in the fifth century a.p. spread 
in devastating hordes over some of the fairest’ provinces of the 
Roman erapire in the West and the Gupta empire in India. Their 
early incursions into India were repulsed by Skanda Gupta, but 
they renewed their attacks when the great emperor was no more. 
Towards the close of the fifth and early in the sixth century a.v. 
the Hun suzerainty rapidly spread in all directions, thanks to the 
vigour and energy of Toramana and his son Mihiragula. The last- 
mentioned ruler is known not only from inscriptions and coins, 
but from tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsang and Kalhana, both 
of whom bear witness to his tyrannical rule. He has further been 
identified with the White Hun King Gollas mentioned by the 
monk Cosmas Indikopleustes, and also with the Yetha ruler of 
Gandhara to whom Song Yun, the Chinese pilgrim, paid a visit 
in a.D. 520. An account of his feats is also supposed to be preserved 
in the Jaina stories about Kalkiraja. The expansion*of the Hun 
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rule in Central India seems to have been checked by the loyal 
feudatories of the Guptas, and their imperial power wag finally 
shattered by Yasodharman of Mandasur. Petty Hun chicftains 
continued to rule over a circumscribed area in North-West India 
and Malwa, wagin a perpetisl wartare with the indigenous princes 
till they were absorbed into the Rajput population. It is significant 
that the new aspirants for imperie! dominion in Arviivarta, Yaso- 
dharman, the Maukharis, the princes “f the house of Pushvabhiti, 
and the Palas set much sture on success gains, these outlandish 
barbarians who harassed their country as the Yavanas and Syka. 
Pahlavas did of old. 


Yasodharman 


Yasodharman probably belonged to an old family kuown as 
Aulikara whose members ruled in Malwa since the ith century 4.D., 
first as independent rulers and then as feudatories of the Guptas. He 
was a Saiva ruler who has left records of his achic’emeunts at 
Mandasor. fn these he claims to have granted protection to the 
earth when it was afficted by the cruel and vicions kines of the age 
who transgressed the rules of good conduct, He rs further described 
as a Samrat or emperor who eatended his sway over territovies which 
even the all-eonquering Gupta lords and Hun chieftains had failed to 
subdue. Homage was done to hin by chiefs from the neighbourhood 
of the Brahmaputra up to the Eastern Chits and from the snowy 
heights of the Himalayas down to the Western Ocean. The Hun 
king Mibiragula, whose head had never previously been bowed 
in the humility of obeisance to any mortal, was compelled to do 
reverence to Yagodharman’s feet. 

Portions of Malwa were governed by the Maitrakas, Kalachuris 
and Guptas shortly after YaSodharmau. The imitation of Gupta 
coins aud assumption of titles characteristic of kings of the Gupta 
family by the Kalachuris show that no wide interval separates their 
rule from that of the last of the Tmperial Guptas of Malwa. 

The dominant powers in India in the latter half of the sixth 
century A.D. were the Maukharis in the Ganges valley and the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan. The history of the Chalukyas will be 
treated in a later chapter. 


The Maukharis 


The Maukharis claimed descent from Asvapati of epic fame. 
They figured as feudatory chieftains or generals in Magadha and 
Rajputéna from very early times and possibly came into contact with 
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the Kadambas of South-West India. The family rose to prominence 
under Ié4navarman, who is the first to assume the imperial title 
of Mahdrdjadhirdja or supreme king of great kings. From a record 
of his reign dated a.p. 554 we learn that he won victories over the 
Andhras, the Silikas and the Gaudas. The Andhras and the 
Salikas may have reference to the rulers of the Vishnukundin 
and Chalukya families of the Eastern and Western Deccan, while the 
Gaudas, whose ‘“‘proper realm” lay not far from the sea, are appar- 
ently the people of Bengal. Isinavarman also came into conflict with 
the later Gupta king, Kumara Gupta, probably the third or fourth 
monarch of that name. The son of the latter is represented as 
“breaking up the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, 
belonging to the Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the 
troops of the Huns’’. It is clear that the Maukharis, like Skanda 
Gupta and Yasodharman, carried on the struggle against the foreign 
invaders, the destruction of whose power was necessary to realise 
their dream of restoring the fallen fabric of imperialism in Northern 
India. 

ISinavarman wag followed by at least three other princes, 
Sarvavarman, Aygntivarman, and Grahavarman. The last-men- 
tioned ruler was a son of Avantivarman. He married Rajyaéri, 
daughter of Prabhakaravardhana of the Pushyabhiti family of 
Thanesar and sister to Rajyavardhana and his more celebrated 
brother Harsha. But the alliance could not save the Maukhari 
ruler from destruction at the hands of the “‘ wicked lord of Malava’’, 
who has been plausibly identified with Deva Gupta of the inscriptions 
of Harsha. Rajyasri, the widowed Maukhari queen, was cast into 
prison at Kanau,. The death of Grahavarman was avenged by his 
brother-in-law Rajyavardhana, the eldest son and successor of 
Prabhakaravardhana. But Rajyavardhana himself was killed by 
Sasinka. It has been alleged by the court poet of Thaneswar that 
Rajyavardhana was “allured into confidence by false civilities on the 
part of (Sasinka) the king of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding 
and alone, despatched in his own quarters’. The truth of this 
unconfirmed statement may be doubted. 


Harsha 


At this juncture the statesmen of Kanauj, on the advice of 
their leading noble Bani (Bhandi), seem to have offered the crown 
to Harsha, the brother of Rajyavardhana and of Rajyaéri, who 
was destined to revive the imperial memories of the Gupta epoch 
and obtain recognition as the lord paramount of the whole of 
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Northern India, even from his bitterest enemies. The event hap- 
pened in a.D. 606, the starting-point of the Harsha era. Both 
Bana and Hiven Tsang refer to Harsha’s reluctance to mount 
the throne. This is taken by some to be due to the fact that he 
was not the rightful heir to the throne of Kanau), which may have 
formed part of the dominions of his sister’s Maukhari husband 
whose line was not yet extinct. But this view does not explain 
Harsha’s hesitation to succeed his elder brother. The true history of 
the period will only be made clear when further evidence is forth- 
coming. It is, however, certain that Harsha found himself at the 
head of the kingdom of his brother as well as that of his brother-in- 
law. But he contented himself at first with the modest title of 
Rajaputra (Prince) Siladitya. 

The dynasty to which Harsha belonged claimed descent from 
the illustrious Pushyabhiti, a devoted worshipper of Siva. It 
ruled at Thanesar and was raised to greatness by Prabhakara- 
vardhana, father of Harsha, who was the son of a princess, possibly 
of ‘‘later Gupta” lineage. He took the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja and 
played the part of “a lion to the Hun deer”. As already related he 
offered the hand of his daughter Rajyaéri to Grahavarman Maukhari 
and thus formed an alliance between the two most powerful families 
of the Madhya-deéa (upper Ganges valley) which resembled the solar 
and lunar races of antiquity. The vicissitudes through which the 
kingdom of Thanesar passed in the time of Rajyavardhana, his 
immediate successor, have been mentioned above. Harsha on 
coming to the throne had to face a sea of troubles. He had 
to rescue his sister, the Maukhari queen Rajyaéri, the widow of 
Grahavarman, who had fled from the place of her confinement 
at Kanauj. He had to avenge the death of his elder brother and 
predecessor, and he had to consolidate his authority in the two 
kingdoms over which he was called upon to rule. One of his earliest 
acts was a treaty of alliance with Bhiskaravarman, the ambitious 
king of Kimarapa in modern Assam, who was in a position to 
attack his arch-enemy, the king of Gauda, in the rear. Another 
prince befriended by Harsha was Madhava Gupta, belonging to 
the line of the “later Guptas” of Malwa and Magadha. The 
recovery of Rajyséri was effected within a short time by Harsha 
himself, who was accompanied by M&dhava Gupta, while Bhand 
was ordered to proceed against the king of Gauda. Harsha is said 
to have waged incessant warfare until in six yeara he had fought 
the ‘Five Indies’. Sasanka of Gauda proved o formidable opponent 
and his power seems to have continued undiminished till a.p. 619. 
Harsha, however, succeeded in strengthening his position in the 
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home territories, and in 612 assumed full regal titles. He increased 
his army, bringing the elephant corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry 
to 100,000. 

During the period 6)8-627 Chinese chroniclers record serious 
disturbances in India, and Siladitya (Harsha) is represented as 
punishing the kings of the four parts of the country. What specific 
contests are meant is not made clear by the Chinese writers. 
But we learn from Chalukya records that sometime before 634 
Harsha marched southwards as far as the Nerbudda, where his 
further progress was stopped by Pulakesin II of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Vataépi in the Deccan. A record of the Gurjara chiefs 
of Broach refers to the defeat by Harsha of a prince of Valabhi 
who was granted protection by Dadda I. At the time of Hiuen 
Tsang’s visit to Valabhi, c. 641, the reigning prince of Valabhi, 
Dhruvabhata, was attached to Harsha’s interest by a matrimonial 
alliance. Saéanka, king of Gauda, must have died sometime before 
637 when Hiuen Tsang was at Nalanda in South Bihar. For a time 
Magadha passed under the rule of Pirnavarman. In 641 Siladitya 
(Harsha) himself assumed the title of king of Magadha and exchangea 
embassies with China. According to tradition he had led an 
expedition to Northern Bengal. The final overthrow of the Gauda 
kingdom of Karnasuvarna seems to have been the work of his 
ally Bhaskaravarman whose Nidhanapur grant is issued from 
that city. The exact date of this event is not known. In 642 
death probably removed Pulakesin II, the formidable southern 
rival of Harsha, and in the next year the northern emperor under- 
took an expedition to Gafijam. We have also references in literature 
to Harsha’s expedition to the Tushdra éatla or snowy mountains, 
whence he exacted tribute, to Kashmir from which he carried off 
a tooth relic, and to Sind whose ruler was deprived of his royal 
fortune. We do not know to which period of Harsha’s reign these 
events are to be assigned. 

Much controversy bas raged round the question of the extent 
of Harsha’s empire. It certainly embraced the old kingdoms of 
Thanesar (in the eastern Punjab) and Kanauj (in the Gangetic 
Doab) and the provinces of Ahichchhatra (Rohilkhand), Sravasti 
(Oudh) and Prayaga (Allahibid). Chinese evidence points to the 
inclusion of Magadha since 641 and also of Orissa. Udita of Jalan- 
dhar and Madhava Gupta, apparently of Eastern Malwa, seem so 
have been his vassals. The emperor’s army had overrun almost 
the whole of Northern India, from the snowy mountains of the 
north to the Nerbudda in the south, and from Gafijim in the east 
to Valabhi in the west. The king of KAmaripa beyond the Brah- 
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maputra was his ally, and the real character of the alliance was 
weil illustrated by an episode recorded by a Chinese writer which 
shows that the eastern potentate acknowledged the superiority of 
Harsha’s might and did not dare disobey his orders. Even the 
most powerful of Harsha’s enemies, viz. the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan, bear witness to his suzerainty over the whole of Uttarat 
patha or Northern India. The pre-eminence of Harsha over other 
contemporary rulers of the North is also indicated by the “music- 
pace-drums”’ which he alone waa entitled to use, other xings not 
being permitted to adopt the parapbernalia in question. It is 
not suggested that the whole of Northern India was actually 
controlled hy imperial officials. Large tracts of this wide region 
were doubtless under powerful local rulers who owed only a nominal 
allegiance’ to the imperial throne. But even the rulers of distant 
Kashmir, Sind, Valabhi, and Kaimariipa had a wholesome dread 
of the power of Harsha. The king of Kamaripa dared not detain 
a Chinese pilgrim at his capital against the will of his mighty 
“ally”, and the king of Kashmir was compelled to surrender a tooth 
relic to Harsha. The ruler of Sind, already humbled by Prabha- 
karavardhana, was, according to Bana, shorn of his royal fortune 
by Harsha. The ruler of Valabhi had once fled before the advancing 
arms of the Kananj monarch, and later on accepted the hand of 
his daughter and attended the imperial court. 

Kanauj, the imperial capital, had the Ganges on its west side. 
lt is described by Hiven Tsang as a very stromily defended city 
with lofty structures everywhere. There were beutiful gardens 
and tanks of clear water. Rarities from strange lands were 
collected here. The inhabitants were well off and there were families 
with great wealth. The people had a refined appearance and dressed 
in glossy silk attire. They were given to learning and the arts. 

Harsha did not long survive the Gafijam campaign of a.p. 643. 
In his later days he recoived embassies from China and maintained 
close diplomatic relations with the Chinese court. At this period 
he came into contact with Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese Master of the 
Law, who was visiting the sacred spots of Buddhism. It appears 
from the records of the Chinese pilgrim that the emperor of Kanauj 
showed a strong predilection for Buddhism, though he does not 
seem to have discarded altogether the Saivism of his earlier years. 
He caused the use of animal food to cease throughout his dominions 
and prohibited the taking of life. He erected rest-houses and 
monasteries and practised charity on an extensive scale, 

In 643 the Chinese pilgrim witnessed two grand assemblies, one 
in the city of Kanauj, the other the quinquennial assembly known as 
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the Mahadmokshaparishad, in the “arena of charitable offerings” 
at Prayaga (Allahabad). The Kanauj assembly was summoned 
to honour Hiuen Tsang and the Mahayana form of Buddhism which 
he preached. It was attended by twenty kings, besides thousands of 
Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina theologians and priests. Impres- 
sive spectacles were presented by a golden statue of the Buddha kept 
in a lofty tower and a gorgeous procession of elephants that escorted 
an image of the Sakya sage to the hall of assembly. The gathering 
at Prayaga included about 500,000 people who had been sum- 
moned from the distant corners of the ‘‘ Five Indies” to receive 
gifts from the emperor. Harsha went to the spot accompanied by 
the Chinese Master of the Law and the kings of twenty countries. 
Images of the Buddha, Adityadeva (the Sun), and Iévaradeva 
(Siva) were installed on successive days and precious articles were 
distributed in charity on each occasion. When the accumulation 
of five years was exhausted, the emperor wore a second-hand 
garment and paid worship to the Buddhas uf the ten regions. 
Harsha died in a.pD. 646 or 647. He was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest’ kings of ancient India. Called upon to rule over two 
distracted kingdoms in a period of turmoil he succeeded to a 
large extent in restoring respect for authority in vast tracts of 
Northern India and won praise as a just and benevolent ruler, 
punctilious in the discharge of bis duties. It is not surprising that 
years of strenuous warfare did not allow him much time to establish 
on a firm foundation that ordered government which three genera- 
tions of Gupta emperors had given to the “middle country”, the 
benefits of which were warmly appreciated by Fa Hien. It was, 
however, not due to any lack of vigour on his part. This indefatig- 
able prince was anxious to bring justice to the doors of all. He 
made visits of inspection throughout his dominions and was prompt 
to reward the virtuous and punish the evil-doer. But, he nursed 
a higher ambition. The grandson of a “Gupta” princess, Harsha 
attempted to revive the imperial memories of Samudra Gupta and 
sought to unite the north and south of India under one sceptre 
—in vain as the sequel proved. But the imperial splendour of 
Kanavj that he did so much to augment was hardly dimmed in 
succeeding ages, and rulers of the remotest corners of India counted 
it their proudest boast to have “captured Mahodaya-Sri”, i.e. 
conquered Kanauj. Harsha also showed a taate for literature and 
the arts of peace that reminds one of the versatile hero, Samudra 
Gupte. In his later days he sought to emulate, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the great Aéoka, and the Chinese pilgrim bears eloquent 
testimony to his pious foundations, his toleration, liberality and 
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benevolence, all irrespective of caste and creed. One European 
writer calls ‘him the Akbar of the Hindu period. A great general and 
a just administrator, he was even greater as a patron of religion 
and learning. He gathered round himself some of the finest intellects 
and holiest sages—men like Bana, Mayira, Divakara and Hiuen 
Tsang. In one respect he is more fortunate than Samudra Gupta, 
for we still possess some gems of literature that proceeded, according 
to tradition, from his pen. 


The Kanauj Empire after Harsha 


Harsha died either at the end of a.p. 646 or the beginning of 
647. The remova] of his strong personality let loose forces of 
disintegration and disorder in the Madhya-deéa (upper Ganges 
valley). After a reign extending over more than forty years Harsha 
transmitted his crown to successors who must have struggled to 
maintain their heritage for some time. Attempts were made by 
princes like Yasovarman, and possibly Indra-raja to restore the 
fallen fabric of imperialism and win for Kanauj that proud position 
which it once occupied under Harsha. But their efforts were 
frustrated by the war-like potentates beyond the limits of the 
Madhya-dega to whom the acquisition of the imperial scat of Harsha 
was the goal of political ambition. The history of the upper Ganges 
valley from the end of 646 to 836 is one of internal strife and of 
external invasion which ended when the royal throne of Harsha 
passed into the hands of the Pratihiras. 

It is doubtful if Harsha left a son. He had a daughter who 
was given in marriage to Dhruvabhata of Valabhi. It is significant 
that in the Gupta years 326-330, which almost synchronise with 
Harsha’s death, Dharasena IV, son of Dhruvabhata, assumed 
the imperial titles of Paramabhatldraka Mahdrdjadhiraja Parames- 
vara Chakravarti. He doubtless looked upon himself as the imperial] 
successor in Western India of the Kanauj monarch, who may have 
been his maternal grandfather. Among other pretenders were a 
brother of Grahavarman, and one of Harsha’s ministers named 
Arjuna or Arunaséva. The latter seized some provinces in the Ganges 
valley and came into conflict with a Chinese mission headed by 
Wang-hiuen-tse. The Chinese envoy received assistance from Tibet 
and Nepal and inflicted crushing defeats on the enemy. He also 
obtained large supplies of cattle and accoutrements from Kumara 
(Bhaskaravarman), king of Kamaripa, and carried off the usurping 
minister to China. 

In a.D. 672 the most powerful sovereign in the Madhya-degsa 
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was Adityasena, son of Madhava Gupta, the ally of Harsha. 
Adityasena signalixcd his accession to power by the performance of 
the horse-sacritice. He strengthened his position by inatrimonial 
alliances with the most illustrious families of his age. Himself a scion 
of the “later Gupta” dynasty of Malwa and Magadha, he gave his 
daughter im marriage to Bhogavarman Maukhari. His grand- 
daughter, born of Bhogavarman’s wife. became the queen of 
Sivadeva of Nepal, and mother of Jayadeva. This Javadeva married 
Rajyamaa, daughter of Harshadeva of the Bhagadatta family of 
Kainartini,. 

Adityasena was followed by three “Gunia” successors, Deva 
Gupta, Vishnu Gupta, and Jivita Gupta IT. Early in tha eighth 
century the throne of Magadha is fonnd in the oceupation of a Ganda 
king. 

But the Gandas were not left in undisturbed possession of 
Mayadha for any length of time. The kingdom of Kanauj revived 
abort this time under the vigorous rule of Yasovarman, a prince 
claiming descent from the Lunar race, whose cxploits are cles- 
cribed in the Prakrit work entitled the Gauduvaho by Vakpatiraja. 
The career of Yasovarman reminds ono of the great Harsha. He 
led an expedition against the Gauda kiny and killed him in hattle. 
Having neat subjugated the Vangas of Eastern and Centra! Bengal 
he turned to the south end reached the Nerbudda. After a brief 
stay on the banks of that river he returned to his espital through 
the desert of Rajputana and ibe plain of Thanesar. Like Harsha 
he maintained diplomatic intercourse with the Chinese empire 
(A.D. 731) He extended his patronage to the Wastrious pocts 
Bhavabhati and Vakpatiraja. In the end this enterprising prince 
roused the hostility of Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, and perished 
in & conflict with his miybtéy northern adversary. 


Kashmir 


Kashmir now appears on the scence as a keen competitor of the 
Gangetic powers. The valley had furmed part of the empires of 
Asoka, Kanishka and Mihiragula. In the seventh century a.p. it 
grew into a first-rate power under 4 local dynasty, styled Karkota, 
founded by Durlabhavardhana. Two grandsons of Durlabhavard- 
hana, Chandriidpa and Muktapida Lalitiditya, succceded him. 
Lalitaditya was an ambitious prince. We have already referred 
to his victory over Yagovarman of Kanauj. Kalhana, the historian 
of Kashmir, credits him with having led his troops to distant 
countries. The account of these exploits mostly reads like the 
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conventional panegyric of an epic hero. More importance attaches 
to those parts cf Kalhana’s narrative which refer to his triumphs 
ever Tibetans, Dards and the Turks on the Indus and the slaughter 
of a king of Gauda. Lalitaditya is justly eulogised for his pious 
foundations, among which the famous temple of Martanda stands 
pre-eininent. 

Jayadpida Vinayaditya emulated the exploits of his grandfather, 
Labtaditya, by defeating the kings of Gauda and Kanauj. He was a 
great patron of learning and his court wus adorned by Kshirasvamin, 
Udbhata, Damodara Gupta, Vamana and other scholars. His fiscal 
exactions, however, made his name odious. His dynasty came to 
an end in a.p. 855 and was supplanted by the house of Utpala. 

Avantivarman, the fourder of the new line, is famous for his 
irrigation works carried out under the directiou of his minister 
Suyya. The next king, Sankaravarman, son of Avantivarman, 
extended the boundaries of Kashmir in several directions. He 
seems to have come into conflict with the emperor Bhoja I of 
Kanauj and Lalliya Shihi of Udabhandapura or Und on the Indus, 
and wrested a portion of the Punjab from the Gurjaras. Like 
Jay&pida of the previous dynasty he harassed the people by fiscal 
extortions and met his end in a conflict with the people of Urasa, 
the modern Hazara district. A period of turmoil followed. The 
widowed queen Sugandha attempted to rule in the name of puppet 
kings. But she had to encounter formidable opposition from the 
powerful military factions of the Yantrins who made themselves 
virtual dictators of the state. The J'antrins were eventually put 
down by certain feudal chiefs. In the end an assembly of Brah- 
manas raised to the throne a member of their own order named 
VYaSaskara. The line of Yasaskara was followed by that of Parva 
Gupta. In the time of Kshema Gupta, son and successor of Parva 
Gupta, the virtual ruler was his queen Didda, daughter of a chief 
of Lohara and descended through her mother from the Shahis 
of Udabhandapura. Didda, at first, ruled ir the name of puppet 
kings and then seized the crown herself. She kept it till a.p. 1003 
when she transmitted her sceptre to her nephew Samegramaraja, 
the founder of the Lohara dynasty. A terrible invader now appeared 
on the scene. The Shahi kingdom of Udabhandapura fell after a 
heroic struggle, in spite of the assistance it received from the ruler 
of Kashmir. The kingdom of Samgrimaraja fortunately escaped 
destruction at the hands of Mahmud of Ghazni, but it was too 
much weakened by interna! conflicts to interfere successfully in the 
general affairs of Northern India. It gradually sank to the position of 
a minor power and finally succumbed to the Muslims in 4.p. 1339. 
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Bengal and the Pala Empire 


Both under Lalitaditya and Vinayaditya Kashmir had come 
into conflict with the arms of Gauda, which was the name applied 
to a people of Western and North-Western Bengal as well as to 
their country. In the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. this eastern 
kingdom definitely entered on the scene as a rival of Kanauj and 
Kashmir. References to Gauda occur in early literature, notably 
in the sitras of Panini, the Kautiliya Arthaddstra and some of the 
Puranas. The sister realm of Vanga or Eastern and Central Bengal 
does not seem to be less ancient as it is referred to in the Dhar- 
masitras and the epic. In the days of Maurya and Gupta ascendancy 
Bengal seems to have formed part of the empire of Magadha, 
the eastern districts enjoying a certain amount of autonomy. 





COIN ATTRIBUTED TO SAMAOCHARADEVA 
1 


After the fall of the Imperial Guptas we find several local rulers, 
notably Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samécharadeva, asserting 
their independence. Gopachandra was a powerful ruler whose 
dominions embraced large tracts in both Eastern and Western 
Bengal. In his days, or those of his immediate successors, the 
Gauda people emerge as a great military power. Sometime before 
A.D. 554 they came into conflict with Isinavarman Maukhari and 
found a safe refuge in a maritime region. In the next century we 
find them in possession of the aggressive kingdom of Karnasuvarna 
(in the Murshidabad district). Under the leadership of their king 
Saginka they waged war on the aspiring house of Pushyabhiti. 
The murder of Rijyavardhana and the war of revenge undertaken 
by his brother and successor Harsha have becn mentioned above. 
Till 619 the power of the Gauda king seems to have remained 
unshaken, and his suzerainty was acknowledged as far south as 
Gafijam. But sometime between 619 and 637 Sasanka seems to 
have died and some years later we find the capital city in the 
possession of Bhiskaravarman of Kamaripa, the castern ally of 
Harsha. In the latter half of the seventh century eastern India 
seems, according to some scholars, to have been shaged between 
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the “later Guptas” of Magadha and the Khadga dynasty of Eastern 
Bengal. The Khadga chronulogy is, however, still uncertain. Early 
in the eighth century both Western and Eastern Bengal were 
overrun by Yasovarman of Kanauj. Other conquerors followed 
in his wake. There was anarchy (Mdtsya nydya) in the realm till 
at last the different sections of the people (prakritis) raised to the 
throne a chief named Gopala, who brought the blessings of peace to 
the distracted Jands. 

With Gopala began the famous Pala dynasty which, in the last 
days of its rule, claimed descent from the solar race and also 
from the sea. Under Pala rule Bengal was to enjoy a period of 
prosperity undreamt of in her early annals. In contemporary 
records the earliest kings of the line are called Vargapati and 
Gaudesvara, showing that they ruled over the twin kingdoms of 
Eastern and Western Bengal. 

Dharmapala, son of Gopfla, was one of the greatest kings that 
ever ruled in Bengal, His accession to the throne probably took 
place about 780 a.p. In the course of a long reign of at least thirty - 
two years he raised Bengal to the position of the premier state in 
Northern India, and did much to restore the greatness of the old 
imperial city of Pataliputra. He doubtless attempted to shift the 
political centre of gravity once more to the east, the home territory 
of the Imperial Mauryas and the great Guptas. He defeated 
Indraraja and other enemies, conquered Kanauj and, with the assent 
of the neighbouring powers, placed on the throne his protégé 
Chakrayudha. Some records describe him as the conqueror of the 
whole country from the Himalayas in the north to Gokarna in the: 
south. But his successes in the Gangetic Doaib were short-liverf. 
The Raishtrakiitas of the Deccan claim to have expelled the Gavda 
king from the territory between the Ganges and the Jumna during 
the period a.p. 772 to 794, while the Pratiharas of Western India 
under Naigabhata II drove away Chakrayudha, the vassal king of 
Kanauj, and made themselves masters of the imperial seat of Harsha 
certainly before a.p. 836 and probably before even 833. 

_ The death of Dharmapila probably took place sometime about 
A.D. 815. His son and successor Devapala was equally” ambitious. 
He renewed the struggle with the Gurjaras or the Pratiharas of the 
west and the Dravidians of the south, and his troops claimed victories 
not only over the neighbouring realms of Orissa and Assam but also 
over the Huns, a people whom it was the policy of every aspirant 
for imperial dominion in Northern India to try to overcome. His 
court poet credits him with having enjoyed the whole earth from 
the Him&layas to Adam’s Bridge. A more modest claim is put 
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forward in other epigraphic passages which say that his arms 
reached the Kamboja territory in the north and the Vindhya hills 
in the south. That he maintained some sort of relations with the 
north-west borderland of India appears probable from his connection 
with Viradeva, a Brahamana from Nagarahara or Jalalabad, who 
got the important post of abbot of Nalanda in South Bihar. He also 
received an embassy from Balaputradeva, ruler of Suvarnadvipa or 
Sumatra (p. 212). Heseems to have preferred Monghyr to Pataliputra 
as the scat of his “camp of victory”. He died about 4.b. 855 after a 
reign of at least thirty-nine years, having raised the kingdom of 
Bengal to a pinnacle of glory that was never again attained in the 
time of his successors. 

After Devapala the Pala power seems to have declined. The 
next king Vigrahapala I, nephew of Devapala, was a weak ruler 
given to religious activities who finally abdicated in favour of his 
son Narayanapala. The “camp of victory” at Monghyr was still 
in existence in the seventeenth year of Narayanapala, about A.D. 
880. After this the famous fort does not find any mention in any 
Pala record. A Pratihara record of 837 tells us that & chieftain 
named Kakka gained renown by fighting with the Gandas at. 
Monghyr. It is not improbable that Pataliputra and Monghyr 
fell before the advancing arms of the Pratibdras. Within a short 
time, not later than 4.p. 898, even Northern Bengal was annexed 
to the Pratihara empire. Part of the lost ground seer. to have 
been recovered in the latter part of Narayenapala’s reign, which 
extended over more than half a century (at least fifty-four sears). 
Two or three generations later, in the time of Gopala HT] or of 
Vigrahapalo. I, the Pail power was once more shaken, possibly by 
the Kambojas, but the fortunes of the family were restored by 
Mahipala I. Mahipala is known to have been ruling in the first 
quarter of the cleventh century A.v. 

Mahipala I is referred to as the overlord of Gauda in a record 
of a.pD. 1026. Parts of Bengal had fallen into the hands of local 
dynasties which may in some cases have acknowledged in a vague 
way the suzerainty of the Pala emperor (adhipa). Two of the 
local families, namely, the Sairas of South-West Bengal and the 
Chandras of Eastern Bengal, deserve special mention. Stira princes 
find mention in literature and inscriptions. The most notable 
among them is Adiéiira, a name famous in Bengali legend. In tho 
absence of contemporary records it is difficult to say if he can be 
regarded as an historical figure. 

In or about a.p. 1023 the princes of Bengal had to bear the 
brunt of an attack from Rajendra Chola I, the ambitious ruler 
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of the Tamil country in the far south of India. The army of 
Rajendra claims to have measured swords with Ranaéira of South- 
West Bengal and Govindachandra of the eastern part of the 
province. He is also credited with having won a victory over 
Mahipaéla. Another invader of Mahipéla’s dominions was in the 
opinion of some scholars the famous Gangeyadeva Kalachuri, 
but this view rests on an identification which may be doubted. 





Vat th ae - oS 
ER SAN ape “ 


aTiga 
(Reproduced from L. A. Waddell's * Buddhurn of ‘Pibet”. Helfer) 


After Mabipala came his son Nayapala and grandson Vigrahapala 
III. Both these personages came into conflict with harna Kalachuri, 
the great king of the Chedi country in Central India. Vigrana Ili 
married Yauvanaéri, daughter of the Chedi king. Another queen 
of this monarch was of Rashtrakita lineage. He left three sons, 
Mahipala II, Surapala, and Ramapila. Mabipdla II proved to be 
a weak king. The Pala empire now depended in large measure 
on the support of a military aristocracy recruited in part from 
other provinces. A confederacy of indigenous chieftains revolted 
against the king. Divvoka, a Kaivarta, held sway in North Bengal 
which was temporarily lout to the Palas. Sometime after Divvoka 
his nephew Bhima became king. The latter was overthrown by 
Rémapala, the youngest brother of Mahipéla II, mainly with the 
help of his Rashtrakdta relations. The new king once more restored 
the fortunes of bis family. Raémapéla was followed by his son 
Kumérapala, a grandson, Gopéla ITI, and a second son Madanapila. 
In the end Pla eupremacy in Bengal was destroyod by Vijayasena, 
who belonged to a family that came frum the Kanarese country 
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in the Deccan. The Sena power was firmly established in almost the 
whole of Bengal by the middle of the twelfth century a.v. 

The Pala dynasty produced the last great Hindu emperor whose 
commands were issued from the historic city of Pitaliputra. Like 
the Mauryas and the Guptas, the Pala sovereigns raised a kingdom 
in Eastern India to a position of pre-eminence in Arydvarta. 
Like their illustrious predecessors they maintained relations with 
the distant potentates of the world as known to them, and not 
only did much to foster religion and culture in India but encour- 
aged their spread to foreign lands. The Pala period saw the founda- 
tion of the Universities of Uddandapura and Vikramasgila. The 
epoch was rendered memorable by the activities of artists like 
Dhimana and Vitapala, of missionaries like Pandit Dharmapala and 
Atisa Dipankara and scholars like Chakrapani and Sandhyakara. 
Themselves devoted worshippers of Buddha, the Pila monarchs 
were catholic enough to grant toleration to the votaries of Narayana 
and Mahadeva. Throughout the Pala period the king sought the 
assistance of Brihmana ministers. The rise of Kaivarta chiefs to 
positions of power and wealth in the latter days of the dynasty 
shows that careers were open to men of talent irrespective of caste 


and creed. 
The Pratihara Empire 


The Palas were one of the most long-lived dynasties of Indian 
history, but their supremacy in the Gangetic Doab was of short 
duration. The sceptre of Kanauj was not long wielded by the 
vassals of Dharmapala, and by a.p. 836 the Pratihara dynasty 
was firmly established in the city of Mahodaya (Kanauj). Before 
the end of the ninth century the power of this new imperial line 
had extended in all directions and the command of the great 
Pratihara king was obeyed all over the wide expanse of territory 
stretching from Pehoa in the Punjab to Deogarh in Central India, ’ 
and from Una in Kathiiwar to Paharpur in North Bengal. 

In their epigraphic records the Pratihdras claim descent from 
the Kshatriya Lakshmana (brother of Rama) of the solar race 
famed in the Ramdyana, and also from a Brahmana named Hari- 
chandra. The prevailing view among modern scholars is that they ~ 
are a branch of the Gurjara race that began to play an important 
part in Indian history from the sixth century a.D. The Gurjaras 
established principalities in the Punjab, Marwar and Broach. In 
the seventh century a.pD. they find mention in the Harsha-charita 
of Bana, the records of Hiuen Tsang and the Aihole inscription 
of Pulakegin II. About the middle of the eighth century A.D. 
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certain Gurjara chiefs are represented as serving a Rashtrakita 
monarch as Pratihara (door-keeper) at a sacrifice performed at 
Ujjain. The designation Pratihara probably originated in this 
way, though a later tradition connects it with Lakshmana, brother 
of Rama, who guarded the doors of the Jatter on a memorable 
oceasion. The connection of the Pratihira family of Kanauj 
with Avanti, the district round Ujjain, at some stage in the progress 
of their power does not seem to be improbable in view of the alleged 
statement of the Jaina Harivaméa that Vatsarija, a distinguished 
member of the line, was a ruler of Avanti. A different interpretation 
of the passage in question is, however, suggested by some scholars. 
The founder of Vatsaraja’s family was Nagabhata I who is usually 
assigned to the middle of the eighth century a.p. He did much to 
rehabilitate the power of the Gurjaras which was threatened by 
the Arabs from Sind and the Chilukyas and the Rashtrakitas 
from the Deccan. Vatsaraja, grand-nephew of Nagabhata I, claime 
to have won ‘he position of Samrdj, or emperor, and extended his 
conquests as far as Bengal, but he was driven to the trackleas 
wilderness by the Rashtrakita king Dhruva of the Deccan. His 
son Nagabhata II won some successes at first. He is credited with 
having extended his influence from Sind in the north to the Andhra 
country in the south, from Anartta in Kathiiwar in the west to 
the borders of Bengal in the east. His most notable achievement 
was the defeat of Dharmapala, king of Bengal, and the expulsion 
of his protégé Chakrayudha from Kanauj. But he himself sus- 
tained defeats at the hands of the Rashtrakiitas, the sworn enemies 
of his line, who had grown very powerful under the vigorous rule 
of Govinda ITF. 

The Pratihéra power recovered under Bhoja I, grandson of 
Nagabhata II, who was firmly enthroned at Kanauj in a.p. 836. 
He extended his power northwards as far as Pehoa and southwards 
as far as the Vindhyas, but his further progress was stopped by 
Sankaravarman of Kashmir and Dhruva Dhiaravarsha, a Rashtra- 
kiita chieftain of Broach. He was more successful in the east. 
The Gaudas (of Bengal) were defeated and the Pratihira empire 
in the time of his successor stretched as far as Piharpur in North 
Bengal. The empire of Bhoja was visited by the merchant Sulaiman 
who spoke highly of the strength of his cavalry and of the peace 
that reigned in his kingdom. 

Mahendrapala I, son of Bhoja, maintained his father’s empire 
and seems to have extended it towards the east. He imitated 
Harsha and Yaéovarman in encouraging learning. His oovrt was 
adorned by the poet Rajasekhara. 
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Mahendra was followed by his sons Mahipiéla, Bhoja If and 
Vinéyakapala. Some scholars prefer to identify Mahipala Prati- 
hara with Vindyakapdla, but their dates do not overlap. Mahipala 
maintained his hold on Surashtra or Kathiaiwar as late as 914 A.D. 
In the next year Al Masidi visited his realm and spoke about his 
horses and camels. In 917 the Pratihara king was still in possession 
of tne Gangetic Doaib. Rajafekhara speaks about his conquesta 
in the most distant regions of India from Kulita in the north to 
Kerala in the south. His power was threatened by Indra III, the 
Rashtrakita king of the Deccan, who inflicted a severe defeat on him 
and took Kanauj. Mahipala seems to have been restored by a Chan- 
della king. The dramatist Kshemiévara asserts in his Chandakausika, 
which he wrote for the Pratihara king, his patron’s triumph over the 
Karnitas, i.e. the Rashtrakitas. But the Pratihira empire does 
pot. seem to have fully recovered from the blow it received at 
the hands of the latter. 

The succeeding rulers maintained a precarious hold over the 
upper Ganges valley, parts of Rajputina and Malwa, but their 
former feudatories, notably the Chandellas, aggrandised them- 
selves at their cost. The Chailukyas made themselves independent 
in Gajacat, the Paramaras in Malwa, the Chandellas and Chedis in 
the country between the Jurona and the Nerbudda. A still more 
formidable enemy appeared on the scene early in the eleventh 
centrry a.p. In 1018 Kanauj, then ruled by Rajyapala Pratihara, 
was taken by Mahmiid of (thazni. The Pratihira dynasty probably 
continued to rule over a small territory till the second quarter of 
the eleventh century 4.v. But their empire was gone and they sank 
to the position of local chieftuins. 


The Shéhiyas 


The Pratihdras in the days of their greatness had defended 
Hindustan against the Arab invaders. Towards the end of the tenth 
century the task of defending the north-western frontier of India 
devolved on another dynasty, the Shihiyas. The origin of this 
dynasty which played such an important role in Indian history may 
be brietly told. A family of Indianized foreigners had been ruling for 
a long time in the Kabul valley and adjoining regions to the east as 
far as the Indus. Al-Biruni calls them descendants of Kanishka 
and they are known as Turkish Shahiyas. About the middle of the 
ninth century a.p. king Lagatirman of this dynasty was dethroned 
by his Brahmana minister named Kallar who has been, identified 
with Lalliya Shahi, highly praised in the Rdjateratgini. He and his 
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successors are known as Hindu or Brahmana Shihiyas or Shahis. 
Their capital, Kabul, being seized by the Suffarid Yaqrb in 870 
A.D., they shifted it to Udabhandapura or Ohind (modern Und), a 
small village on the right bank of the Sindhu, about fifteen miles 
above Attuck. The Hindu Shahiya kings had political and matri- 
monial relations with the rulers of Kashmir. The famous queen of 
this kingdom, Diddi, was the daughter's daughter of the Mahda- 
rijadhiraja Paramesrara Sahi Sri-Bhimadeva. The next important 
king of this dynasty was Jayapala (or Jaipal) who also assumed 
imperial titles and ruled over au extensive kingdom stretching from 
Lamghan in Eastern Afghanistan to Sichind in the Punjab in the 
east and Multan in the south. ‘The history of this king will be related 
in Chapter XIII. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE DECCAN FROM THE FALL OF THE SATAVAHANAS TO THE 
END OF RASHTRAKUTA SUPREMACY—-RISE OF THE EMPIRES OF 
KANCHI AND KARNATA 


Successors of the Satavahanas 


Gautamirutra Srt YasNa SiraKarnt, who probably ruled towards 
the close of the second century 4.D., was the last great king of his 
house. After his death, the Satavahana empire began to fall to 
pieces. The Nasik region in Maharashtra seems to have been lost 
to the Abhira king I4varasena. The Vakitakas rose to power in 
Berar and some adjoining tracts. The Western Kanarese districts 
fell into the hands of a line of Sitakarnis who received the epithet of 
Chutukulananda and are sometimes referred to as Chutu-Sata- 
karnis to distinguish them from the Saétavahana Satakarnis of the 
Imperial line. They had their capital at the famous city of 
Vaijayantipura or Banavasi in north Kanara. The old imperial 
line continued to rule for some time longer in the Andhra country 
at the mouth of the Krishna till they were supplanted by the 
Ikshvakus, the rulers belonging to the Ananda gotra, the Brihat- 
phaliyanas, and the Sdlank&yanas, who were succeeded by 
the Vishnukundins. The Salankayanas already ruled as petty 
chieftains as early as the second century a.pD. They must have 
asserted their independence shortly after the fall of the Imperial 
Satavahanas. They came into conflict with the northern emperor 
Samudra Gupta in the fourth century 4.pD. Meanwhile another 
power had arisen in the far south of India with its capital at 
Kajichi, modern Conjeeveram near Madras, but exercising contro! 
over some of the Kanarese districts and the southern part of the 
Andhra country at the mouth of the river Krishné. This was the 
Pallava power. At the time of the famous raid of Samudra Gupta, 
the most important dynasties in trans-Vindbyan India were the 
Vakatakas of the Upper Deccan and the Pallavas of Kafch’ 
The Gupta conqueror does not appear to have come into direc 
contact with the Vakaitakas. He vanquished, however, a chiei 
named Vyaghraraja, who may have been identical with a Yakataka 
feudatory named Vyaghradeva. Chandra Gupta IJ, the son and . 
164 : 
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successor of Samudra Cupta, on the other hand, established direct 
relations with his Vakataka neighbours and gave his daughter 
Prabhavati in marriage to their king Rudrasena II. The Vakatakas 
in their turn were linked by matrimonial alliances with several 
dynasties beyond the Godavari. The descendants of Rudrasena IT 
and Prabhavati continued to rule in the Deccan for several gener- 
ations till the rise of the Vishnukundins and their rivals and con- 
temporaries, the Chailukyas of Vatapi and the Katachchuris or 
Kalachuris of Nasik and Malwa. 


The Great Pallavas 


To the south of the Vakatakas lay the realm of the Pallavas of 
Kaiichi, one of whose early kings, Vishnugopa, was captured and 
then liberated by Samudra Gupta about the middle of the fourth 
century a.D. The name Vishnugopa was borne by several members 
of the Pallava dynasty, and it is not known in what relationship 
the contemporary of Samudra Gupta stood to the famous Siva- 
skandavarman who ia mentioned in the early Prakrit records of 
the family as a “righteous king of great kings’’ and the performer 
of the horse-sacrifice. Inscriptions mention the names of several 
later Pallava monarchs whose dominions embraced not only 
Kaichi but considerable parts of the Telugu and Kanarese districts. 
The suzerainty of some of them was acknowledged by the early 
Gangas of eastern and southern Mysore and the early Kadambas who 
supplanted the Chutu-Satakarnis of Vaijayanti. We learn from the 
Lokavibhdga that one of the Pallava kings who bore the name of 
Simhavarman ascended the throne in 4.D. 436. 

The history of the family becomes more definite from the time 
of Simhavishnu, who must have come to the throne in the latter 
half of the sixth century a.v. This king is credited with having 
seized the country of the Cholas and vanquished all his southern 
neighbours, including the ruler of Ceylon. The conquest of Ceylon 
is also mentioned as an achievement of his grandson Narasim.- 
havarman. Simhavishnu was a Vaishnava, and magnificent reliefs 
representing the king and two of his consorts have been discovered 
in the Variha cave at Mamallapuram. 

The successor of Sirnhavishnu was his son, Mahendravarman I, 

' whose reign saw the beginning of the great struggle between the 
;Pallavas and their northern enemies the Chalukyas of Vatapi for 
sthe mastery of Southern India. The struggle was continued for 
several generations. The Chilukya king. Pulakeéin II, is said to 
have caused the splendour of the Pallava lords to be obscured 
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by the dust of his army and to vanish behind the walls of Kafiehi- 
pura. On the other hand, Narasithhavarman J, son and successor 
of Mahendrayarm in, is said to have vanquished Pulakegin In many 
battles and stormed his capital, Vatapi. The struggle was renewed 
by Vikramaditya T, son of Pulakesin TT, who claims to have caused 
the destruction of the family of Narasimha and captured the city 
of Kafichi. The Pallava records, however, inform us that the 
Chalukya attack was finally repulsed. Undaunted by their failures, 
the Chalukyas once more overran the Pallava dominions under the 
leadership of Vikramaditya II, great-grandson of Vikramaditya I, 





(Copyright Klein and Peyerl) 


RATHAS AT MAMALLAPUBAM 


in the first half of the eighth century a.v. They routed King 
Nandivarmin Pallavamalla and tock the city of Kéfichi. The 
Pallavas were now threatened by enemies from the south as well 
ag the north. The Pandyas advanced up to the banks of the Kaveri 
and engaged in deadly conflicts with the decadent empire of Kafichi. 
The coup de grace was given by Aditya Chola who defeated Apara- 
jita Pallava and took possession of his kingdom towards the end 
of the ninth century A.D. 

The epoch of the Pallavas of Kafichi is memorable in the political 
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and cultural history of India. They built up the first great empire 
south of the Penner and the Tungabhadra, and carried their arms 
as far as Ceylon. Many of the Vaishnava Aivars and the Saiva 
Nayanars (saints) flourished during their rule. Under them Kafichi 
became a great centre of Brahmanical as well as Buddhist learning. 
Mahendravarman I, who bore the significant epithet of Vtchira- 
chitta, “ curious-minded’”’, introduced the cave style of architecture 
and wrote the famous burlesque known as the Maltavildsa-prahasana. 
The Pallava painting discovered in a cave shrine in the Pudukottai 
State has also been assigned to his reign. His son Narasimhavar- 
man Mahamalla gave his name to the port of Mamallapnram, and 
some of the famous temples cut out of rock boulders known as 
Rathas situated in that spot are ascribed to his reign. A later 
king, Narasimhavarman II, surnamed Rajasimha, constructed the 
Kailisanatha temple at Kafichi. 


The Early Chalukyas 


The Chalukyas, sworn enemies of the Pallavas of Kanchi, rose 
to power in Karniita or the Kanarese-speaking country ino the 
sixth century a.pD., and had their first cxpital at Vatapi, modern 
Badimi in the Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency, Like 
the Chutu-Satakaryis and the Kadsémbas of Vaijavanti, they are 
represented as belonging to the Manavys gvtra and being Hariti- 
sutras. In later times thev claimed descent from the lunar race. 

rtain inscriptions of a branch of the family refer their origin to 

yodhya, and ane tradition connects the dvnartic name with 
Brahmadeva’s Chuluka or hand hollowed out for the reception 
of water. Some writers believe that the ChAlukyas were in 
reality connected with the Chapas and the foreign Curjara 
tribes of the north, but there 1s very littl: to be said in support 
of this conjecture. Inscriptions distinguish between Chalukyas and 
Gurjaras, and the characteristic nomenclature of the line is distinctly 
southern. 

The real founder of the dynasty of Vataéapi was Pulakedin I, 
who signalised hia accession to power by the performance of the 
borse-sacrifice. His sons, Kirtivarman I and Mangalega, extended 
the empire in all directions and vanquished the neighbouring rulers, 
including the Mauryas of the Konkan, the Kadambas of Vaijayanti 
and the Kalachuris of northern Maharashtra and Malwa. The 
Kadamba capital was finally reduced by Pulakesgin II, son of 
Kirtivarman, the most famous king of the line. In the course of 
a long reign extending from about 4.p. 609 to 642, Pulakedin IT 
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not only consolidated his authority in Maharashtra but overran 
nearly the whole of the Deccan from the banks of the Nerbudda 
to the region beyond the Kaveri, thus reviving the memory of the 
glorious days of Gautamiputra Satakarni. He repulsed an attack 
by Harsha of Kanauj and claims to have humbled the pride of 
Mahendravarman of Ka@jichi. He annexed Pishtapura in the 
Godavari district, the government of which was entrusted to his 
younger brother, Kubja Vishnuvardhana. Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited his kingdom about a.p. 641, bears testimony to the fear 
inspired by.the king and the stern vindictive character of his people. 
According to some authorities, he interchanged letters and presents 
with the king of Persia, but the matter is not free from doubt. 
The last days of the king were not happy. The Pallava king, 
Narasimhavarman I, son and successor of Mahendravarman I, 
retrieved the disasters of his father’s reign, inflicting crushing 
defesis on Pulakesin and destroying his capital, Vatapi. 


The Chalukya power was revived by Vikramaditya I, son of 
Pulakeéin II, who renewed the struggle against his southern 
enemies, His exploits were emulated and even surpassed by his 
greut-grandson, Vikramaditya II, who actually entered the Pallava 
capital, A feudatory Chilukya chieftain, belonging to a junior 
branch of the royal line stationcd in South Gujarat, distinguished 
himself in a struggle with the formidable Tajikas, who are identified 
with the Arabs of Sind. In or about 753, the son and successor 
of Vikramaditya 11 was overthrown by a chief named Dantidurga 
who laid the foundation of the next great empire of Karnata and 
Maharashtra, that of the Rashtrakitas. 


The Great Rashtrakiitas 


The Rashtrakiitas in their later records claim descent from 
Satyaki, a Yadava chief of the north, a close associate of Krishna, 
famed in epic tradition. Some scholars connect: them with the 
Telugu Reddis. Others regard them as the main branch of a race 
of Kshatriyas who gave their name to the country of Maharashtra 
and already figured as rulers in the days of Aéoka. Another theory 
traces their origin to hereditary officials in charge of Rdshtras or 
provinces. In several Chalukya, records of the eastern Deccan, 
Rashtrakiitas are often referred to as Kutumbins or agriculturists 
in the Andhra country. They are also connected with the Kanarese 
region, and their own records speak of them as hereditary ghiefs 
of Lattalur, identified with Latur in the Nizim’s dominione. It 
ia not improbable that the Rashtrakiitas were originally Dravidian 
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ayriculturists who obtained hereditary governorships of provinces 
under the Chalukyas, and then established an empire, as the Maratha 
Deshmukhs, who served under the Muslim Sultans of Ahmadnagar 
and Bijapur, did in a later age. 

The Rashtrakiitas established an empire which in the days of 
its greatness extended from South Gujarat, Malwa and Baghelkhand 
in the north to Tanjore in the south. Their predecessors, the 
Chalukyas, had simply repulsed an attack of an emperor of Kanauj. 
The Rashtrakitas, on the other hand, penetrated into the Gangetic 
Doaib and claim to have stormed the imperial seat of Mahipala 
Pratihira,—the grandson of Bhoja I of Kanauj. In the Eastern 
Deccan, however, their dominions did not include the whole of 
the district at the mouths of the Godavari and the Krishna. The 
latter continued to be ruled by a junior branch of the Chalukya 
family. The pre-eminence of the Riashtrakitas among the rulers 
of the age is testified to by Arab writers who refer to the Balhara 
(Vallabhardja) or beloved prince of Mankir, i.e. the Rashtrakita 
monarch of Manyakheta or Malkhed, as one of the four great 
sovereigns of the world, entitled to rank with the sovereign of 
China, the Caliph of Bagdad and the emperor of Constantinople. 

The Rashtrakiitas were patrons of learning, and one king, 
Amoghavarsha I, was an author of repute. They were also great 
builders, and their second king, Krishna I, uncle of Dantidurga, 
executed the famous Kailasa temple at Ellora. The chief interest 
of Rashtrakita history in the days of Krishna I’s successors centres 
round the struggle with the Pratihdras of Kanauj, as that of the 
Chalukyas of Vatapi centred round the conflict with the Pallavas 
of Kafichi. Dhruva, younger son of Krisuna I, defeated Vatsarija 
Pratihara and expelled a Gauda king, probably Dharmapala, from 
the Gangetic Doab. Under Govinda III, son and successor of 
Dhruva, the Rashtrakiitas verily became invincible. They exacted 
tribute from the Pallavas of Kafichi and installed one of their 


princes on the throne of South Gujarat. Nagabhata II, ‘son of 
Vatsaraja, sustained defeats at their hands. Dharmapala of Bengal 
and his vassal, Chakrayudha, are said to have offered ‘their sub- 

mission. The next king, Amoghavarsha I, had a very long reign 
(about a.p. 815-877). He removed his capital to Manyakheta or 
Malkhed in the Niziém’s dominions. He could not successfully 
emulate his father’s exploits in the far north as he was involved 
in a struggle with the Chilukyas of Vengi at the mouths of the 
Godavari and the Krishna. But the Rashtrakiitas in his time 
succeeded in checking the southern progress of Bhoja I of Kanauj. 
He also attached the more important rulers of the far south to the 
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Rashtrakiita interest by marriage alliances. Indra III, great- 
grandson of Amoghavarsha I, finished the work of his illustrious 
ancestors, Dhruva and Govinda III, by inflicting a crushing defeat 
on Mahipala, the Pratihara king of Kanauj, and taking temporary 
possession of his capital city. His nephew, Krishna III, was the 
last great king of the line. His dominions extended from Jura in 
Baghelkhand to Tanjore in the Kaveri valley. In 973, the Rashtra- 
kita dynasty was overthrown by Taila II, a feudatory of Krishna 
III, who claimed descent from the early Chalukyas of Vatapi. 


The Later Chalukyas 


Taila was the founder of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana or 
Kalyani in the Nizim’s dominions. His successors became involved 
in a contest with the Cholas of Tanjore, descendants of king Aditya 
who had crushed the Pallava king Aparajita. The Cholas now 
fast rose to power under Rajarija and his son, Rajendra Chola I. 
While the Cholas and Chalukyas were engaged in bitter feuds in 
the south, thrones and dynasties in Northern India were falling 
before the onslaught of the famous Hammira, Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghazni or Ghazna. The banner of Islam was unfurled in the Land of 
the Five Rivers and the Vailey of the Twin Rivers, the Upper Ganges 
and the Jumné. The arms of the Ghaznavid invader penetrated 
into the interior of Kaéthiéwar‘and reached the temple of Somnéth. 
Indian history enters on a new epoch. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD HINDU KINGDUMS 
The Coming of the Arabs 


In the western part of Asia lies a vast country called Arabia, a 
land of rocks and deserts with a few oases and fertile valleys, 
thinly peopled by a hardy and sturdy folk. In this country, at a 
short distance from the western sea coast, stands the holy city 
of Mecca-—where sometime in the year 570 was born the great 
Prophet, the founder of a religion that preached the unity of God, 
and roused the people to energy and unbounded enthusiasm. Under 
the successors of the Prophet, called Khalifas or Caliphs, who led 
the Faithful from a.p. 632, the arms of the Moslems advanced 
in all directions, and the banner of Islam floated over many countries 
from Iran to Spain. From the beginning the Arabs had their eyes 
on the rich ports of Western India and the outlying parts of the 
north-west borderland. As early as the time of the great Pulakesin 
II, an army was sent to Thana near Bombay (c. a.p. 637). This 
was followed by expeditions to Broach, the Gulf of Debal (in Sind), 
and AJl-Kikan (the district round Kelat). About the middle of the 
seventh century, the satrapy of Zaranj in Southern Afghanistan 
fell into the hands of the Arabs. The turn of Makran in Baluchistan 
came next. The Arabs now made repeated onslaughts on the 
Shah of Kabul, supposed to be a descendant of the great Kanishka, 
and the Ratbil of Zabul in the upper valley of the Helmund ive 
and some adjoining districts. The latter succumbed after a brave 
struggle (A.». 870). The Turki Shahiya kings of Kabul maintained 
@ precarious cxistence till the closing years of the ninth century 
when they were supplanted by Kallar, usually identified with 
Lalliya, the founder of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Udabhanda- 
pura (Waihand, Ohind or Und on the Indus). 

Meanwhile, the Arabs had followed up their success in Baluchistan 
by the conquest of Sind. That province figures in the narrative 
of Bana as one of the territories overrun by Prabhikaravardhana 
and his more famous son, Harsha. In the days of Hiuen Tsarig 
the throne was occupied by a Siidra dynasty which gave way to 
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a Brahmana family founded by Chach. Dahar or Dahir, sen of 
Chach, was on the throne when al-Hajjaj, governor of Irak, incensed 
at the action of certain pirates of Debal, sent several expeditions 
to Sind. The earlier incursions were repulsed by Dahir. There- 
upon al-Hajjaj entrusted the work of punishing the Indian king 
to his nephew and son-in-law, Muhammad ibn-Kaésim. The young 
commander stormed Debal, captured Nerun and some other cities 
and strongholds, and pushed on to the western bank of the Indus. 
His work was greatly facilitated by the treachery of certain Buddhist 
priests and renegade chiefs who deserted their sovereign and joined 
the invader. With the assistance of some of these traitors, Muham- 
mad crossed the vast sheet of water separating his army from that 
of Dahir and gave battle to the Indian ruler near Raor (a.p. 712). 
Dahir offered a brave resistance, but was defeated and killed. The 
fort of Raor fell next after a heroic defence by the widowed queen. 
The invaders now pushed on to Bahmanabad and Alor, which sub- 
mitted. The turn of Multin came next. The whole of the lower Indus 
valley was now dominated by the Arabs. But the invaders had no 
mind to stop there. Already in the time of Muhammad ibn-Kasim 
minor operations were carried on in the neighbouring provinces. 
A later governor, Junaid or Junayd, pursued a more aggressive 
policy and sent expeditions against Marmad (Marwar 2), al-Mandal 
(Mandor ? near Viramgam ?), Dahnaj, Barwas (Broach), Ujjain, 
Malibah (Malwa), Baharimad, al-Bailaman (Vallamandala ? ) and 
al-Jurz (Gurjara). According to Indian inscriptions, the territories 
overrun by the invaders included Sind, Cutch, Suraishtra or Kathia- 
war, Chavotaka (some Chapa principality of Gujarat or Western 
Rajputana), a Maurya principality apparently in southern Raj- 
putana or Malwa, and the Gurjjara territory apparently round 
Bhinmal or Broach. The progress of the Arabs was stopped by 
the Chalukyas in the south, the Pratiharas in the east, and the 
Karkotas in the north. But a new scene opened with the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Ghazni by Alptigin in or about A.p. 962. 


Fall of the Shahiya Dynasty of Udabhanda 


Alptigin was formerly a slave of the Samanid rulers of Central 
Asia. This enterprising chief made himself independent in Ghazni 
and conquered a part of the kingdom of K&bul. He died in A.p. 963. 
In a.p. 977 his sceptre passed into the hands of his son-in-law, 
Sabuktigin. He encroached on the dominions of the Shahiya ruler 
Jayapala to whom reference has been made above. In order to put 
a stop to the depredations of Sabuktigin, Jayapala advanced towards 
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Ghazni and met his cnemy near a place called Ghizak between 
Ghazni and Lamghan. A snow-storm compelled Jayapila to con- 
clude a humiliating peace, but he soon broke his engagements 
and brought on his head the wrath of the Sultan. The latter carried 
fire and sword into the territory of his antagonist and seized the 
districts in the neighbourhood of Lamghan. In 997 Sabuktigin 
died, and in the next year the crown went to his famous son, Mah- 
mud. In 1001 the new Sultan inflicted a crushing defeat on Jayapéla 
near the city of Peshawar. Unable to survive this disgrace, the 
defeated king burnt himself on a funeral pyre and was succeeded 
by his son, Anandapala (A.D. 1002 or 1003). In 1006 Mahmud 
took Multan, but the final subjugation of the city was postponed 
till 1010. In 1008 he routed the troops of Anandapila, led by 
prince Brahmanapala, at the battle of Waihand, and pursued the 
fugitives as far as Bhimnagar. 

Anandapala continued to ofter resistance from the fastnesses 
of the Salt Range (Nandana). His successor, Trilochanpala, carried 
on the struggle with the assistance of Samgrimaraja of Kashmir. 
In the end he was compelled to retire to the east and conclude an 
alliance with the Chandella ruler of Kalinjar and other princes of 
Mid-India. But he was again defeated on the river Ruhut (Rahib) 
id<itified by some with the Ramganga. He was assassinated in 
A.D. 1021-1022. With the death of his son and successor, Bhima, 
in 1026 the dynasty came to an end. Both al-Biruni and Kalhana 
bear testimony to the courage and magnanimity of this noble 
line of kings who poured out their blogd like water in defending 
the north-western gates of their country against the invader. 

Mahmud did not remain content with the laurels he won in the 
Punjab. In 1014 he took Thanesar, and in the following years 
made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer the vale of Kashmir. 
He also burnt the temple of Mathura. In 1018 he sacked Kanauj 
and extinguished the once powerful empire of the Pratiharas. 
In 1022-1023 he received the submission of Gwalior and Ka4linjar. 
His most famous expedition, that against Somnath in Kathiiwar, 
was undertaken in 1025. The fall of the most celebrated Hindu 
shrine of the age in 1026 synchronised with the extinction of the 
Hindu Shiahiya kingdom of the Punjab. Four years later the 
Sultan died. 

Mahmud’s expeditions were mostly regular raids undertaken . 
mainly with the object of destroying Hindu temples, desecrating 
Hindu idols and plundering the wealth of the country. Altogether 
seventeen expeditions are set to his credit by Muslim chroniclers 
who describe with glee the wanton destruction and massacre on a 
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large scale by Mahmud and the fabulous wealth carried by him to 
Ghazni after each expedition. It is said that from Nagarkot alone 
he plundered ‘700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans of gold and silver 
plates, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mans of unwrought 
silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, including pearls, corals, 
diamonds and rubies.” 

The only permanent results of his arduous campaigns were 
the annexation ot the Hindu Shahiya kingdom and certain other 
districts in the Punjab and the north-west borderland and the 
destruction of the morale of the Hindu armies. The raids of 
Mahmud must have made a profound impression on the minds of 
the great Rajput powers of Western and Central India that sought 
to divide among themselves the imperial heritage of the Prati- 
haras. During the period 1030-1192, that is to say from the death 
of Mahinud to the arrival on the scene of Muhammad of Ghur, 
the princes of the Indian interior enjoyed comparative immunity 
from foreign attacks. The Ghaznavid Sultans now and then harried 
certain territories, aud on one cccasion one of their generals advanced 
up to Benares and sacked the holy city. But on the whole, the 
invaders could not make much heztway. The terror inspired by 
their ravages had, however, lasting consequences. 


Revival of the Vikramadityan Tradition 


The situntion in the latter part of the eleventh and first three 
quarters of the twelfth century was not unlike that in the sixth 
century 4:0, The old empires of the Pratiharas and the Palas 
were falling to pieces like the Gupta empire after Buddha Gupta. 
The task of defending Hindustan fell upon their former feuda- 
tories who now set up as independent sovereigns. The fight with 
the Yamini Turks and their successors became as engrossing a 
subject as the earlier struggle with the Huns. There was a revival 
of the Vikramadityan tradition, and the example of the great 
hero who braved a Saka king in his own city, and that of his famous 
grandson who beat back the incursions of the Huns and res‘o-ed 
an empire after vanquishing the enemies of his family, must have 
inspired the greater rulers of the new age—kings like Giangeyadeva 
of Chedi, Sindhuraja of Malwa, and Tribhuvanamalla of Kalyan, 
who called themselves Vikramaditya or the new Séhasanka. The new 
spirit is well illustrated by the execution of the pusillanimous 
Pratihéra king Rajyapaila by a Kachchapaghata chief who 
was “anxious to serve Vidhadharadeva”’, and the attempt of 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI to supersede the Saka era by a 
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new national reckoning. But the cases of Rajyapala, the represent- 
ative of the Imperial Pratiharas, and of Tribhuvanamalla himself 
who fought against his own brother, are symptomatic of the 
weakness of the Hindu princes—their internal strife and failure, 
except on rare occasions, to take concerted action in a time of 
national crisis. The Hindus of the age, moreover, lacked the 
invigorating and dynamic influence of a new impulse that was then 
moving vast masses of mankind in Western and West Central 
Asia. 

Bhima I, the Chalukya or Solanki king of Gujarat, had failed 
to bar the route to the holy shrine of Somnath. After the invader 
was gone, he sought to repair the ravages which the Turks had 
inflicted on the habitations of the gods. He began to build at 
Somnath a temple of stone in place of the former temple of brick 
and wood. His general, Vimala, built the famous Jaina temple 
at Abu, known as Vimala Vasabi. Other edifices were constructed 
in the time of the successors of Bhima, particularly in the days of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha and Kumarapala. Two later rulers, Milaraja 
II Solanki and Viradhavala Vaghela, attained greater success than 
Bhima I in repelling the attacks of invaders. Two officers of 
Viradhavala, Vastupéla and Tejahpala, have immortalised their 
names by the construction of magnificent shrines at Satrufijaya, 
Girnar and Abu. In course of time the feelings of hostility roused 
by Turkish aggression wore off to a certain extent and king Arjuna 
of Gujarat had the broadmindedness to endow a mosque erected 
by a Muslim ship-owner of Ormuz, and provided for the expenses 
of certain Shiite festivals. He further laid down that under the 
management of the Muslim community of Somnaéth any surplus 
was to be made over to the holy districts of Mecca and Medina, 
In 1297, Gujarat passed into the hands of Sultan ‘Alé-ud-din Khalji 
of Delh. 

The throne of the Paramaras of Malwa was, in the days of 
Sabuktigin, occupied by the famous Mudja, a great patron of poets, 
whose power was crushed by Taila IT, the Chalukya king of the 
Deccan. His brother and successor, Sindhuraja, assumed the 
significant title of Navasihasainka, that is, the new Sahasénka or 
Vikramaditya. Bhoja, son and successor of Sindhuraja, claims 
victories over the Turushkas or Turks. He made his name immortal 
by his patronage of learning, just as the Gujarit statesmen did by 
their temples. A versatile scholar, he wrote treatises on numerous 
subjects, including poetics, rhetoric, polity, philosuphy, astronomy 
and architecture. He also established a college for Sanskrit studies. 
The construction of temples and the encouragement of Sanskrit 
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culture seem to have been parts of a common programme. The 
attempts of Pericles to restore Greek temples and foster Greek 
learning after the ravages of the Persian wars may be recalled in 
this connection. The example of Bhoja was imitated by Hindu 
statesmen in later ages, notably by the rulers of Vijayanagar. 

The Chandcllas of Jejikabhukti or Bundelkhand had, under 
Dhanga, Ganda, and Vidyadhara, possibly attempted to help the 
cause of the Shahis of Udabhanda, but their efforts proved 
unavailing. Vidyidhara, however, seems to have matured plans, 
along with the Kalachuri king and Bhoja of Malwa, for the 
restoration of the prestige of Hindu arms. But the power of his 
fainily soon declined. There was a revival under Kirtivarman 
Chandella in the closing years of the eleventh century, but some 
of his successors were not so strong as he was. One of them, 
Paramardideva, suffered defeats at the hands of Prithviréja 11, 
the Chauhan king of Ajmer and Delhi. The power of the 
Chandellas was shattered by Qutb-ud-din Aibak in a.p. 1202. Like 
the contemporary dynasties of Gujarat and Malwa, the Chandellas 
showed their interest in the work of reconstruction by the building 
of temples at Khajuraho and the encouragement of poets like 
Krishna Misra who adorned the court of Kirtivarman. 

Politically, a more important réle was played by the Kalachuri 
kings, Gingeyadeva and his son Lakshmi Karna. The former, 
as already stated above, assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
took under his protection the holy cities of Allahabad and Benares. 
Lakshmi Karna seems to have made himself master of the Southern 
Doab and did much to revive the glorious traditions associated with 
the empires of Harsha and Bhoja I. He conciliated the rulers 
of Bengal by matrimonial] alliances and pushed his conquests south- 
wards as far as Kalinga. Had he lived longer, he might have 
restored the shattered fabric of imperialism in northern India and 
erected an effective barrier against the advance of the Turks. 
His career was cut short by a hostile combination of the rulers of 
Gujarat, Malwa, Bundelkhand and the Deccan. The Kalachuris 
atill retained considerable power under his son and grandson, 
but the control of the Madhya-deéa (upper Ganges valley) soon 
passed into the hands of the famous house of G&hadavila. 

The founder of the Gahadavala dynasty was Chandradeva who 
rosé to power in the closing decade of the eleventh century. His 
grandson, Govinda Chandra, was the real ruler of the Madhya-deéa 
for half a century, first as crown prince (1104-1114) and later on 
as king (1114-1154). He founded an empire embracing thegreater 
part of the present United Provinces and Bibir. He succeasfully 
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defended Jetavana (in northern Oudh), Benares and other holy 
vlaces of Buddhists and Hindus alike against the Turks. But a 
rival empire was established in the west: by the Chauhan Vigra. 
haraja IV with seats at Ajmer and Delhi. The latter city was 
probably founded by a Tomara chieftain about the middle of the 
eleventh century 4.D., and it was from the Tomaras that the 
Chauhans obtained possession of this famous capital. Prithviraja 
III, nephew of Vigraharaja IV, came into conflict with Jayach- 
chandra (Jai Chand), grandson of Govinda Chandra. The rivalry 
of the Chauhans and the Gahadavalas weakened thein both till 
all of them were swept away by a fresh deluge that was gathering 
force in the wilds of Ghur in Afghanistan. 


Bengal under the later Palas and the Senas 


Sheltered by the Kalachuris and the early Gahadavalas who 
for more than a century protected the Madhya-dega against a rush 
of invasion from the north-west, the local dynasts of Eastern 
India passed through vicissitudes of a different kind. The name 
of the Pala sovereign of Gauda was still invoked in distent Benares 
as late as a.p. 1026. In the following decades, the Palas entered 
into close relations with Lakshmi Karna, the great king of Chedi. 
The passing away of Karna almost coincided with a fresh disaster 
that fell to the lot of the Gauda empire. A local rising in North 
Bengal drove the Palas from Varendri. The power of the house 
of Dharmapaia was restored by Ramapféla, mainly with the 
assistance of his Rashtrakita relations. But the restored kingdom 
had no long lease of life left to it, being ultimately overthrown in 
Bengal by Vijaya Sena, scion of a family that came from the Deccan. 
The struggle between indigenous and foreign military chieftains in 
Bengal ended in the victory of the latter. 

The conqueror founded a new line, that of the Senas. The 
ancestors of the new king came from Karnata in the Deccan. 
They established a principality in Western Bengal which came 
into prominence under Samanta Sena. Simanta Sena secnis to have 
retained some connection with his southern compatriots. After 
him came Hemanta Sena. Vijaya Sena, son of Hemanta Sena, allied 
himself with the illustrious family of the Siiras and founded the 
independent sovereignty of his own dynasty. He vanquished 
the king of Gauda, apparently of Pala lineage, and the neighbour- 
ing princes of North Bihar, Assam and Orissa. He also laid the 
foundation of the city of Vijayapura in Western Bengal, which 
became the metropolis of the Sena family. Vikramapura in 
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Eastern Bengal. which was apparently conquered fro the 
Yadava Varmans, possibly served as the second capital. It 
was certainly graced occasionally by the presence of the Sena 
sovereign. 

The son and successor of Vijaya Sena was Ballila Sena, 
a name famous in Bengali legend as the reputed founder of 
Kulinism, a syatem of nobility. He is also credited with the 
authorship of two notable works, the Ddnasdgara and the 
Adbhutasagara. 

Ballala Sena’s son, Lakshmana Sena, probably began to rule in 
a.D. 1178-1179 or 1184-1185, though some scholars push the date 
of his accession much further back and regard him as the founder 
of the Lakshmana Sena era of a.p. 1119. He seems to have served 
his apprenticeship in the work of government as viceroy or military 
governor in charge of some district in Kalinga. On coming to the 
throne, he distinguished himself as a conqueror and a patron of 
learning. He claims to have pushed his conquests as far as Kalinga, 
reduced Kamariipa to subjection and vanquished the king of 
Benares, who is no other than the Gahadavila king of Kanauj. 
Among the poets who graced his court, the most eminent were 
Jayadeva, the author of the Gita-Govinda, and Dhoyi, the author 
of the Pavanadita. The last-mentioned work contains an interesting 
description of the Sena capital. The Senas, however, failed to stem 
the tide of Muslim invasion once the dyke crected by the 
Gahadavalas was broken. Rai Lakhmaniya, usually identified with 
Lakshmana Sena, had to flee before the advancing arms of Malik 
Ikhtiyér-ud-din Muhammad Khalji towards the close of the twelfth 
or early in the thirteenth century. His sons, Visvartipa Sena and 
Kesava Sena, maintained the struggle against the ‘““Garga Yavanas’’, 
that is to say, the Muslim invaders from the Kabul valley, and pre- 
served their independence in Eastern Bengal till the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 


The Later Chalukyas and the Cholas 


Karnata, the home territory of the Senas, was from 973 to 1190 
dominated, with a short intermission, by the Chalukya family 
established by Taila II. While the Shahis of Udabhinda were 
trying to defend the north-western gates of India against the 
Turks of Ghazni, the Chalukyas were engaged in bitter feuds with 
the Paramféras of Malwa and the Cholas of Tanjore. They do 
not appear to have actually helped the foreign invadets like their 
predecessors, the Rashtrakiitas. The Cholas, under Rajaraja I 


= 
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Successors of the Imperial Chalukyas ard Cholas 


The independent Yidava kingdom of Devagiri was founded by 
Bhillama and was raised by his grandson Singhana to the position 
of the premier kingdom of the Deccan. Learning was encouraged, 
and a college of astronomy was established for the study of the 
works of Bhaskaracharya, the celebrated astronomer. The age of 
the later Yadavas saw the composition of the famous works of 
Hemadri, Bopadeva, and JfiineSvara. The rulers of Devagiri, 
however, proved unequal to the task of defending the Deccan 
against the northern invader in the manner of Gautamiputra and 
Pulakedin IT of old. In 129-4 the troops of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji swooped 
down upon Devagiri and exacted a heavy contribution from 
Rimachandra, the Yadava king. In 1306-1307 Malik Kafur again 
invaded the Vadava dominions and forced the king to pay tribute. 
The son of Ramachandra was killed about 1312, and his son-in-law 
was flaved alive about 1317. Hindu sovereignty in Maharashtra 
came to an end and was not restored till the seventeenth century. 

The Kakatiyas rose to power under Prolaraja II. His grandson, 
Ganapati, extended bis dominions as far as Kafichi in the south, 
The kingdom flourished under Rudramma, daughter of Ganapati, 
who is highly extolled by the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. The 
power of the dynasty was destroyed by the Sultans of Delhi carly 
in the fourteenth century. 

The Hoysalas of Dorasamudra attained great power under 
Vishnuvardhana and his grandson, Vira Ballala If. Under later 
kings they conquered a part of the Tamil country. Vira Ballaila III, 
the last notable ruler of the house, sustained defeats at the hands 
of Kafur, the general of ‘Alaé-ud-din Khalji, and finally perished 
in or about 4.v. 13-42. 

The Pandya kingdom, which won fame in the thirtcenth century 
as the dominant power in the Tamil cuuntry and a great centre of 
international trade, was overrun by Kafur early in the fourteenth 
century. After a brief period of Muslim rule, it was absorbed into 
the empire of Vijayanagar. 

Orissa became a powerful kingdom under Anantavarman Choda 
Ganga whose descendants defended their dominions with some 
amount of success against the Muslim conquerors of Bengal. The 
Ganga line came to an end in 1434 when it was supplanted by 
the famous Kapilendra. The royal family founded by him was also 
very powerful and ruled over an extensive empire. The kings success- 
fully defended Orissa against the attacks of Muslim rulers from 
the north and west, and sometimes even invaded their dominions. 
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It was not till 1568 that Orissa was finally conquered by the 
Muslims. 

Like the Rajput kingdoms of the north, the princes of Southern 
India failed to offer a combined resistance to invaders and fell one 
by one. Only the Hindus beyond the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 
rallied under the banner of Harihara and Bukka, and for several 
centuries maintained their independence in the far south of India. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INDIAN CIVILISATION UNDER THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS AND THEIR 
SUCOESSORS 


The Administrative System 


THE period of the Gupta emperors and their successors saw the 
gradual disappearance of non-monarchical states. After the sixth 
century, monarchy becomes the only form of government that de- 
mands serious attention. Kingship was in most cases hereditary. 
The ruler was at times nominated by his predecessor, but some cases 
of election by the people or the nobles are recorded. Among notable 
instances of popular election are the enthronement of Gopala by 
the Prakriiis or constituent elements of the body politic of Bengal, 
and the choice of Brahmapala by the people of Assam. We have 
also a similar instance in Southern India where Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla was raised to the throne by the mila prakritis. 
More often the choice of a sovereign in a time of crisis was entrusted 
to a selected body of state nobles or Brahmanas. In the kingdom 
of Thanesar it was a council of nobles headed by Phandi that 
offered the crown to Harsha. YaSaskara of Kashmir was chosen 
by an assembly of Brahmanas. Kumiarapala of Gujarat was 
selected by the state nobles sitting in council. Even in cases of 
nomination by a preceding ruler, the presence of the councillors 
(Sabhyas) and princes of the blood at the time of the formal act 
of selection was perhaps deemed to be necessary. There was no 
bar to the succegsion of a female, at least in certain parts of India, 
notably Kashmir, Orissa and the Telugu country. 

The divine character ot kingship received wide acceptance in 
the period under review. In the Allahébad Pillar inscription 
Samudra Gupta is not only represented as equal to Kuvera, Varuna, 
Indra and Yama, the presiding deities of the four quarters, but is 
considered to be the Incomprehensible Being who is the cause of 
creation and destruction, a god dwelling on earth, who was mortal 
only in that he performed the acta necessary according to the 
conventions of the world. In the literature of the age the king is 
considered to be the incarnation of Justice and the representative 
of Vishnu, that is, God in his aspect as the Preserver. Like Vishnu, 
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the ruler in certain parts of India was styled Sri Prithvi Vallabha, 
that is, the Beloved of the Goddess of Fortune and of the Earth 
Goddess. Voices of protest against the view that the king was 
divine arc raised now and then. Bana regards the theory of the 
king’s divinity as a delusion. “Though subject to mortal con- 
ditions, kings look on themselves as having alighted on earth as 
divine beings with a superhuman destiny; they employ a pomp 
in their undertakings only fit for gods and win the contempt of 
all mankind. They welcome this deception of themselves by their 
followers. From the delusion of their own divinity established in 
their minds, they are overthrown by false ideas.” The old theory 
persists that the rulers do not exist for their own good but owe a 
debt to the people which they can discharge only by good govern- 
ment. The ideal ruler is he who “ possesses an inner soul pervaded 
by the inclination for the acquittance of debts and obligations, 
and is occupied with the welfare of all mankind”. The Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang, the Arab merchant Sulaiman, 
and the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, bear testimony to the 
fact that the governments of Chandra Gupta II, Harsha, Bhoja I 
and Rudramma (Rudréimba) actually tried to translate this noble 
maxim into practice. 

Many kings of the age were donughty fighters and lovers of 
manly sports like wrestling combats with wild beasts. But they 
were not mere rough soldiers and war-lords. <A notable trait in the 
character of some of the most illustrious rulers of the period under 
review is their love of learning and the fine arts. In this respect 
the versatile Samudra Gupta in the north, and the “curious-minded”’ 
(Vichttra-chitto) Mahendravarman in the south, set examples that 
were imitated by some of the ablest among their successors. 

Some of the occupants of the throne were’ themselves scholars 
and poets of no mean repute. Among royal authors, Harsha of 
Kanauj, Mahendravarman of Kaiichi, Amoghavarsha I of Malkhed, 
Bhoja of Dhara, SomeSvara III of Kalyana, Vigraharaéja IV of 
Ajmer, Ballaéla Sena of Bengal and Apararka of the Northern Konkan 
deserve special mention as they have left works that are studied 
even at the present day. The earliest among them figure mainly 
as dramatists, but later kings were interested in a wide range of 
subjects. Several rulers are justly entitled to the designation of 
polymath. The latest kings took special interest in legal and 
astrological studies. 

Kings normally “held all the levers and handles which worked 
the governmental machinery”. They maintained the laws of the 
realm and were responsible for defending the people against 
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external attacks. They administered justice, usually led troops 
in war and had the largest share in the formulation of policy. 
But it was impossible to shoulder the burden of administration 
without assistance, “A single wheel could not move.’ Hence 
sovereigns had to employ ministers. In the early Gupta period, 
the most important among these functionaries were the Mantrin 
(confidential adviser), Sdndhivigrahtka (minister in charge of peace 
and war), and Akshapataladhtkrita (minister in charge of records). 
There were also important officials whose duties were mainly of 
a military character. Such were the Mahdbalddhitrita and the 
Mahédandandyaka. There was, however, no clear-cut division 
between civil and military cfficials. A Mantrin could become a 
Mahithalddhikrita, and the post of Amdtya could be combined 
with that of Mfahddandandyaka. The office of » minister (Sachiva) 
was often hereditary. One class of officials had the special designa- 
tion of Kumdramatya. ‘They figure as nuinisters for peace and war, 
yenerals, councillors, feudatories and district ofticers Some of 
them were directly under the sovereign; otbers were attached to 
princes or placed under provincial governors. The expression 
Kumara in the designation Kumaramatva may correspond to the 
ilaya, Pina, Chikka, or Imrniadi ot Seuth India, and is best rendered 
hy the term ‘‘cadet”. In the far south of Jndia during the Chola 
period, we have an important functionary, styled Olaindyagam, 
who had to approve every order issued by the king. 

With the efflux of iime need was felt for the claboration of the 
administrative marhinerv in certain departments. This was 
particularly the case in regard to the Foreign Office where special 
Sdndhivigrahikas were appointed to deal with the affairs of certain 
definite areas. Thus, in the records of certain rulers of the Deccan 
we find references to a Xarndtaka Sandhiviyrahika. In certain 
records we have references to an official styled Mahdpradhana 
and another designated Sarvadhikarin whose functions might have 
raxembled those of the Mukhyapradhana of the Maratha period and 
the Sarvirthachintuka of Manu. Though the number of ministers 
was not dofinitely fixed, Manu’s recommendation of seven or eight 
Ministers may have been foliowed at times. Jt is doubtful if there 
was a central Mantripar:shad comparable to the Parishad of the 
Maurya inscriptions. If such an institution did exist, it does not 
find prominent mention in the epigraphs. The Sabhyas referred to 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription in connection with the nomin- 
ation scene of Samudra Gupta may have been courtiers attend- 
ing a Durbar as well as members of a central council. An‘important 
functionary in several States governed by Hindu kings was the 
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Raja-guru. The Purohita or royal chaplain, though a prominent 
personage in a Brahmanical court, does not figure in the records of 
devout Buddhist kings. 

Justice was often administered by the sovereign himself or a 
high official at the centre cr in the provinces. Judges at the head- 
quarters of a district had apparently the assistance of the chief 
Seths and Kayasthas of the locality, representatives of the com- 
mercial and official classes. In villages, justice was administered 
by royal officials with the help of the members of the village 
council or assembly. In certain cases the assembly alone sat in 
judgment and passed sentence. Special courts of self-governing 
corporations are also alluded to in literature. The jury system, 
according to some authorities, is found to have been in full swing 
at. least in southern India. Judicial methods included trial by 
ordeal. 

Indian armies in the period under review consisted mostly of 
elephants, infantry and cavairy. Chariots gradually fell into disuse. 
Some of the kings, especially in the desert tracts of Rajputana, 
maintained came] corps. A few maritime States had their navies 
with which they effected the conquest of riparian principalities or 
islands seattered in the Indian Ocean. Many provinces, especially 
in the south, had no good breed of horses and had to import animals 
from Arabia. Marco Polo refers to the unfavourable climate of 
South India in which these horses could not thrive. He also speaks 
of the ignorance of the Indian horse-kcepers. Recruitment to the 
army was not confine! to a particular caste. Some of the ablest 
commanders of the period were Brihmanas. A successfui leader 
of North Benga} in the eleventh century a.p. belonged to the 
Kaivarta caste. Armies of the period included hereditary forces as 
well aa local militia and feudal levies. 

The principal sources of revenue were the bhdga or the king’s 
share (normally one-sixth) of the produce of the land, certain 
additional imposts on the rural population, as well as duties at 
ports, ferries and fortified stations. Ruiers also got incomes from 
the crown-lands, mines, etc., and tribute from vassal chiefs. Taxes 
were often collected in kind, but payments in cash were also 
allowed. Forced labour (Vishit) was not unknown, and we hear 
of a special kind of corvée valled Bhotta-vishti in lands on the borders 
of Tibet. Extra taxation was resorted to in times of emergency, 
from which even temples were not exempted. Mention may be 
made in this connection of imposts apparently levied by the 
central government to deal with the menace from marauding 
tribes. To this category belong possibly the MMallu-kara and 
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Turushka-danda of mediaeval epigraphs. Extra cesses were aiso 
levied for special purposes by local authorities. 

Kingdoms and empires were divided for administrative purposes 
into units styled Bhukts, Deda, Rdshtra and Mandala. Bhukti 
is a very common designation in the north. It usually meant a 
province or administrative division under an officer styled Uparika. 
It was usually subdivided into Vishayas or Mandalas. The post 
of Vishayapati (that is the officer in charge of a Vishaya or district) 
was filled either by a royal official styled Kumdrdmdtya, or Ayuktaka. 
or by a feudatory Mahdrdja. The Vishayapati was sometimes 
assisted in the work of administration by the guild-president, the 
chief scribe and other leading men of the locality. In the far south 
of India the largest administrative division was the Mandala, 
which was subdivided‘ into Valanddus or into Nddus and Kottams. 
The lowest administrative units were the Kirram (union of villages) 
and grdma (village), each under its own headman who was assisted 
by assemblies (Ur, mahasabhda). The village headman had his counter- 
part in the nagarapat: of cities. In certain rural areas the village 
assembly consisted of the whole adult population, in others of 
Bréhmanas or a few great men who were selected by a kind of ballot. 
The assembly appointed committees to look after specific depart- 
ments, like tanks, temples, justice, etc. The work of these self- 
governing bodies was supervised by royal officers (Adhikdrin). 
Towns and cities had, as already stated, special officers styled 
nagarapatt, and certain Gupta records refer to the existence of town 
councils (Parishad). 


Social Conditions 


Social conditions underwent rapid changes during the period 
under review. This is hinted at by those epigraphs that refer 
t some of the most distinguished rulere of the age as “employed 
in settling the system of castes and orders” and in ‘‘keeping the 
castes confined to their respective spheres of duty”. Attempts in 
this direction were not, however, always crowned with success. 
We find members of the priestly and artisan classes taking to the 
profession of arms, and members of the soldier caste. figuring as 
merchants. Vaisyas and Siidras figure as rulers of mighty king- 
doms. Marriage rules were still somewhat elastic, and _ inter- 
marriages between peoples of different castes, creeds and races were 
not unknown. Complications were introduced by the influx of 
foreigners, sections of whom were admitted into the framework 
of caste. Some of the earlier foreign immigrants rank asa degraded 
Kshatriyas in the legal codes. Those who came after the fall of 
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the early Gupta empire and carved out independent or semi- 
independent principalities for themselves, usually found a place 
among the thirty-six clans of the Rajputs, who now take the place 
of the Kshatriya families of olden times. Among the new Rajput 
clans, the Huns and the Pratihaéras or Parihars deserve special 
mention. According to the view generally held by scholars, the 
Pratihiras belonged to the race of the Gurjaras who came into 
prominence for the first time in the sixth century a.p. While the 
ruling families of foreign immigrants and Hinduised border tribes 
often ranked as Rajputs, the rank and file came under less exalted 
social groups like the Gujars, the Dhaki Khasiyas, the Bhotiyas 
and. others. 

People belonging to the higher castes in the Madhya-dega (Mid- 
India) did not, according to the testimony of Fa Hien, “kill any 
living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or 
garlic’. Sharply distinguished from them were the Chandalas, 
who lived apart from others. When they entered the gate of a city 
or a market-place they struck a piece of wood to make themselves 
known so that men knew and avoided them, and did not come 
into contact with them. The existence of impure castes is vouched 
for, not only by Indian and Chinese records, but by al-Biruni. If 
the last-mentioned scholar is to be believed, the doctrine of 
impurity was extended to foreigners in the north-west towards 
the end of our period. The Hindus of several provinces in the 
interior, however, did not share the views of their brethren about 
whom al-Biruni wrote. 

The position of women in our period presents certain interesting 
features. Women of the upper classes in certain ureas took a 
prominent share in administration. The queen-consort clearly 
occupied an important position in the Gupta period. In succeeding 
ages we have clear and unequivocal testimony to the existence of 
queens-regnant in Kashmir, Orissa and the Andhra country. A 
Chinese author representa an Indian princess as administering the 
government in conjunction with her brother. In some of the 
provinces, notably in the Kanarese country, women acted as 
provincial governors and heads of villages. The seclusion of women 
was not generally observed in these regions. Some of the royal 
ladies in the Deccan are referred to in contemporary epigraphs as 
not only skilled in music and dancing but also displaying their 
proficiency in the arts in public. Princess R&jyaéri, in Northern 
India, is represented as sitting behind her royal brother and listen- 
ing to the exposition of the doctrine of the Great Vehicle by the 
Chinese Master of the Law. These facts not only suggest that 
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absolute seclusion of women was unknown in certain familieg, but 
that girls, at least of the upper classes, received a liberal education 
and took a keen interest in the cultural activities of the age. The 
practice of Svayamvara, or self-choice of husband, had also not 
gone out of use. There was, however, another side to the picture. 
Polygamy was widely prevalent, but women were not ordinarily 
allowed to contract a second marriage. The custom of burning 
widows on the funeral pyre of their husbands was coming into 
general use, at least among tbe ruling clans. 


State of the Country and the General Condition of the People 


We have interesting glimpses of the state of the country and 
the condition of the people during the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
periods, thanks to the accounts left by a number of Chinese and 
Muslim observers. The information derived from this source ig 
supplemented by the testimony of contemporary epigraphs. 
Referring to the ‘Middle Kingdom”, roughly corresponding to 
the upper Ganges valley, Fa Hien, the earliest of the Chinese 
pilgrims whose records have come down to us, and who paid a 
visit to this country in the days of Chandra Gupta IT, observes: 
“The people are numerous and happy. They have not to register 
their households, or attend to any magistrates and their rules. 
The king governs without decapitation or other corporal punish- 
ments, People of various sects set up houses of charity where 
rooms, couches, beds, food and drink are supplied to travellers.”’ 
South Bihar, in particular, was noted for the wealth and prosperity 
of its cities and the benevolence and the righteousness of its people. 
The elders and the gentry of the locality established houses for dis- 
pensing charity and medicines. All the poor and destitute in the 
country, and all who were diseased, went to these houses and were 
provided with every kind of help. Doctcrs examined their diseases. 
In the city of Pataliputra there were two large and beautiful 
monasteries to which students and inquirers flocked from all 
quarters to investigate the principles of duty to one’s neighbours. 

More than iwo centuries later, when Hiuen Tsang came to this 
country, vast stretches of territory, notably in the Swat valley 
and in Eastern India, once prosperous, nOW wore an appearance 
of desolation. Splendid edifices that had adorned them were now 
in ruins. But with these exceptions the country in general enjoyed 
the benefits of good government. Taxes were light and the people 
were not subject to an arbitrary tyranny. Forced service, though 
not unknown, was sparingly used and labour was usually paid. 
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Traces of slavery are, however, found up to the end of our period. 
The roads and river-routes were less safe than in the Gupta period. 
The criminal code had become more sanguinary. Liberal provision 
was still made for education and charitable institutions. The 
great educational establishments in Pataliputra were no longer in 
existence as the city itself was in ruins. A great seat of learning 
had, however, sprung up at Nalanda. “In the cxtablishment were 
some thousands of brethren, all men of great ability and learning. 
They were looked up to as models by ell India. Foreign students 
came to the establishment to put an end to thet: doubts, and then 
became celebrated.’ Another grewt centre of culture was Valabhi 
in Western Ica. These two fleeces, Nalanda and Valabhi, are 
compared by :-i..ng to the sect famous edeeaticnal institutions 
of China. We wo told ‘hat “‘eminene sne accowplished men 
assembled there ic crowds, discussed possible end impossible 
doctrines, ard efter reving been aosured cf the orecllence of their 
vpinions by wise men, becawns fai farmed ior their wisdom.” 

Other centres of \sarnimg sprcug up im subsequent ages. The 
names of the first cwe sovereigns of the Pala dy nasty are associated 
with the famous csisbushments of Uddaydapure (Bildr) and Vikra- 
masila, Bhnja, tue vers.tile ruler cf M*lwa. este blished a Sanskrit 
college at Dhara. During the reign of Sinphena, the Yadava king 
of Devagici in the Deccan, a Coilege of astecuomy was founded by 
a grandson of Bhiskarachérye. In the far couch. Pallava kings 
eatended their patronago te ouucationel instivutions at Kaiichi 
and Bahur. The last-mentioue. placc was situatai near Pondi- 
cherry and had a College where pruvision was mato for the study 
ot the Vedas, Vedangus, Mimadimsa, Nya&ye, Purinas cand Dharma- 
Sistras (ninth century 4.D.). 

Hiuen Tsang hes somo inicresting chservations tc make regard- 
ing the dress und manners of the peop!s of this country. Their 
inaer clothing and outward attire had no tuiloring. Ae to colour, 
a fresh white was esteemed. The men wound a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to the armpits and left the right shoulder 
bare. The women wore & long robe which covered both shoulders 
and fell down loose. The hair of the crown of the head was made 
into a coil, all the rest of the hair hanging down. Garlands were 
worn on the head and necklaces on the bo'y. In the far north of 
India, where the climate was cold, closely-fitting jackets were 
worn, somewhat like those of the Tartars. 

Regarding the character of the people, the pilgrim observes 
that they wert of hasty and irresolute temperament but of pure 
moral principles. They would not take anything wrongfully, and 
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they yielded more than fairness required. Thoy did not practise 
deceit, and they kept their sworn obligations. : 

The country was famous for its vegetable and mineral wealth. 
Onions and garlic were little used, and people who ate them were 
ostracised. Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar candy, cakes and 
parched grain with mustard seed oil were the common food. Fish, 
mutton and venison were occasional dainties. The flesh of oxen 
and some other animals was forbidden. Household utensils were 
mostly earthenware, few being of brass. The use of copper spoons 
by the sick is also mentioned. Gold and silver were abundant and 
were largely used for purposes of coinage. Besides gold and silver 
coins, cowries and small pearls were also used as media of exchange. 
Precious substances of various kinds from the vea-ports were 
bartered for merchandise. 

Certain South Indian records throw light on the standard of 
living of the common people in the days of Chola supremacy. It 
has been inferred that the average income of a family per month 
was about rupees sixteen for a member of the upper classes and 
rupees eight for a member of the lower orders. 


Religion 


The Gupta age is usually regarded as an era of Brihmanic revival. 
There can be no doubt that Brahmanism enjoyed imperial patron- 
age. Some of the rulers make a pointed claim to have revived 
orthodox rites that had been in abeyance for a long period. But 
the claim need not be taken too literally. I¢ has been rightiy 
pointed out by a shrewd observer that the period of the Guptas 
is one of culmination, of florescence rather than of renaissance. 
The recrudescence of Brihmanism in the Ganges valley is as old 
as the time of Pushyamitra, while in the south we have a long 
succession of dynasties that counted it as their proud boast to have 
repeatedly performed Vedic rites like the Vdjapeya and the Aégva- 
medha. Some of the ablest among the forcign potentates and 
statesmen of the north, who dominated the stage of Indian history 
during the period that supervened between the age of the Sungas 
and that ot the Guptas, were the adherents of two great Hindu 
sects, namely, Saivas and Bhagavatas or Vaishnavas, if not of 
the Vedic sacrificial religion itself. 

The most noticeable features in the religious life of the people 
during the Gupta age were the growing importance of Bhakts (loving 
faith in God) ‘and the love of fellow-beings which found expression 
in benevolent activities and toleration of the opinions of-others. 
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employment by Vaishnava kings of Saivite and Buddhist officials and 
the affection felt by Jainas for Brahmanas and by Brahmana§ for 
the Tirthankaras and the Buddha. Fa Hien testifies to the benevo- 
lence and righteousness of the people of the Ganges valley, who 
not only directed their attention to the ceremonial side of religion, 
e.g. the celebration of processions of images, but also to the practice 
of charity. He remarks that “throughout the whole country 
the people do not kill any living creature, nor drink mtoxicating 
liquor, nor cat onions or garlic. The only exception is that of the 
Chandalas.”’ 

A list of the important religious sects that flourished at the 
close of the Gupta age is given in Bana’s Harsha-charita. We 
find mention in that work of Jainas, both Digambaras (sky-clad, 
that is naked) and Svetaémbaras (white-robed), Vaishnavas, both 
Bhagavatas and Pajicharatras, Saugatas or Buddhists, Mashkarins, 
possibly identical with the Ajivikas, and adherents of various schools 
of philosophy including the Sankhya, the Lokayatika, the Vaiée- 
shika, the Vedanta, and the Nyaya. 

Buddhism had powerful exponents during the Gupta age in the 
famous sages and philosophers Asanga, Vasubandhu, Kumarajiva 
and Dignaiga. In the succeeding centuries it gradually lost ground. 
The Hun invasions must have led to the destruction of numerous 
monastic establishments in the north-west as well as in the east of 
India. With the deification of the Buddha and his admission into the 
Vishnuite pantheon as an incarnation of Narayana-Vishnu, there 
was little to distinguish the Buddhist laity from their Brihmanical 
neighbours. Intermarriages between Buddhists and Saiva or Vaish- 
nava royal families illustrate the absorption and assimilation of 
the votaries of the reforming cult by the followers of more orthodox 
creeds. Brihmana councillors begin to figure as prominently in 
Buddhist courts as in the darbars of Brahmanical princes. The 
growth of Tantricism made the distinction between the Vajrayana 
type of Buddhism and certain forms of Saivism and Saktism purely 
nominal. The advent of saintly poeta and zealous reformers who 
sang the praise of Vishnu and Siva and vigorously combated the 
heretical doctrines of the Great Vehicle must have weighted the 
scale in favour of Orthodox Hinduism. With the destruction of 
the last remnants of the great Buddhist establishments that once 
covered the entire face of Hindustin by a new race of conquerors 
in the twelfth and succeeding centuries, Buddhism almost vanished 
from the land of its birth. 

Jainism seems to have enjoyed popularity for a long time in 
Bengal, certain regions in the United Provinces and the..Kanarese 
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country in South India. Hiuen Tsang found the religion flourishing 
in Bengal in the seventh century. But it was in Western India 
that it had its most important stronghold. The canon of the white- 
robed Jainas was reduced to writing in the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. a8 a result of the deliberations of a council held at Valabhi 
in Western India. The Digambara sect attained eminencc during 
the rule of the Chilukyas of Vatépi and the Rashtrakiitas of 
Maikhed. The Chalukva king, Vinayaditya (a.p. 680-696), had for 
his spiritual adviser a famous teacher of the Digambaras. Amogha- 
varsha (A.D. 815-877), one of the greatest of the Rashtrakitas, 
liberally patronised the sect. Jainism also received the homage 
of Bijjala Kalachurya of Kalyana (1156-1167) and of Kumarapala 
Chaulukya of Anhilvara (1143-1172). The last-mentioned monarch 
was a patron of the famous Jaina Acharya Hemachandra. To 
Vimaia, Vastupala, Tejahpala, ministers of Gujarat, we owe some 
of the splendid shrines at. Abu, Girndr, Satcunjaya and other places. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism had eventually to yield the palm 
to the more orthodox forms of Hinduism in most of the provinces 
where they had once enjoyed popularity and prosperity. Brihman- 
ism had gained ascendency in the Madhya-deéa since the days of 
Pushyamitra. It enjoyed the almost uninterrupted patronage of 
the imperial power in that region since the days of the Imperial 
Guptas. F.ven Harsha, who had a genuine admiration for Buddhism, 
is described in official records as a devotee of Maheévara, that is 
Siva. Many of the princes, specially in Mid-{ndia, strove to restore 
the social order and discipline enjoined in Brahmanica! scriptures. 
The heterodox faiths no doubt continued in some of the outlying 
provinces, thanks to the patronage of the Palas, the Karas of 
Orissa and the Western Gangas of Mysore, but the religion of the 
Vedas and Puranas triumphed in the end in Bengal under the 
Senas, in Orissa under the Eastern Gangas and in the far south 
under the later Tamil kings and the Hoysalas. Traces of Buddhism 
are found in the Deccan as late as the time of Vikramaditya VI, 
while the prestige of Jainism remained undimmed till the days of 
Bijjala. It was the rise of the Sri Vaishnava sect under Ramé- 
nuja and the Ling&yat or Vira Saiva sect under Basava that turned 
the scale definitely in favour of the votaries of Vishnu and Siva. 
Both these great apostles had their precursors. 


Siva Worship 


The worship of Siva found favour with many of the highest 
officials during the early Gupta age. Pasupata or Saiva dchdryas 
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are constantly mentioned in contemporary records of the Gupta 
and post-Gupta periods. These include not only inscriptions But 
literary works like those of Varahamihira, Bina, Mahendravarman 
Pallava and Hiuen Tsang. In the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 
Saivism seems to have replaced Vaishnavism as the imperial 
religion of Northern India. It counted among its votaries supreme 
rulers, foreign as well as indigenous, such as Mihiragula, Yasodhar- 
man, Saéinka and Harsha. Among renowned Paééupata dchdryas 
of the age was the famous Udyotakara, the writer of a gloss on 
Vitsyéyana's commentary on the Nydya Sutras. In the eighth 
century the country of Kerala on the Malabar coast produced a 
teacher who, though not an adherent of any form of sectarian 
Ssivism, did much to popularise devotion to Siva among the teem- 
ing millions of India. This was the famous Sankaracharya, one of 
the greatest Hindu philosophers and teachers of the post-Gupta 
period, Sankara came of a Brahmana family of Kaladi. He was 
ap ardent Vedantist and the most powerful exponent of the doctrine 
of pure monism (advaita) which he elucidated in his commentaries 
on the classical Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gitd and the Brahma 
Sitras of Bidariyana. He was not only a great thinker but an able 
organiser. Among the most durable monuments of his organising 
zeal ary the famous monasteries at Sringeri in Mysore, Dwaraka 
in Kathiswir, Puri in Orissa and Badrinath on the snowy heights 
of the Himalayas. He died at a comparatively early age, and his 
memory is held in affectionate reverence by millions of Hindus 
throughout Indis. 

The provinca of Kashmir in the far north of India produced in 
the ninth and succeeding centuries a number of teachers who are 
reckoned among the greatest exponents of the Saiva doctrine and 
philosophy. No less important than the Kashmir school of Saivas 
were the Tamil and Kanarese saints and scholars known aa the 
Ndyandrs and Vira Saivas reapectivély. Foremost among the 
Tamil Saiva saints were Tirujfiéna-Sambandar, Appar, Sundara- 
mirti and Manikka Vasagar. Kanarese Saivism found a champion 
in the famous Basava, who has already been mentioned above. 
Basava was a minister of the Jaina king, Bijjala of the Kalachurya 
dynasty of Kalyana, who lived in the middle of the twelfth century 
a.p. A distinguishing feature of the Vira Saiva sect of Karn&ta 
to which Basava belonged was its zeal for social reform and special 
solicitude for the emancipation of women from the thraldom of 
rigid custom. 
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The Vaishnava Movement 


Acharyas devoted to the cult of Vishnu figure prominently in 
inscriptions of the early Gupta period. The Gupta emperors them- 
selves were votaries of Vishnu. Bana mentions two important 
Vaishnava sects. namely the Bhagavatas and the Paficharitras, 
perhaps worshippers of Vasudeva and Narayana respectively. 
Some of the early Chalukya kings of Vatapi professed Bhagavatism 
and the famous has-reliefs at Badimi testify to the popularity 
of the cult tn the Decean in the sixth century a.p. The Bhdgavata 
Purdue refers to Month India, particularly the Tamil country, 
as a special resort of devotees of Vishnu. ‘The carliest among tne 
Tamil Vaishnava saints were the Alvars. The most renowned 
among them seem to have flourished in the seventh and cighth 
centuries A.o. The <Alvars represented the emotional side of 
Vaishnavism, and they were followed by a line of dcharyas who 
represented its intellectual side. Foremost among the dchdryas 
were Nathamuni, Yamunacharya and Raméanuja. The last- 
mentioned teacher was the son of a Brahmana who lived in a 
village near Madras. Ramanuja made Kafichi and Srirangam 
the chief centres of his activities, but the hostility of the Chola 
governinent compelled wim to seek abeiter at the Hoysala conrt 
in the Mysore country. He died in the twelfth century a.p. He 
combated the absolute monism of Sankara and laid emphasis on 
Bhakti as a means of salvation. The school of philosophy that 
he established was known as Pidishtddvatia or qualified monism. 
His followers are known as Sri Vaishnavas. Many of the great, 
mediaeval reformers of India drew their inspiration from his 
teachings. 

Shortly afver Ramaruja lived Madhva, a famous exponent of 
the dualistic school of the Velinta. 


Vedic Rites 


Vedic rites which Samudra Gupta, made attempts to revive after 
a long period of abeyance in certain areas, had their staunch 
advocates in the Pérva Mimamsad or Karma Mimdmsd school 
represented by Savarasvamin, Prabhikara and Kumarila. Savara’s 
acquaintance with the Great Vehicle may point to a date later than 
Nagarjuna of the Kushin-Saitavahana period. Prabhikara is later 
than Savara but earlier than Kumarila, who is probably an elder 
contemporary of Sankara. In spite of the teaching of the Mimdm- 
sakas, the Karma madrga, or the way of deliverance by the performance 
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of Vedic rites, does not seem to have attained amongst the 
masses of the Hindus the same popularity as the Bhakls mdrga 
professed by the ardent sectaries devoted to the cults of Siva, 
Vishnu and associated deities. It is significant that the ancient 
rite of Aéuamedha tends to fall into disuse after the age of the 
Guptas and the early Chalukyas. 


Literary Activity 


Bihler observed long ago that during the Gupta age court 
poetry was zealously cultivated in India. Samudra Gupta took 
delight in the title of Kavirdja or king of poets. He associated with 
learned people and is said to have put an end to the war between 
good poetry and prosperity. There can hardly be any doubt that 
Many poets who were none too wealthy received his patronage. 
The most notable poet of his court was Harishena, the writer of the 
Allahabad panegyric. Chandra Gupta II, Vikramiaditya, son of 
Samudra Gupta, followed in the footsteps of his father, and counted 
among his high ministers a poet named Virasena-Saba. Tradition 
associates the name of Kalidasa, the greatest of Sanskrit poets 
after the immortal writers of the two ancient epics, with king 
Vikramaditya and the dchdrya Dignaga, who probably flourished 
during this time. The fame of Kalidisa and Bharavi is well 
attested by Bana and Ravikirti who adorned the courts of 
Harsha and of PulakedSin IT respectively. The rulers of Valabhi 
extended their patronage to the famous author of the Bhatt- 
kdvya. To the Gupta period have also been assigned the celebrated 
dramatists who wrote the MMrichchhakatika, the Mudra Rakshasa 
and the Devi Chandra Guptam, but the matter is not free from doubt. 
The seventh century a.p. saw the composition of the works of Bana, 
Mayira, Bhartrihari, Subandhu and the royal poets, Sri Harsha and 
Mahendravarman. The portions of the Purdnas dealing with the 
so-called future kings were apparently compiled during the Gupta 
age, and it is probable that the Mahabharata received its latest 
accretions during the same epoch. In the domain of science the 
Gupta period produced the celebrated astronomers, Aryabhata 
and Varahamihira. Even before Varihamihira’s time Indians had 
invented the decimal notation. The law-books of Narada and 
Brihaspati are also reckoned by several scholars as products of the 
same age. 

In the post-Gupta period we have in addition to male writers 
a number of poctesses, among whom Silabhattariké deserves special 
‘mention. The Kaumudi mahotsava is also ascribed by some scholars 
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to a female dramatist, but her identity and date are uncertain. 
Among writers of the opposite sex, Bhavabhiiti stands pre-eminent. 
Both he and Vakpatiraja enjoyed the patronage of Yasovarman 
of Kanauj. Towards the end of the ninth century the court of 
Kanauj was adorned by Rajaéekhara. 

Epic poetry and the drama in the period after the Great Guptas 
did not always reach the level of Bhairavi and Bhavabhiti. But 
the later age still produced pocts and playwrights of ability like 
Magha, Sri Harsha, Bhattanadrayana, Kshemisvara, and Krish- 
na Misra. Lyric poetry flourished long after Bhatrihari, and the 
twelfth century saw the composition by Jayadeva of the Gitta 
Govinda, one of the sweetest of the Sanskrit soug-books. Works 
of merit continued to be produced in other fields of learning and 
literature. The prose romance of Pandin, the later versions of the 
didactic fables of the Patichatanira, the cthiexi compositions of 
Santideva and treatises on polity written by Kamandaka and 
Somadeva may be mentioned in this connection. Jn one domain, 
that of historical literature, the post-Gupta pcriod produced works 
the like of which had not been scen in earlier ages. The most 
notable among them were the Harsha-charita of Bana, the Rame- 
charita of Sandhyadkara, the Vikramdnka-charita of Bilbana and 
the Rdjatarangini of Kaliana. Sankara, Ramanuja and other 
eminent philosophers of the epoch under review do not suffer by 
comparison with the great masters of the days of Kanishka and the 
Saitavihanas. In astronomy, the period of Yadava rule produced 
the great Bhiskara. We have towards the close of the age under 
review a number of polymaths like Bhoja of Dhara, Someévara II] 
of Kalyana and Kshemendra of Kashmir who showed their interest 
in such diverse subjects as poetry, rhetoric, polity, philosophy, 
astronomy, architecture, medicine, alchemy, music and painting. 


CHAPTER AV 
COLONIAL AND CULTURAL EXPANSION 


From time immemorial tie people of India had free and intimate 
intercourse with the outsida world. Even in the dim pre-histone 
age, the Neolithic people, as we have seen above, had relations 
with the Far Fast, and there are good reasons to believe that they 
emisrsted ia large numbers, beth by land and sea, and settled in 
Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago. In the succeeding age, 
while a hivh degree of civilisation flourished in the Indus valley, 
there was undoubtediy a familiar intercourse with the countries 
of Western and Central Asia. Of the two important races that 
moulded Indian civilisatiun, the Aryans apparently, and the 
Dravidians possibly, came to India from outside, and necessarily 
relations were establishe;. anc maintained, at least for some time, 
with the countries where they had lived before the occupation of 
India. It would, therefore, be reasonable to assume that India as 
a whole had never led an isolated life completely cut off from the 
rest of the world. 

The intercourse between India and the countries by which she was 
surrounded on the north, east and west was maintained during the 
historical period. In the west, there were trade relations with 
Babylonia, and also wich Syria and Egypt. So far as the most 
ancient periods are concerned, we have to rely upon indirect evidence, 
such as the discovery of Indian articles in those lands or the use of 
Indian names for these articles. ’rom the Maurya period we possess 
more definite evidence. But the most detailed account that we 
possess of this trade belonga to the first century a.p. Towards the 
latter half of this century a Greek sailor, living in Egypt, under- 
took a voyage to India along the coasts of the Red Sea and the 
Arabian Sea, and recorded a minute account of his experiences in a 
book called The Periplus of the Erythraeun Sea. We learn from 
this book that there was active trade between India and the 
western countries. There were important harbours on the coast 
such as Barbarike, Barygaza, Muziris, Nelcynda, Bakarai, Korkgi, 
and Puhar, and ships built and fitted up by Indians sdiled from 
these ports with their merchandise which consisted, among other 
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things, of pearls, precious stones, spices, unguents, and fine cotton 
cloths called muslins, all of which were in great demand in western 
countries. 

These goods were carried to the harbours on the sea-coast from 
inland cities by a network of roads. We learn from the same 
book that Indians settled in some islands of the Arabian Sea for 
purposes of trade, and the island of Socotra had a colony of Indian 
merchants. 

The account of the Periplus is supplemented by later writers. 
Pliny, for example, complains that for the purchase of luxurious 
articles Rome pays every year a million sesterces to Indja. The 
statement of Pliny is corroborated by the actuai discovery of a 
large number of Roman coins in India which must have been paid 
for the Indian goods and carried here by way of trade. 

It is further proved by the Indian missions sent to Roman 
emperors. The king of Pandya sent a mission to Augustus in or 
about 26 B.c. In later periods we hear of seven missions to Roman 
emperors. The trade with Rome and other western countries was 
carried through the important port of Alexandria where goods, 
carried by sea up to the Red Sea coast, were transported either 
by land, or by small boats through canals of the Nile. There was 
also a land-route from India to the Mediter‘anean coast which 
ran through Persia and along the shores of tle Caspian, to Syria 
and Asia Minor. This route had become familiar after the invasion 
of Alexander the Great. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era, Palmyra (in Syria) was one of the principal centres of this trade. 

Both the sea and land routes came under the control of the 
Arabs when they rose to power in the seventh century a.p. Hence- 
forth the Arabs carried on an active trade with India and we have 
interesting records of it in the chronicles of the Arab merchants 

It is a well-known fact that culture and civilisation follow in 
the wake of trade and commerce. We find accordingly that the 
Indian religion spread to the western countries. Asoka sent Buddhist 
missionaries to western Asia, northern Africa and south-eastern 
Europe, and claimed that the tenets of that religion were welcomed 
in these regions. We have no means of ascertaining the truth of this 
from independent evidence, but there is no doubt that even long 
after Aéoka people in Alexandria showed interest in Buddhism, and 
that both Buddhist and Brihmanical religion were widely prevalent 
in several countries of western Asia before the advent of Islam. The 
knowledge of Indian philosophy and literature in the West is also 
an undoubted fact. There is, however, equally little doubt that 
Western culture also flowed to India. The knowledge of Greek and 
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Roman astronomy and Greek influence on the art and coinage of 
India are undisputed facts. The Arabs imbibed a great deal of 
Indian culture, and carried it, along with Indian merchandise, to 
the western countries. Indian medicine and the wonderful inven- 
tion of the decimal notation in Arithmetic, among others, became 
through the Arabs the universal property of the world. 

In Central Asia the cultural conquest almost completely over- 
shadows the trade relations of India. Here, partly by missionary 
propaganda, and partly by the political influence of the Kushians, 
Buddhism became almost the universal religion of the nomadic 
peoples that settled in the vast region between the shores of the 
Caspian and the Wall of China. Indians also settled in large 
numbers in the region round modern Khotan. The physical aspects 
of this region have changed so completely that it is now difficult 
to imagine that flourishing Indian colonies once dotted the area 
which now lies buried under the sands of the Taklamakan desert. 
Yet the archaeological explorations of Sir Aurel Stein and many 
others in this inhospitable tract have laid bare the ruins of numerous 
Buddhist stipas and mouasteries, the images of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical gods, and many manuscripts and shorter records 
written in Indian languages and Indian alphabets. Sir Aurel Stein has 
remarked that whilst he moved in these excavated areas under the 
ground he could have helieved himself to be in tue familiar sur- 
roundings of an ancient Indian city in the Punjab, so complete was 
the Indianisation of these out-of-the-way colonies. Even as late as 
the seventh century A.p., when Hiuen Tsang passed through Central 
Asia on his way to and back from India, he noted the dominance of 
Buddhism and Indian culture over this wide area. It is believed 
that Chingiz Khan, the great Mongol leader of the thirteenth 
century, professed some form of Buddhism. 

From Central Asia Buddhism spread to China and there it 
remains a living faith, even to-day, among her untold millions. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the influence which Buddhism and 
Indian culture exerted upon the ancient civilisation of China. She 
showed the proverbial zeal of the new convert. Bands of Chinese 
monks undertook the perilous journey to India, both by land and 
sea, in order to study at first hand the religious beliefs and practices 
of Indian Buddhists and to collect Buddhist books and images. 
Hundreds and thousands of Buddhist booka were carried from 
India to China and then translated into Chinese. For this purpose 
not only did the Chinese themselves learn Sanskrit and Pali, but 
they also invited Indian Pandits to go te China and collaborate 
with them in the arduous task of translating the sacred scriptures 
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of Buddhism. Hundreds of Indian scholars settled in China and 
dedicated their livés to the pious task. It is singular to note that 
there are Chinese translations of Buddhist texts whose originals 
can no longer be traced in India. In addition to this intimate 
contact established by religion, we have to take note of the political 
and commercial relations between India and China, and the exist- 
ence of a fairly regular traffic by way of the sea. 

From China, Buddhism spread to Korea, and from Korea to 
Japan. Buddhism is still a living faith in both these countries, 
and has moulded their civilisation during the last fifteen hundred 
years. 

Tibet forms a narrow enclave between India and these northern 
countries. It was not, however, such an exclusive and isolated 
region as it is to-day, and a regular route from China to Nepal 
passed through it. Fibet became a powerful kingdom in the seventh 
century 4.D., and Srong-tsan Gampo, one of its best-known kings 
(seventh century a.D.), introduced Buddhism into his country. He 
had married a princess from China and another from Nep&l, and 
presumably the influence of his queens converted him to the new 
faith. Along with the new religion, he introduced Indian alphabets 
and thus was paved the way for a new culture and civilisation in 
Tibet. As in the case of China, Tibetan Buddhists came to India in 
large numbers, and the proximity of India enabled ther to come into 
closer contact with the home of Buddhism. The Pala emperors 
helped towards the reform of Buddhism in Tibet, and there was a 
lively intercourse between Tibet. and the Pala kingdom. Tibetan 
monks studied at the monasteries of Naland& and Vikramadila, and 
many Indian Buddhist monks visited Tibet. The name of Atisa 
Dipamkara, a monk of Eastern Bengal, who visited Tibet in the 
eleventh century A.D. in the days of Nayapala, is still held in the 
highest veneration there. Hundreds of the sacred texts of Buddhism 
were translated into Tibetan, of which two famous collections, 


Tanjur and Kanjur, still exist. 

The spirit of maritime adventure in India found its full and 
free scope in the south-east. Across the Bay of Bengal lay Indo- 
China and the Malay Archipelago. They were peopled by primitive 
races, and held almost a monopoly of the world’s spice trade. These 
fertile tracts were also rich in minerals and soon drew the attention 
of the Indians. The eastern coast of India, from the mouth of the 
Ganges to Cape Comorin, was studded with ports, some of which 
are named in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. The author of this 
book refers to some of the Far Eastern countries as Chryse, or the 
Golden Land. He implies, though he does not expressly state, 
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that there was a coasting voyage from Bengal to those regjons. 
Ptolemy, in the second contury A.D., knew the names of important 
trading centres in Sho oIny Peninsuls and the islands of Java 
and Sumatra. Gudahiat tex.a, writin 2bout th> 2 ise penod, give 
a long list of tracing controa in bane sr East which agrees fairly 
well with that of Ptoiscmy. Thess nomcs are mooly in Sanskrit. 
There is thus no doubt t>3t by tha second certuey a.D. Indians 
had developed wnporisant trading relations wieu the Far East. 
We learn (rom Ptolemy that there was 5 direc’ route trom Palura 
(not far from Chicacole »ad Ganjan.) across che aza u. the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Indian literatures bas foithfully preserved tho troditions of the 
early days of this periions voyage to unknown iands boyond the 
sea. The stories vreserved in the J/dtakas, the .<at'de sritsagara 
and other similar collectioas frequently refer to tracdsiy’ voyages 
to Suvarpsundri—the land of gold, which was a gen:ral designa- 
tion of several iscnds in the Far East. Traders reituned with 
immense <~.73 from the ‘snd whose very soil 7.3 supposed to be 
made of gcd. Cx the cther hand, many met 3°.r shir-vreck and 
thers were “20 sutierings and misevies of other kinds. Some stories 
represent youn, “GShat-tya princes, dispossessed of tneir hereditary 
kingdoms, e.ivas to Suvargabhiimi to restore theiz iortunes. 

To some such Ashatrive enterprise we perhs.ps ows 523 founda- 
tion of Ircian political power in these fez-off recions. From the 
second century A.D. onwards wo find reference to kingdoms ruled 
by persons with Indian nome... Their religion, socia] manners 
and customs, language and alph-bet >re all Indiana ond we may 
thereicre regard these uietes as Tac ra colonial kincdoms. Between 
the second and fifth centuries A.v. such kingdoms were established 
in the Malay Peninsuls, Cambodia, “arem, and the islands of 
Sumatra, Java, Bali ang Borneo. Tree history of these kingdoms 
is known, partly from the Senslkst, inscriptions found in those 
countries, and pariiy from tho eceounts preserved by tbe Chinese. 
The Bra&ihmanical religion, meialy Saivism, floucished in these 
regions, thougn Buddhism was slso not vakuown. The indigenous 
people adopted tha civilisation of tneir masters and theze was a 
gradual fusion between the two races. Fldu customs and manners 
were no doubt modified to somo extent by coming into contact 
with these people, but still for nearly a thousand years the essential 
features of Indian civilisation were the dominant charaoteristics 
of society in these regions. 

The Indian colonists established great kingdoms, some of which 
lasted for more than a thousand years and continued to flourish 
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even long after the end of Hindu rule in India. On the mainland of 
Indo-China there were two powerful kingdoms, those of Champa 
and Kambuja. The kingdom of Champé comprised, at its greatest 
extent, nearly the whole of modern Vietnam (Annam). Some of its 
kings such as Jaya Paramegvaravarmadeva I4varamirti (e. 1950— 
1060), Rudravarman (c. ]061-1069), Harivarman (1070-1081), 
Maharajadhiraija Sri Jaya Indravarman (c. 4.p. 1167-1180), Jaya 
Simhayarman (c. 1257-1287), were great heroes and defended their 
country successfully against the attacks of their western neighbours, 
the Kambujas, and the great Mongol chief, Kublai Khan. They 
had diplomatic relations with the Chinese. After a glomous 
existence of more than thirteen hundred years (c. a.p. 150-1471) 
their power was virtually broken by the repeated attacks of their 
northern neighbours, the Annamese, and in the sixteenth century 
the Hindu kingdom was overrun by these Mongolian hordes. There 
were many fourishinz cities in Champa, and the whole country was 
adorned with deautit il temples, both Hindu and Buddhist. 

The origin of ths Hindu kingdom of Kambuja is shrouded in 
mystery. According to an old legend, Kaundinya married Soma, 
a Naga princess, and founded the royal dynasty of Kambuja. 
He planted a spea: which he had obtained from Drona’s son 
Aévatthama. Another version makes the hero a son of Adityavarbsa, 
king of Indraprastha. In any case, we can trace the earliest Hindu 
kingdom in Kambuja to the first cz second century 4.D. It occupied 
the southern part of Cambodia and was called Fu-nan by the 
Chinese. It rose to great power, and exercised suzerainty over 
several vassal statvs. On its southern frontier was the vassal 
kingdom of Tuen-sien. A Chinese author writes about this kingdom 
as follows: ‘‘More than a thousand Britimannas from India reside 
there. The people follow thei: docttines and give them their 
daughters in marriage. They read their sacred books day and night.” 
The kings of Fu-nan sent ambassadors to both India and China. 

The position of supremacy passed in the sixth century to 
Kambuja-deéa, originally one of the vassal states of Fu-nan. 
Kambuja-deéa, at first only a small principality in the north-east, 
has given its name to the whole country, and its kings ruled in 
great splendour for nine hundred years. Among its most valiant 
kings may be named Jayavarman I, II, and VII, Yasovarman, and 
Saryavarman II. In the fifteenth century a.p. the invasions of the 
Annamites from the east and the Thais (who had conquered Siam) 
from the west reduced the powerful kingdom to a petty principality 
which became the protectorate of the French, and is now again an 
independent State. 
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The kingdom of Kambuja rose to far greater power than Chanipi. 
In addition to the whole of modern Cambodia, Cochin-China, Laos, 
Siam and parts of Burma and the Malay Peninsula were included 
within the Kambuja empire at its greatest extent. Numerous 
Sanskrit inscriptions give us the detailed history of their kings, and 
wonderful temples like Angkor Vat, those of Angkor Thom and a 
hundred others stil] tell the tale of their grandeur and magnificence. 

Angkor Vat is, in every sense, a wonder of the world. It is a 
shrine originally dedicated to Vishnu, and stands on the top of a 
terraced structure. Each terrace forms a sort of covered gallery, 
adorned throughout with sculptures, and leads to the next higher 
one by means of a staircase. There are numerous spires and towers, 
the eight towers at the four angles of the third and last gallery 
being each 180 feet high. After ascending the third terrace, we 
stand in front of the central shrine with its high tower (213 feet 
above the ground) dominating the entire region. The whole 
structure is surrounded by a stone enclosure provided with gates 
and galleries, measuring two-thirds of a mile east to west and half 
a mile north to south. Outside the enclosure runs a ditch, 700 feet 
wide. A stone causeway, 36 feet wide, with balustrade, runs over 
the ditch. It is continued as a broad paved road from the gate 
of the enclosure right up to the gate of the first terrace, a distance 
of about two furlongs. 

Angkor Thom (Nagaradhima?) is the modern name of the capital 
city founded by King Jayavarman VII. The city was square in 
shape, each side measuring more than two miles. It was surrounded 
by a moat 330 feet broad and enclosed by a high stone wall. The 
centre of the city was occupied by the grand temple of Bayon. 
It is pyramidal in shape and has three stages, adorned with high 
towers, nearly forty in number. The central tower dominating the 
whole structure is nearly 150 feet high. Each of these towers has 
a finely carved human face on four sides, representing the Buddhist 
deity Avalokiteévara, or rather king Jayavarman VI!. conceived 
as such. Several other massive structures, both religious and secular, 
surrounded the temple of Bayon. 

The city gates, with towers and guard-houses, were impusing 
structures. Five avenues, about 100 feet wide, run from the gates 
to the heact of the city, a distance of a mile. The city was adorned 
with a large number of tanks with embankments, and a royal 
terrace about 1,200 feet in length and 13 feet in height with sculp- 
tured reliefs of exquisite quality. In short, everything was conceived 
on a truly noble scale, and it was one of the grandest cities in the 
whole world in that age. 
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The Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago saw the’ rise 
and fall of two big Hindu empires. The first empire was founded 
by the Sailendra dynasty in the eighth century a.p. It comprised 
the Malay Peninsula and nearly the whole of the Archipelago includ- 
ing the islands of Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo. The Arab 
merchants who traded in these parts described in rapturous terms the 
power, wealth and magnificence of the grand monarch who exercised 
supreme sway and styled him ‘‘Maharaja”. He owned a powerful 
navy and made successful raids both against Champaé and Kambuja. 
According to the Arab writers, he ‘‘ was overlord of a large number 
of islands over a length of 1,000 parsangs or more’”’. Many of 
these chroniclers tell the story how the Maharaja every morning 
threw into a lake a brick made of solid gold. According to the 
Arab accounts, the Maharaja was held in high esteem by the rulers 
of both India and China. Ibn Rosteh, writing about a.p. 903, 
remarks: ‘‘The great king is called Maharaja, i.e. king of kings. 
He is not regarded as the greatest among the kings of India because 
he dwells in the islands. No other king is richer or more powerful 
than he, and none has more revenue.”’ Ibn Khordadzbeh (a.p. 
844-848) estimates the daily revenue of the king as two hundred 
maunds of gold. 

The Sailendra kings were followers of Mahayana Buddhism and 
had diplomatic relations with the rulers of China and India. King 
Balaputradeva sent an ambassador to the emperor Devapala of Ben- 
gal (p. 158), requesting him to grant five villages to the monastery 
which he (Balaputradeva) had built at Naland&é. Devapala, of course, 
granted the request. It appoars that the Sailendras derived their 
religious inspiration from Bengal which was then the chief centre 
of Mahayana Buddhism in India. Kumiaraghosha, a Buddhist monk 
of Bengal, became the guru or preceptor ‘of the Sailendras, and at 
his bidding the Sailendra emperor constructed the beautiful temple 
of Taré. The Sailendras were great builders and the famous stiépa 
of Barabudur stands to this day as the living monument of their 
grandeur and magnificence. This noble building, situated on the 
top of a hill, consists of a series of nine successive terraces, each 
receding from the one beneath it, and the whole crowned by a 
bell-shaped stipa at the centre of the topmost terrace. The lowest 
terrace has an extreme length of 131 yards. The five lower terraces 
are each enclosed on the inner side by a wall supporting balustrades 
so as to form four open galleries. The three uppermost terraces 
are encircled by a ring of sti@pas, each containing an image of 
Buddha within a perforated framework. The galleries are covered 
with sculptures, illustrating scenes from Buddhist texts, and the 
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balustrades are decorated with small niche-temples contajning 
images of Buddha. The images and sculptures are the finest 
examples of Indo-Juvanese art. When we remember that the 
structure is nearly 400 feet squaro and that its successive 
galleries are full of sculptures and images of Buddha, exhibiting 
the highest skill and workmanship, we may well understand 
why Barabudur is referred to as the eighth wonder of the world. 
The art of Java and Kambuja was no doubt derived from 
India and fostered by the Indian rulers of these colonies, but 
Barabudur and Angkor Vat far exceed in grandeur of concep- 
tien and skill of execution anything that we know of in India 
itself. 

The Sailendras ruled in glory till the eleventh century a.v. 
when the Cholas cast covetous eyes upon the rich maritime empire. 
Rajendra Chola I (p. 181) possessed a magnificent fleet and invaded 
the dominions of the Sailendras. His efforts were successful and he 
conquered a large part of the Sailendra empire. But it was not 
an easy task to keep such distant provinces under control. 
The Sailendras continued the struggle and shook off the Chola 
supremacy after nearly a century. But soon their power declined 
and an ill-fated expedition against the island of Ceylon in the 
thirteenth century brought about the final disruption of the 
empire. 

The decline and downfall of the Sailendras gave an opportunity 
to an aspiring kingdom in the island of Java to assert its power. 
A{Hindu kingdom had been established in the island as early as the 
fourth century A.D. but it was conquered by the Sailendras. Java 
formed a part of the Sailendra empire till the ninth century a.p. 
when it recovered its independence. The seat of political power 
was, however, removed from the central part of the island, which 
was at one time the centre of Sailendra power and contained their 
famous monuments, including Barabudur. Henceforth Eastern 
Java, with its seat of power at first at Kediri and then at Singhasari, 
played the dominant part in politics. Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century 4.D. a new royal dynasty was founded by king 
Vijaya with the city called Tikta-vilva (bitter vilva fruit) or its 
Javanese equivalent, Majapahit, as its capital. The kingdom of 
Majapahit conquered the surrounding islands, and by the year 
4.D. 1365 the empire of Majapahit included nearly the whole of the 
Malay Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago. Roughly speaking, 
it comprised the Dutch possessions in the Archipelago in the 19th 
century with the addition of the Malay Peninsula, but excluding 
perhaps northern Celebes. 
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Early in the fifteenth century a.p. a fugitive Uindu chief of 
Java founded the kingdom of Malacca, which soon rose to be & 
great political power and an important commercia! centre. The 
conversion of its second king to Islam made Malacca a stronghold 
of that faith, whieh soon reacted on neighbouring territories. 
The new faith perctrated into Java, in the wake of trade and 
commerce, and even some members of its roval family were 
converted to it. By a concerted attempt of tke votaries of 
the new faith. the ruler of Majapabit was driven trom the 
throne at the berinning of the sixteenth century. With the fall 
of the Hindu kingdom of Majapahit, the whole of the island 
was converted to Islam. But the royal family and a large element 
of the Hindu populatien took refuge in the islend of Bali, which 
had been a Hindu colony for nearly a thousand years. With the 
exception of this island, where Hinduism flourishes even to-day, 
the rest of the Malay Archipelago, generally speaking, adopted the 
faith and culture of Islam. 

Indian art and literature flourished in Java to an extent un- 
known elsewhere, There are stil hundreds of temples in rains, and 
an extensive literature, in manuscripts, based on Sanskrit. The 
Rémdyann aud the Mahabhdrata were most popular in that island, 
and even (to-day furnish the theme of their popular shadow-play, 
ealied Wajuig, and theatrical performances. With the fall of 
Majapahit, artistic activities came to an ead in Java, 

We may conclude with a broad surrey cf ths Indian coion‘es 
in the Fe: Fast. For nearly fifteen hundred vears, and down to 
a period when the Hindus had lost their independence in their own 
nome, Hindu kings wece cuting over Indo-China and the numerous 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea. 
Lndian religion, indian cultnre, Indian laws and Indian government. 
moulded the lives of tne primitive races all over this wide region, snd 
they imbibed a more elevated moral spit and a higher intellectual 
taste through the religion, art and literature of India. In short, 
the people were lifted to a higher plane of civilisation. A greater 
India was established by a gentle tusion of races, which richly 
endowed the original inbabitante with the spiritual heritage of 
India, So iong as Hinduism was in Cull vigour at home, Hinduism 
in the colonies was also 9 vital force, but the downfall ef the 
Hindus in India alse led to the decay of their colonial supremacy. 
The fountain head having dried up, the stroams fed by it were 
also gradually choked, leading to their ultimate disappearance. 
It is no mere accident that from after a.p. 1100 or 1200 Hinduism 
had spent its force in the colonies, and the indigenous element 
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began gradually to assert itself till Islam was firmly planted in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a.D. 

The history of.the colonies demonstrates the unsoundness of 
the popular belief that Hinduism cannot be adopted by foreigners 
but is meant only for those who are born within its fold. It shows 
the great vigour with which it could absorb and vitalise foreign 
culture and could elevate even the most primitive races to a 
higher sphere of culture and civilisation. If we remember that 
Indian culture and civilisation played a similar role, though perhaps 
in a lesser degree, in western, central and eastern Asia, we can realise 
an aspect of the true greatness of India, not always sufficiently 
emphasised. The colonial and cultural expansion of India is one of 
the most brilliant, but forgotten, episodes of Indian history, of 
which any Indian may justly feel proud. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MONUMENTS OF ANOLENT INDIA 


The Pre-historic Period 


In a previous chapter, reference has been made to the artistic 
relics of the pre-historic period. They consist, first, of Neolithic 
implements, and secondly, of seals, buildings, sculptures and 
implements of copper and bronze found at Mohenjo-Daro and a 
few other sites. 

The most artistic objects at Mohenjo-Daro are no doubt the seal- 
engravings, portraying animals like the humped bull, the buffalo, 
the bison, etc. Regarding these, Sir John Marshal! observes as 
follows : 


“In no sense can these objects be regarded as products of 
primitive or archaic art. Small as they are, they demonstrate 
a thorough comprehension of both work in the round and relief, 
and exhibit a spontaneity and truthfulness to nature of which 
even Hellenic art might not have been ashamed.” 

a 


The same author makes the following remarks on two stone 
statues found at Harappa: 


“When I first saw them I found it difficult to believe that they 
were pre-historic; they seemed so completely to upset all estab- 
lished ideas about early art. Modelling such as this was unknown 
in the ancient world up to the Hellenistic age of Greece.” 


Maurva Period—the Origin of Art 


The earliost ruins of Harapp&é and Mohenjo-Daro have beén 
assigned to a period not later than 2700 B.o. For more than two 
thousand years after that we possess no ancient monuments that 
deserve any serious consideration. 

In the historical period, we have ruins of monuments that may 
be referred to as early a period as 500 B.o. But it is only in the 
age of Adoka, the great Maurya emperor, that we come across 
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monuments of high quality in large number which enable us to 
form a definite idea about the nature of Indian art. 

The finest examples of Aéokan art are furnished by the monolithic 
pillars (see p. 218) on which his edicts are engraved. Each pillar 
consists of a shaft or column, made of one piece of stone, supporting 
a capital made of another single piece of stone. The round and slightly 
tapering shaft, made of sandstone, is highly polished and very 
graceful in its proportions. The capital, equally highly polished, 
consists of one or more animal figures in the round, resting on an 
abacus engraved with sculptures in relief; and below this is the 
inverted lotus, which is usyally, though perhaps wrongly, called 
the Persepolitan Bell. A high degree of knowledge of engineering 
was displayed in cutting these huge blocks of stone and removing 
them hundreds of miles from the quarry, and sometimes to the 
top of a hill. Extraordinary technical skill was shown in cutting 
and chiselling the stone with wonderful accuracy and in imparting 
the lustrous polish to the whole surface. But these pale into 
insignificance before the high artistic merits of the figures, which 
exhibit realistic modelling and movement of a very high order. 
The capital of the Sarnath Pillar is undoubtedly. the best of the 
series. The figures of four lions standing back to back, and the 
smaller figures of animals in relief on the abacus, all show a highly 
advanced form of art and their remarkable beauty and vigour 
have elicited the higuest praise from all the art-critics of the 
world. The late Dr. V. A. Smith made the following observation on 
the Sérnaéth capital: 


“Tt would be difficult to find in any country an example of 
ancient animal sculpture superior or even equal to this beautiful 
work of art, which succesefully combines realistic modelling with 
ideal dignity and is finished in every detail with perfect 
accuracy.” 


Many other pillars of Asoka, though inferior to that of Sarnath, 
possess remarkable beauty. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the jewellery of the Maurya period also exhibits a high degree 
of technical] skill and proficiency. 

As compared with sculptures, the architectural remains of the 
Maurya period are very poor. Contemporary Greek writers refer 
to magnificent palaces in the capital city of Pitaliputra and regard 
them as the finest and grandest in the whole world. Some seven 
hundred years later the Mauryan edifices inspired awe and admira- 
tion in the heart of the Chinese traveller, Fa Hien. But these noble 
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buildings have utterly perished. Recent excavations on the site 
have laid bare their ruins, the most remarkable being those of a 
hundred-pillared hal. 

The extant architectural remains consist, besides a small mono- 
lithic stone rail round a stépa at Sarnath, mainly of the rock-cut 
Chaitya halls in the Barabar hills and neighbouring localities in 
the Bihar subdivision of the Patna district. Although excavated 
in the hardest rock, the walls of these caves are polished like 
glass. 

Agoka also built quite a large number of stipas. The stipa is 
a solid domical structure of brick or stone, resting on a round 
base. It was sometimes surrounded by a plain or ornamented 
stone railing with one or more gateways, which were often of 
highly elaborate pattern and decorated with sculptures. Tradition 
credits Aégoka with building 84,000 stidpas all over India and 
Afghanistin but they have almost entirely perished. Some of 
them, enclosed and enlarged at later times, perhaps still exist, 
the most famous example being the big stépa at Saiichi, in Bhopal 
State, not far from Bhilsa. The diameter of the present stupa 
is 1214 feet, the height about 77} feet, and the massive stone 
railing which encloses it is 11 feet high. According to Sir John 
Marshall, the original brick stépa built by Aésoka was probably of 
not more than half the present dimensions, which were subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of a stone casing faced with concrete. 
The present railing also replaced the older and smaller one. A similar 
fate has possibly overtaken many other stiipas of Aéoka. 

it is quite evident from what has been said above, that Maurya 
art exhibits in many respects an advanced stage of development 
in the evolution of Indian art. The artists of Asoka were by no 
means novices, and there must have been a long history of artistic 
effort behind them. How are we then to explain the almost total 
absence of specimens of Indian art before c. 250 B.o.? 

This is the problem which faces us at the very beginning of our 
study of Indian art—highly finished specimens of art, belonging 
to such remotely distant periods as 2700 B.o. and 250 B.c., with 
little to fill up the long intervening gap. 

We are not in a position to solve this problem until more data 
are available. In the meantime we can only consider various 
possibilities. 

First, it is not unlikely that the artistic traditions of the Indus 
valley continued down to the Maurya period. The absence of 
specimens has to be explained by the supposition that most of the 
monuments being made of wood or other perishable materials 
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have left no trace behind. Rare specimens in stone or other durable 
materials may yet be unearthed by future excavations. This 
solution is prompted by the analogous problem of Indian alphabets. 
The earliest Indian alphabets so far known, and from which all 
the current Indian alphabets have been derived, are those found 
in the inscriptions of Aéoka. How they came to be evolved into 
that finished stage has been a mystery, and attempts have been 
made to derive them from various types of alphabets in Western 
Asia. But the numerous seals found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappaé 
with pictorial writings (in which an alphabet or a syllable is repre- 
sented by a pictorial illustration of a material object) have induced 
some scholars to regard these as the origin from which the Brahmi 
alphabet of Aéoka has been ultimately derived. In a similar way, 
the artistic traditions of the Asokan period might be ultimately 
traced to those of the Indus valley. But in both cases, the inter- 
mediate stages of development or processes of evolution are hidden 
from us. 

Secondly, it is permissible to hold that the art-traditions of the 
Indus valley were gradually lost and that Mauryan art has an 
independent history. What that history may be is involved in 
doubt, and it is possible to entertain two different views on the 
aubject. We may either hold that, in addition to works in wood, 
the Indian artists of the pre-Maurya period also excelled in works 
in stone, though these have perished or not yet come to light. 
Or we may suppose that the Indians first began to work in stone 
during the Maurya period. The results of their endeavour to change 
from wood to stone are seen in the crude inferior pillars of Aéoka 
while those which are excellent and highly finished were the work 
of foreign artists employed by that great emperor. According to 
this theory, Indian art continued more or less under this foreign 
tutelage long after Aéoka, until a full-fledged Indian art was 
developed under the Imperial Guptas. 


From the End of tne Maurya Period to the Rise of the Guptas 


The five hundred years that intervened between the fall of the 
Mauryas and the rise of the Gupta empire constitute a distinct 
period in the evolution of Indian art. So far as we can judge from 
extant remains, several important schools of sculpture flourished 
in different localities during this period—at Bharhut (Nagod 
and ‘Safichi in Madhya Pradesh, Bodh-Gaya in Bihar, Mathura in 
U.P., Amaraivati and Nagarjunikonda near the mouth of the 
Krishna river, and Gandhiara in West Pakistan. 
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In the second century 8.c., during the reign of the Sungas, a 
big stipa was constructed at Bharhut. Nothing now remains of the 
atipa itself, but a persion of the railings that surrounded it, and 
one of the gateways, are now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The railing is made of red sandstone and consists, as 
usual, of uprights, crossbars and coping-stone. All these have 
sculptures engraved on them representing incidents from Buddha’s 
life, Jataka stories and many humuorous scenes. Short labels 
incised below the sculptures enable us to identify the episodes 
represented therein. Taken individually, the human figures do 
not appesr to be well executed and there are obvious defects iti 
the physiognomy and posture of the hodies. But taken as.a 
mass, the sculptures represent the religious faiths and beliefs, the 
dress, costumes, and manners, and are executed with wonderful 
simplicity and vigour. We get an insight into the minds and 
habits of the common people of India, and a keynote of the joys 
and pleasures of life seems to pervade them all. Ancient India, 
with its robust optimism and vigorous faith in life, speaks, as it 
were, through these stones, in a tone that offers a sharp but 
pleasing contrast to tiie dark pessimistic views of life which 
some of the old religious texts are never tired of repeating. 
From this point of view, the art of Bharhut is a great 
corrective to the impressions which we are likely to form from 
literature. 

At Bodh-Gayad there is a smal] railing round the great temple. 
The railing probably belongs to about the first century B.o., but 
the temple is cf a much later date. The sculptures on the railing 
belong to the same type as at Bharhut, though the individual figures 
are somewhat better. 

Saichi coutaims three hig stupas and, happily, they are al] in a good 
state of preservation. The big stipa, origmally constructed by 
Asoka, was enlarged durin: this period, and four gateways of 
elaborate construction were 4aded to the railmg, one in each cardinal 
direction. Although the railing is quite plain, the gateways are full of 
sculptures, iJlustrating the Jataka stories and various episodes in the 
life of Gautama Buddha. The scenes represented are similar to those 
of Bharbut, and convey more or less the same ideas, but the 
individual figures, the method of their grouping, mode of expression, 
and decorative elements—all show a far higher standard of 
technical skill and artistic conception. The obvious defects in the 
representation of the physique at Bharhut are removed, and 
human figures are elegantly carved and shown in various difficult 
moods and poses. The sculptors of Safichi are throughout inspired 
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by a far higher sense of beauty, rhythm, and symmetry, and 
possess the difficult art of telling a complicated story in a simple 
lucid way. As at Bharhut, we find before us a wonderful panorama 
of scenes of daily life and concrete illustrations of faith, hope, and 
ideals, though as a rule these are more complex and varied in 
character, showing a more intelligent appreciation of the facts and 
views of life. 

On the whole, the railings at Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya ond dSaiichi 
may be regarded us three landmarks in the vradual evolution of 
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art during the two centuries, 150 B.c.-a.p. 50. The Indian artists 
had now mastered the difficult technique and acquired a highly- 
developed aesthetic sense. The stone sculptures proved in their 
hands to be a valuable medium for expressing faiths and beliefs, 
and ideas and feelings. 

Mathuraé has proved a large treasure-house of ruins of this 
period. No big railing, like that of Bharhut or Safichi, with a 
continuous series of relief sculptures, has yet come to light, but 
we have instead numerous fragments of smaller railings with 
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sculptures, and quite a large number of images, either detached or 
engraved in very high relief on some architectural] fragments’ 





Paoto: 4, K. Coomaraswamy 
KUSHAN KING, MATHURS 


The Mathura sculptures are easily distinguished by the material 
used—a kind of spotted red stone. It is possible to classify the 
sculptures of Mathura into two chronological periods. The earlier 
ones are rude and rough works, somewhat resembling those of 
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Bharhut, but of a different style, and do not: call for any special 
remark. The sculptures of the later period possess one distinguish- 
ing characteristic, viz. the representation of Buddha as a human 
figure. This is entirely unknown at Bharhut, Bodh-Gayi and 
Safichi where Buddha is always represented by a symbol such as 
a wheel, a throne, or a pair of footprints, and never by any human 
figure. With the evolution of a human type of Buddha at Mathura 
begins a new epoch in [ndian art, and for centuries the best 
artistic efforts of India were directed towards giving a concrete 
expression of the spiritual ideals of India through the images of 
Buddha and other great beings. 


The Gandhara School 


The Gandhara school of sculpture has attained ‘a celebrity 
perhaps beyond its merits. There was a time when European 
scholars considered it as the only school in ancient India which 
can rightfully claim a place in the domain of art. Many still regard 
it as the source of all subsequent development of art in India 
and the Far East. In spite of the undeniable merit. of Gandhara 
sculptures, the above views seem to be highly exaggerated. 

The Gandhiara sculptures have been found in the ruins of Taxila 
and in various ancient sites in Afghanistan and West Pakistan. 
They consist mostly of images of Buddha and _ relief-sculptures 
representing scenes from Buddhist texts. Some technical character- 
intics easily distinguish them from all other specimens of Indian 
sculpture. In the first place, there is a tendency to mould the human 
body in a realistic manner with great attention to accuracy of 
physical details, especially by the delineation of muscles and the 
addition of moustaches, etc. Secondly, the representation of the 
thick drapery with large and bold fold-lines forms a distinct 
characteristic. 

The Gandhara sculptures accordingly offer a striking contrast 
to what we meet with elsewhere in India, viz. the smooth round 
features of the idealised human figures, draped in a4 transparent 
or semi-transparent cloth, closely fitting to the body and revealing 
its outline. 

These distinguishing characteristics of Gandhara sculpture were 
undoubtedly derived from Greek art, or, to be more precise, the 
Hellenistic art of Asia Minor and the Roman empire. Gandhiara 
art is accordingly known also as Indo-Greek or Graeco-Roman. 
There is, also, no doubt that this art owed its origin to the Greek 
rulers of Bactria and North-West India. But though the technique 
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was borrowed from Greece, the art was essentially Indian in spirit, 
and it was solely employed to give expression to the beliefs and 
practices of the Buddhists. With a few exceptions, no Greek 
story or legend, and no Greek art motif has been detected among the 


numerous specimens of Gandhara 
sculpture. The Gandbara artist 
had the hand of a Greek but 
the heart of an Indian. 

The most important contribu- 
tion of Gandhara art was the 
evolution of an image of Buddha, 
perhaps an imitation of a Greek 
God like Apollo. Fine images of 
Buddha and Bodhisatva, and 
relief-sculptures illustrating 
various episodes of Buddha’s 
present and past lives, are 
remarkably executed in a kind 
of black stone. For a long time 
it was believed that the 
Gandh&ra Buddha image served 
as the model for those executed 
at Mathura& and other centres. 
But it is now recognised that 
the Buddha image was evolved 
independently at Mathura and 
Gandhara. There is a atriking 
difference between the Buddha 
images of Gandhira and those 
of the Indian interior. The 
former laid stress on accuracy 
of anatomical details and physical 
beauty, while the latter strove 
towards imparting a sublime and 
spiritual expression to the figure. 
The one was realistic and the 
other idealistic, and this may be 
regarded as the vital difference 
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between Western and Indian art. The rich and varied contents of 
GandhG&ra sculpture, like those of SAfichi and Bharhut, hold before 
us & mirror, ag it were, reflecting ancient life and ideals. 

It may be added that both the schools of Mathur& and Gandhara 
fourished under the lavish patronage of Scythian kings. The 
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portrait-statnes of the Kushan kings add a novel feature to the 
art of this period. The Kushan art, particularly that of the Gan- 
dhara school, spread through Chinese Turkestan to the Far East 
and influenced even the arts of China and Japan. 

Somewhat later than the flourishing period of the schools of 
sculpture described above, beautiful st#pas were crected in the 
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India Office, London 
CASING SLAH, AMARAVATY SropPa 


lower valley of the Krishya river, at Amaravati, Jagayyapeta 
and Nigarjunikonda. Not only were the railings of the Amaravati 
stipa made of marble. but the dome itself was covered with slabs 
of the same material. It must have produced a marvellous effect, 
when intact. Unfortunately, the entire st@pa is in ruins, and the 
fragments of its railingy have been removed, partly to the British 
Museum, London, and partly to the Government Museum at 
Madras. The sculptures of all the stipas resemble one another and 
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ure marked by striking differences in style from those of Northern 
India. Hence they are classed as belonging to a new school, viz. 
that of Amaravati. The figures at Amaravati are characterised 
by slim, blithe features and they are represented in most difficult 
poses and curves. But the scenes are mostly overcrowded, and 
although there is a distinct charm in individual figures, the general 
effect is not very pleasing. Yet there is no doubt that the technique 
of art had reached a high degree of development. The plants and 
flowers, particularly the lotuses, are most admirably represented 
in this school. The image of Buddha occurs here and there, but 
the Blessed One is often represented by a symbol. [t thus points to 
the period of transition between Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and Safichi 
on the one hand and Mathuré and Gandhdra on the other. 

At Nagarjunikonda, important relics of the period have recently 
been discovered as a result of excavations made by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. The finds include a stupa, two Chaityas 
and a monastery. Near the stipa were found slabs of limestone 
illustrating scenes from Buddha’s life. The panel shown on p. 231 
represents the nativity and seven footprints of Buddha on the 
piece of cloth held by the deities, who were present to welcome 
the arrival of the Blessed One. 

The period under review (c. 200 B.c. to a.p, 320) is not so rich 
in architecture as in sculptures. There were, of course, beautiful 
temples and monasteries, and the famous tower of Kanishka at 
Purushapur (Peshawar) was one of the wonders of Asia, But all 
these have perished without leaving any trace behind. Excepting 
the stipas referred to above, there is only one class of buildings 
which merit serious attention as works of art. These are the caves 
hewn out of solid rock, of which hundreds have been found in 
different parts of India. The caves of the Agéokan period were 
plain chambers, but now the addition of pillars and sculptures 
made them beautiful works of art. Some of the caves were used 
as monasteries, ie. residences of monks. These were quite plain 
and consisted of a central hall with small cells on all sides. Others 
were used as Chaityas or halls of worship. A Chaitya was a fine 
work of art. The fully developed specimen consisted of a long 
rectangular hall with apsidal end (i.e. the side opposite the entrance 
was semicircular and not straight). Two long rows of pillars 
divided the hall into a nave (big central part) and two side aisles 
(narrow parts at the two sides). A small stiépa, called a Ddgoba, 
stood near the apsidal end. The front wall wds decorated with 
elaborate sculptures, and there were three small doorways leading 
to the nave and the side aisles. But a big horseshoe window above 
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the central doorway admitted a volume of light which illumined the 
Ddgoba at the far end. When worshippers assembled in comparative 
darkness in the nave (central part) before the bright Ddgoba in 
front, the effect must have been very solemn and impressive. 
There are many such Chaitya caves at Nasik, Bhaji, Beds, 
K&rle and other places in the Bombay Presidency. The Karle cave 
is unanimously regarded as the finest specimen, on account of the 
beauty of the sculptures on the front wall, the remarkable rows 
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PANEL ILLUSTRATING THE NALIVITY OF THE BUDDHA, NAGARJUNIEONDA 


of pillars inside the hall, and the fine proportion of the different 
parts of the building. 

In addition to the pillars inside these caves, we have also several 
free-standing pillars, as for example that at Besnagar which was 
dedicated as a Garudadhvaja by the Greek ambassador, Heliodoros., 
They are in many cases monoliths (in the case of rock-cut caves 
they are necessarily so) but they lack the wonderful polish, the fine 
proportions and the grand capitals which characterise the best 
pillars of Aéoka. In this respect there was undoubtedly a decline. 
But in sculptures and the construction of stipas and caves there 
was wonderful progress. It is perfectly true that the fine figures 
of certain animals which we see on the pillars of Asoka have no 
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parallel in subsequent times, but the loss is made up by the 
delineation of human figures and the evolution of the wonderful 
image of Buddha. 


The Gupta Period (A.D. 320-600)! 


With the Gupta period we enter upon the classical phase of 
Indian sculpture. By the efforts of centuries techniques of art were 
perfected, definite types were evolved, and ideals of beauty were 
formulated with precision. There was no more groping in the dark, 
and no more experiments. A thorough intelligent grasp of the 
true aims and essential principles of art, a highly developed 
aesthetic sense, and a masterly execution with steady hands 
produced those remarkable images which were to be the ideal 
and despair of the Indian artists of subsequent ages. The Gupta 
sculptures not only remained models of Indian art in all times to 
come, but they also served as such in the Indian colonies in the 
Far East. The sculptures of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Vietnam, Cambodia and even Celebes bear the indelible stamp of 
Gupta art. 

The most important contribution of Gupta art is the evolution 
of the perfect types of divinities, both Buddhist and Brahmanical. 
A large number of Buddha images have been unearthed at Sarath 
near Benares, and one of them is justly regarded as the finest in 
the whole of India. Stone and bronze images of Buddha have 
also been found at Mathuré and other places. The images of Siva, 
Vishnu and other Braihmanical gods are sculptured in some of the 
finest panels of the Deogarh temple (Jhansi district) and also occur 
elsewhere. These images are the best products of Indian art. 
They present a beautiful figure, full of charm and dignity, a grace- 
ful pose and a radiant spiritual expression. In general, a sublime 
idealism, combined with a highly-developed sense of rhythm and 
beauty, characterises the Gupta sculptures, and there are vigour 
and refinement in their design and execution. The intellectual 
element dominates Gupta art and keeps under control the highly- 
developed emotional display and the exuberance of decorative 
elements which characterise the art of succeeding ages. 

The art of casting metals reached a degree of development 
which may well be regarded as wonderful. Hiuen Tsang saw at 
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4._D. 600 or oven sornewhat luter. Hence the title ‘Gupte period“ in relation 
to art covers a much longer period than what would be understood in politica: 


history, 
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Nalandé a copper image of Buddha, about 80 feet high. The 
Bronze Buddha, found at Sulténganj, is 7} feet high and is a fine 
piece of sculpture. The Iron Pillar of Delhi, near the Qutb Minar, is 
a marvellous work belonging to the early Gupta period. A century 





By courtesy of the indian Siuseum, c aicutio 
NARA-NARAYANA, DEOGARH TEMPLE 


ago, it would have been difficult, even for the best European 
foundry, to manufacture a similar piece made of wrought 
iron. 

The art of painting reached its height of glory and splendour 
in this age. The fine fresco-paintings on the walls and ceilings of 
the Ajanté Caves have extorted the unstinted admiration of the 
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whole world. Of the twenty-nine caves, sixteen contained paintings 
which survived, to a greater or less extent, even as late as 1879. 
Moat of these, it is sad to think, have been destroyed, and the rest 
are also gradually crumbling to dust. Although some are as old as 
the first century 4a.D.. most of them belong to the Gupta Age. A fine 
conception, brilliant colour, and admirable drawing invested these 
paintings with a unique charm which we can only faintly realise in 
their present ruined conditicn. In addition to decorative designs 
“as varied and graceful as they are fanciful’ and “executed with 
masterly skill’’, they depict sacred objects and symbois, the figures 
of Buddha, and the incidents of his life (including past lives des- 
cribed in the Jdtaka stories). Those known as ‘The Dying Princess "’, 
‘The Mother and Child”, etc., have won tho highest admiration. 
The fresco-paintings at Sigiriva in Ceylon, executed towatds the close 
of the fifth century a.n., show a close resemblance to those of Ajanta& 
and are in a better state of preservation. Some fresco paintings of 
high merit alao adorn the caves at Bagh. 

Compared with sculpture, Gupta architecture, to judge by the 
extant remains, must be regarded as poor. ‘The stone temple at 
Saiichi, like that at Deogarh, is very small, but exhibits refinement. 
in style. The brick temple at Bhitargion is large but ruined. 
Remains of stone temples of this period have also been found at 
Nachna-ke-Talai and other places. These temples are well-designed, 
and consist of a square chamber, a cella (shrine), and a portico 
or veranda as essential elements. They are decorated with fine 
sculptured panels, but the decoration is properly subordinated to, 
and is in full harmony with, the architectural plan of the buildings. 
There is no doubt that magnificent temples of large dimensions 
were constructed during the Gupta age, but they have been com- 
pletely destroyed. High and elaborately-worked towers (#kharas} 
which surmounted the roofs of temples in later ages, had not yet 
made their appearance, but the beginnings of this development 
are seen in the Bhitargéon temple and the miniature representations 
of temples on relief-sculptures of the Gupta period. 

Tho artistic excellence of the Gupta period also found expression 
in the rich variety of gold coins issued by the wealthiest and mightiest 
monarchs of the age. According to some scholars, foreign influence is 
clearly traceable in this series, but the engravers who produced them 
were no mere imitators of the work of others. They gave free and 
spontaneous expression to their own ideas, and skilfully assimilated 
alien models with their own national tradition. The masterly exeou- 
tion of these coins is only matched by the elegance of their dedign, and 
they are justly regarded as among the finest examples of Indian art. 
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The Medieval Period (A.D. 600-1200) 


During the six hundred years that followed the Gupta age, 
architecture gradually assumed the more important réle in the 
evolution of Indian art. It was during this age that the different 
styles of architecture were evolved and led to the construction of 
the magnificent temples which we see to-day all over India. 

Broadly speaking, there were two important styles of archi- 
tecture,—Indo-Aryan or North-Indian, and Dravidian or South- 
Indian. The difference lies mainly in the shape of the é&khara or 
the high tower-like superstructure which now almost universally 
surmounts the cella or the shrine containing the image of the deity. 
The North Indian #khara (see illustration on p. 238) has the 
appearance of a solid mass of curvilinear tower, bulging in the middle 
and ending in almost a point. The South Indian stkhara (see p. 242) 
looks like a pyramid made up of successive storeys each smaller than, 
and receding a little from, the one beneath it. This also ended in 4 
small round piece of stone as its crowning member. Both types of 
sikharas were minutely carved with decorative sculptures. 

There is another essential difference between the two styles of 
architecture. In South Indian temples pillars play an important 
part while they are altogether absent in edifices constructed in the 


North Indian style. 


North India 


Temples with curvilinear sikharas are found all over Northern 
India, and there are large groups of them at Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa, and Khajuraho in the State of Chattarpur in Central India. 
Many of these temples are covered with sculpture from top to bottom, 
and present a grand and magnificent appearance. Infinite charm and 
variety are introduced in the éikhara by suitable modification 
of forms and application of sculptures, without destroying its 
essential characteristics. In the Khajuriho temples, as in most 
later examples, miniature 4ikharas are used as decorative orna- 
ments on the body of the dikhara (see p. 239), and, in course of 
time, these decorative sikharas are developed into small independent 
éikharas, round about the central one. 

It is impossible to describe in detail any one of these temples. 
The Lingarija temple and the Rajarini temple at Bhuvanesvar, 
and some of the temples erected by the Chandella kings at Khajur&- 
ho, may be regarded as the finest specimens of earlier and later 
types. The temple of Jagann&th at Purif, though more famous, 
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is less beautiful. There are also a good many fine tempfes in 
Rajputana. 

In addition to the normal type, independent styles were developed 
in certain localities, notably Kashmir and Rajputana. The Martand 
temple is a good specimen of the former. As to the latter, the two 
temples at Dilavaré on Mount Abu deserve special mention. They 
are small in dimension and not crowned by sikharas. But the dome 
which covers the shrine and the pillars of the mandapa in front 
are worked with an elegance and refinement which defy all descrip- 
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LINGARAJA TEMPLE, BHUVANESVAR 


tion. The hard stone is worked as if it were a fragile substance like 
paper. The rich exuberance of their decoration displays almost 
superhuman skill and entitles them to rank as priceless treasures 
of art. One of these was erected by a minister or governor named 
Vimala Sha in a.p. 1032 and the other by Tejahpala in a.p. 1231. 


South India 


The history of architecture and sculpture in the South: Indian 
Peninsula begins with the Pallava temples, and here, for the first 
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time, we meet with the Dravidian style. In addition to the 
temples in the capital city, Kafichi or Conjeeveram, and other 
places, some of the rock-cut temples, known as the seven Pagodas 
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Photo, Johnston & Hoffmann 
MAWADEVA TEMPLE, XKHAJUKAHO 


or Rathas of Mamallapuram, are built in this style which may 
therefore be justly called the Pallava style. The latter are small 
temples, each of -vhich is cut out of a single big: rock-boulder. 
They lie near the sea-beach and adorned the town called 


Mémallapuram or Mah&balipuram, founded by the great Pallava 
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king, Narasiinhavarman - (seventh century aD.) It is now an 
insignificant place, and ita only attréotion is provided by these 
wonderful monolithic temples and @ series of fine sculptures on rock. 
walls (see p. 241). The temples or pagodas are named after the five 
P&ndava brothers and their common spouse Draupadi (Dharma- 
réjarath,; Bhim-ratha, Draupadi-ratha, ete.). These monolithic 
temples, wrought out of massive stone, are complete with all the 
details of an ordinary temple and stand to-day as an undying 





TRIAHPALA'S TEMPLE, MOUNT ABU 


testimony to the superb quality of Pallava art. Among the sculp- 
tures, one large composition has obtained great celebrity. The scene 
represented is usually described as the penance of Arjuna, but this 
is very doubtful. There are also many rock-cut caves belonging 
to the Pallava period. 

It is important to note that the earliest specimens of Pallava 
art already exhibit a fairly advanced stage of development. 
Although we have no remains of an earlier epoch, we must pre- 
sume its existence. For the men who built the temples’at Kafichi 
or M&émallapuram, or wrought the sculptures on the rocks at the 
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ad 


wtter place, were no novices in their art, and must have becn 
reained in schools with art traditions of centuries and generations 
at their back. The problem is analogous to that offered by the 
finished art of the Maurya period, and its probable solution haa 
been discussed above. But the theory that foreign artists were 
imported to do the work can hardly be maintained in this case. 
We must hold, therefore, that earlier artists mostly worked in 
wood or other perishable materials, aud hence their work has 





Copyrwat Xwin and Peyer 
ROCK-CUT SOULPTURE, MAMALLAPURAM 


entirely disappeared, though chance or luck might some day 
restore a few relics of it. 

The style of Pallava architecture not only set the standard in 
the South Indian Peninsula, but also largely influenced the archi- 
tecture of the Indian colonies in the Far East. The characteristic 
Pallava or Dravidian type of s#khara is met with in the temples 
of Java, Cambodia, and Vietnam. But there are important 
differences between them and the South Indian temples. The pillars 
which form such an important adjunct to the latter are altogether 
absent in the former. 

The Cholas who supplanted the Pallavas in South India were 
mighty builders. The Dravidian style was developed and almost 
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perfected under them. Perhaps the best example of this style is 
furnished by the great Saiva temple at Tanjore built by Rajaraja 
the Great. The great é&khara, consisting of fourteen storeys, rises toa 
height of 190 feet and is crowned by a massive dome consisting of a 
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TANJORE TEMPLE 


single block of stone. It is said that this huge block was carried to 
the immense height by being rolled along an inclined road, about four 
miles long, specially built for this purpose. The massive building 
is covered from the base to the top with sculptures and decora.- 
tive mouldings. It occupies the centre of a courtyard with other 
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subsidiary chapels, but the whole area is dominated by the high tower 
over the shrine which is a conspicuous landmark in the locality. 

There was another massive temple at Gangaikonda-cholapuram, 
the new capital city built by Rajendra Chola in the Trichinopoly 
district. The city was also adorned with a magnificent palace 
and a vast artificial lake, with stone embankment, more than 
fifteen miles long. All these are now in ruins. 

Chola art is characterised by a massive grandeur. The huge 
structures were decorated with minute sculptures involving im- 
mense labour and infinite pains. As Fergusson very aptly remarked, 
the Chola artists conceived like giants and finished lke jewellers. 

A new development was slowly taking place in Chola art whicb 
was destined to modify Dravidian architecture in later times. 
This was the addition of a huge gateway, called a Gopuram, to the 
enclosure of the temple. Gradually, the Gopurams came to be 
multiplied and assumed huge proportions, being composed, like 
the temple itself, of a large number of superimposed storeys. Ultim- 
ately the gigantic Gopurams, sometimes large in number, came 
to occupy the dominant place by their towering height and lavish 
decoration, while the central shrine, being far less imposing, was 
reduced to comparative insignificance. The Gopuram at Kum- 
bhakonam, for example, is a very splendid piece of work, by itself, 
but it so completely overshadows the main shrine that the struc- 
ture, taken as a whole, is less pleasing and produces far less artistic 
effect than might have been reasonably expected. 

There are many massive temples in South India, built in the 
same style. In addition to Gopurams, pillared halls and long 
colonnades were added as new features in the later temples. Modern 
travellers are struck with awe by the sight of the gigantic temples 
at Madura, Srirangam, RameSvaram, and other places, with 
successive enclosures, long courts with a bewildering maze of 
buildings, thousand-pillared halls, and long vistas of covered 
colonnades which seem to fade into the distance. But most of these 
temples are of a much later period. 


The Upper Deccan 


Between North India and the Far South, which had evolved 
two independent styles of architecture, lay the Deccan plateau 
where both the styles in pure or slightly modificd form, known as 
Chalukya style, were in use. The Chalukyas and the Rashtrakiitas 
who ruled in this region were great builders. Near the Chilukya 
capital, Badami, we find a number of cave-temples which are 
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dedicated to Brahmanical gods, and contain a number of fine 
images and good sculptures. ‘There are also many stone temples 
at Badémi and various other places constructed in the ordinary 
way. Most of these show the Pallava or Dravidian style. The 
same style was also largely adopted by the Rashtrakitas, and the 
world-famous Kailésa Temple at Elloraé is a marvellous specimen 
of the Dravidian style. It was constructed during the reign of 
Krishna I, in the latter half of the eighth century a.p. The process 
of construction employed in the case of the Mamallapuram Rathas 
was repeated here on a much bigger scale. An entire hillside was 
first demarcated and separated from a long range of mountains; 
and then a huge temple was cut out of it in the same way as each 
Katha at Mamallapuram was cut out of a rock-boulder. The big 
temple, standing in an open court, now appears like an ordinary 
one, but it is merely the remnant of a solid mass of stone that 
once formed a part of the hill which now surrounds the temple 
on three sides. 

The temple has a Dravidian sikhara and is elaborately carved 
with fine sculptures. Caves, excavated in the sides of the hills 
round it, contain big halls decorated with finely wrought pillars 
and images of various Brahmanical divinities. The Kailasa temple at 
Euora is a splendid achievement of art, and considering the technical 
skill and labour involved, is unequalled in the history of the world. 

The hill at Elloré contains a number of rock-cut caves within 
a short distance of the famous temple. The caves generally resemble 
those of the earlier period at Nasik and Karle, but the facade of 
the Viévakarma cave shows a pleasing modification. 

The caves on the island of Elephanta, near Bombay, are also 
renowned and contain a number of large and remarkable images of 
Brahmanical gods. 


The Mysore Plateau 


The Hoysalas who succeeded the later Chalukyas and ruled 
over the Mysore plateau in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
A.D. evolved a new style of architecture. They perhaps inherited 
the art-traditions of their predecessors, the Gangas, during whose 
rule the famous colossal Jaina image of Gomata was constructed 
by Chimunda Ray, a minister, in about a.p. 983. The statue, 
placed on the top of a hillock at Sravana Belgola, is more than 
56 feet high, ic. about ten times the size of a human being. It 
is wrought out of a single block of stone of the hardest species. 
In boldness of conception and difficulty of execution, it has perhaps 
no rival among the sculptures of the world. 
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The Hoysalas displayed the same qualities, though in a different 
way, in the construction of their temples. These temples are not 
square but polygonal or star-shaped. The essential characteristics 
of these tomples are the high bases or plinths which follow all the 
windings of the temple and thus offer a huge length of vacant 
space to be elaborately carved with sculptures. The éikhara is 
pyramidal but low, and may be regarded as a modified type of the 
Dravidian. The best-known example of the Hoysala style is the 
famous Hoysalefvara temple at Halebid or Dorasamudra. It 
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HOYSALESVARA TEMPLE, HALEBID 


stands on a terrace, about five or six feet high, paved with stone 
slabs. The entire height is covered with a succession of eleven run- 
ning friezes of elephants, tigers, scrolls, horsemen, and celestial 
beasts and birds. Each frieze has a length of 700 feet or more, and 
the entire surface is covered with sculptures, The lowect frieze, for 
example, contains no less than two thousand eicphants finely 
executed, and most of them with riders and trappings. Similar 
elaboration of decoration is found in the remaining ten friezes. 
The Hoysaleévara temple contains, as has been aptly remarked, 
“‘one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be 
found even in the patient Eaat”’. 
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Medieval Sculptures 


The medieval sculptures may best be studied with reference to 
the temples which they adorn. There were, besides, isolated images 
of gods and goddesses, in considerable numbers. There were many 
local schools with distinctive characteristics, fostered by differ- 
ent ruling dynasties (e.g. Palas, Senas, Chandellas, Kalachuris). 
It is neither possible nor necessary to refer in detail to these numer- 
ous schools spread all over India. The medieval sculptures are 
gradually dominated more and more by religious influence and 
less by aesthetic ideas. Sometimes they seem ugly and even horrible 
to the modern eye, though they represent faithfully some religious 
concept. The conception of Natarija Siva is one of the few valuable 
contributions of medieval art, especially in South India. In North 
India we come across both Buddhist and Brimanical images of a 
fairly high standard, but there ia bardly any original conception. ‘In 
the Jater period they are influenced by Taéntrik ideas which are not 
always very pleasing to the modern taste. 

Art in ancient India has in the main been a handmaid of religion. 
It has ordinarily expressed the prevailing religious faiths and beliefs, 
and spiritual conceptions and emotions. To understand and appre- 
ciate it properly one must have a thorough understanding of the 
different phases of religious evolution. In earlier periods, however, 
there was more of really artistic spirit, and the religious ideas were 
also more compatible with modern aesthetic taste. Gradually 
there was a decline in artistic feeling and the artists were mere 
mechanical instrrments in rendering, to order, the later concepts 
of religion. 

Medieval Painting 


The ceilings of the rock-cut temple at Kailaisa and the adjoining 
caves contain pictures of a type and style different from those of 
Ajanta and Bagh. The cave temple at Sittannavasal in Pudukottai 
(Madras) contains some fine paintings of the time of the Pallava 
king Mahendravarman. Chola paintings of the eleventh century a.p. 
have been discovered in the great temple at Tanjore. The art of 
painting in later periods is mostly known from illuminations on 
palm -leaves of manuscripts found in Eastern India and Gujarat, but 
they are of much inferior quality. 


Conclusion 


A review of the prcegress and development of Indian art, such 
as we have attempted above, is necessary for the proper under- 
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standing of the high culture and refinement of the ancient Indians. 
For true art is an unerring expression of mind, and a national art 
is a true reflex of national character. Great nations of the world 
have left behind them unmistakable evidence of their greatness 
in their wotks of art. The nature and excellence of art constitute 
a sure means by which we can understand the essential character- 
istics of a nation and make a fair estimate of its greatness. Judged 
by the standard of art, Indian civilisation must be regarded as 
occupying a very high place indeed among those of antiquity. 
It exhibits not only grace and refinement but technical skill and 
patient industry of a very high order. Taken in a mass, Jadian 
art offers the most vivid testimony to the wonderful resources in 
men and money possessed by the rulers, and the religious spirit, 
occasionally reaching to a sublime height, that dominated the 
entire population. It shows, a the national ideal, the subordina- 
tion of ideas of physical beau,vy and material comfort to ethical 
conceptions and spiritual bliss. Amid the luxuries and comforts 
of worldly life, the thought of the world beyond never ceased to 
exercise a dominant influence. The changes in spiritual ideas and 
ideals, from the sublime purity of early Buddhism to the less 
pleasing forms of the Tantrik cult, are also reflected in art. A more 
detailed study of the subject, is beyond the scope of the present 
work, but ite meaning and significance for the correct interpreta- 
tion of ancient Indian life must be clearly grasped by every student 
of History. 
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THE MAURYAS 
Chandragupta Priyadarsana 
Binduséra Amitraghadta 


| 
Aéokavardhana 
Priyadarsin 
a | 
| { _ | | | 
Mahendra Sanghamitré Charurnati Kundla Jalauka 
ene eee (Kashmir) 


| 
Bandhupélita Samprati 
(Dasaratha?) Sdalistika 
Devadharma (-Varman) 
Satamdhanus 
Brihadratha 


Tivara 


THE EARLY GUPTAS 
Gupta 
| 
Ghatotkacha 


| 
Chandra Gupte IT = Kumaradevi (Lichchhay)) 
| 
Samudra Gupta (Parakramadka ; Sri Vikrama?) 


Chandra Gupta II (Vikramaditya) 
(Deva Gupta) 


| | ' 
Govinda Gupta Kumara Gupta I Prabbiavati 
(Firhut) (Mshendréditya) (Queen of the Vaékdtakas) 
] 


— 


| | 
Skanda Gupta Puru Gupta Ghatotkacha Gupta (?) 
(Vikramaditya) (Srt Vikrama) (Tumain) 


Narasimha Gupte Budha Gupta 
(Baladitya) 


Kuméra Gupta IT 
(Kramaditya) 


Vishnu Gupte 
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HOUSE OF PUSHYABHUOTI 
Naravardhana (Thanesar) 


| 
Rajyavardhana J 
| 
Adityavardbana 
| 
Prabhaékaravardhana 
| 


Se rey ee i a i ee a Ce eee ee i ee 


| | I 
Rajyavardhana II Harshavardhana Rajyaéri 
(Siladitya) (Queen of the Maukharia) 
(Thanesar and Kanauj) 


daughter = Dhruvasena II 
(Dhruvabhata Béladitya) (Valabh:) 


Dharasena IV (Valabhi) 


THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS 
Unnamed ancestor 


(elaiaming descent from Lakshmanse of the Raghu family) 


Nagabhata Name not known 
| 
Ra 
Kakustha Devaraja (Devaéakti) 
Vataardja 


I 
Naégabhata II (Maru, Kanauj, etc.) 


1 
Ramabhadra (Ramadeva) 


| 
Bhoja I (Mihira, Prabhasa, 
(Kananj) Adivaraéha) 


| 
Yuvaréja Nagabliata Mahendrapala I 
(Mahendréyudha Nirbhayardja, Bhaka) 
- | 


| a, et 
Mahipila 1 (Kshitipéla?) Bhoja IT Vinéyakapéla (Harahe ) 
| 
Ue eee ENS Fo | Mahendrapaila IT 
Devapala (7?) Vijayapéla (?) 
| : 
Mahip&la IT (1) Rajyapaéla (?) (Kanauj and Bari) 


Trilochanapala (?) (Bari) 
| 
YasahpAla (7) 
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THE PALAS OF BENGAL AND THE GAHADAVALAS 
Dayitavishnu 
Sri Wasveie 
Gopi I 


| 
nbhuvanapéla Devapila 
Vigrahspala I (Sirapala 1) 
Rajyapala 
Néraéyanapala 


Rajyapala 
Gopala II 
Vigrahapain Il 
Yasovigraha (Génadavala) sal age I 


Lakshmi-Karna (Ched):) 
Mahichandra Nayspila | 


| | | 
Chandradeva Mahans gurl = Vigrahapala III = Yauvanasri 
,Kanauj and Benares) | 


| Viragri = 
Madanapéla Devarakshita = |Sankaradevi ' Jatavarman 
(S.Bihar) | (parts of 
Govindachandra = Kuméradevi > K. India) 
| | | ot 
Vijayachandra Mahipéla JI Surapaéla IT Raéamapala 
I 





Jayachchandra | } | | 
tb. Rajyapala Vittapala Kumérapala Madanapala 


| | 
Hari4chandra ? Samyukté = Prithviraja I] Gopéla ITIL 
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THE SENAS OF BENGAL 
Vira Sena (ancestor) 
Samanta Sena (Radha or Weat Bengal) 
Hemanta Sene 
Vijaya Sena (Bengal) 
Ballala Sena 


i 
Lakshmana Sena 


i 
Keégava Sena 


VigSvarupa Sena 


| 
? Princes Siryya Sena and (Lakhmanya pisar Rai Lakhman of 
l-urushottama Sena the Tahakat-i-Akbar:?) 


EARLY CHALUKYA KINGS 
Jayasimha I 
Ranaraéga 


| 
l. Pulake4in [, a.o. 543- it 
| 


\ 
2. Kirtt:varman I 3. Mangalesa 


A.D. 566 -c. 597 « a.D. 597-608 
Sy es eee ee ree eee eee 
4. Pulakesin II Kubja Vishnuvardhana Jayasimha 
‘Vishama-Siddhi'. ‘Dharaéraya' 


c. aD, 609-642 
Founded the Eastern 


Chilukya Dynasty = of 
Pishtapura and Vengl. 


} 
Nagavardhana 
(Nd@sik branch) 


; | od 
Chandraditya Adityavarman 5. Vikramaditya I Jayasirhha 
‘Ranarasika’ (Lata branch) 
A.D. 655-880 


l 
6. Vinaydditya 
A.D. 680-696 


| 
7. Vijayaditya 
a.D. 696-733 


Bhima I 


~—s 0 =e ee 


8. Vikraméditya I] 
4.D. 733-746 


| 
9. Kirttivarman II 
A.D. 746-757 
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EASTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY 


l. Kubja Vishnuvardhana I 
Brother of early Chaélukya king Pulakeéin II 


2. Jayasimh> i 3. Indra-Bhartaraka 


| 
4. Vishnuvardhana [I 


5. Mangi-Yuvaraja 


6, Jayasiraha II 8. Vishnuvardhana Ii] 7. Kokkih 


9. Vijayaditya I 


{ 
lO. Vishnuvardhausa IV 
i 


cs Saas 


4 
1} VijyaySditya II Narendra mriga-réja 9 Niiwe-Piadra 
| 
12° KReb-Vishruvardhana V 
{ 


t 








en gy SR ENTS SE, 


| 
£3. Gunaka-Vinayaditys Vil Vikrarcaditya [ YudLamalla ! 
( Yuva-raja) } 


{ 
q 
4, Chélukva-Bhima rt 18. Tacapa, ‘Taday a, ot 
‘Droharjuna’. Téa 1 
Carunebion a. 89Z { 
7 t =i. Yuddharoala 1! 
1&. Vijayaditya 1V 39. Vikramad:tya Tl 
j 


{ 


a Sak Sd 
, 


[ 
d 
1§6. Amma [‘Vishnuvardhana Viv £2. Chatukva- 25, Lbagapa Tala IL 
. YE: <17 t 
‘Rajamahendrs,’ Bhima Ill *Vishnuvaerdhany’ 


ee; 





17. Beta Vijeyaditya VY 20. BhimaTl 24. Danacnava 23°. Ammall 
‘Vijayaditya VI’, 
‘ Réja-mahendra’ 

p. 945-970 





I SSSR DALEA I 





| I 
25. Saktivarman 26. Vimaladitya 
(Md. Kundavva, dau. of 
Rajaraja Chola 1) 
a.D. 1011-1022 


Beene fs H 


a eee ee lt 


27. Rajarija Nerendra 1 VijayAdit ja VIT 
Md. Aroamangi-doevi, dau. of Rajendra Chola I. 1022-1063 Viceroy of Venp! 


i 
28. Rajendra III 
United the E. Chélu!:ya and Chola crowns and reigned as Kulottunga 
Chola I, 1070-1122. Md. MaJurantaki, dau. of R&jendradeva IT Chola. 
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THE RASHTRAKOUTA DYNASTY 
Dantivarman I 
eae I 
Govinda I 


| 
Karka, or Kakka I 


ig cart aT a cc Ni na a ee a as eg ee 


} 
Tndira TJ Krishna I Nanna 


(Md. a Chalukys princess) ‘Akélavaraha*, 2 | 
‘Subhatunga’ Sankaragana 
A.D. 768~772. 793 


Constructed the Kanlisa 
roe k-cut temple at Ellora 


Dantidurga . Dantivarman [T) 
*Vairamegha’, ‘ Khadgavaloka’. 
A.D. 754 
“f 


| 
Govinda IT Dhruva 








Se ene eT: eS eee eee 
l o l 
Kamba Govinda IIT Indra 
‘Stambha', ‘Ranavalola’ 793-814 (Lata branch) 
Nripatunga 


Amoghavarsha J 
or ‘Sarva’ 814-877 
| 


ee rm rs re ee me ee ee 


| i, 
Erishna I Dau: Sankha 
877-913 Md. the Pallava king 
Md. den, of Kokkalla the Nandivarman TT 


Chedi or Kalachuri king. 


i 
Jagattunga 
Md. Lakshm!, a Kalachuri princess 








i 
Indra IIT. 916 927 Vaddipa, or Amoyhavarsha []T 
Md. Vijaraba, a Tialachuri e. 934-939. Md. Kundaka 
princess 
ak Seer et ee ees | 
| 
Amoghavarsha IT Govinda IV 
Ruled | year, and deposed  Sahasiuka | 
by his brother 913-934 } 
| , ; 
Dau. Revaki Kiichna U0 Khottiga Nirupama 
Mad. W. Ganga 939-958 968 972 | 
King Butuga LI | Kakkala or 
a Bon Karka II or 
: Amoghavarsha IV 
Todra IV 972~973 


(died 982) 
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CHALUKYA DYNASTY OF KALYANA 
Vijayaditya (696-733) 

Bhima I 

Rivtivaenan II 

Tailapa, ‘ Taila It 

Vikramaditya Il 
Bhima Il 
poke I 


Vikramaditya IV 
Md. Bonthadevi, dau. of the Chedi king Lakshmana 


| 
1. Tailapa or Taila II. ‘Ahavamalla’. 
Md. Jakavve, dau. of a Rashtrakita king. a.p. 973-997 


2. Satydsraya, Irivabedanga. DaSavarman 
a.D. 997-1008 or Yasovarman 
- eres e 
Sallie y 
3. Vikramaditya V 4. Ayyana II 5. Jayasimha II 
a.D. 1008-1014 1014-1015 ‘ Jagadekamalia’ 


A.D. 1015-1042 


6. Someévara I Dau. Hanma or Avallé-dev! 
‘ Ahavamalla’ Md. Yaédava Chief Bhillarma 
A.D. 1042—1068 III of Seuna-desa 


are oo .- 





Si mi a 
7. Somesvara IT 8. Vikramaditya VI Jayasimha Vishnuvardhana 





‘Bhuvanaikamalla' ‘Tmbhuvanamalla’ Vijayadityo 
1068-1076 1076-1127 
fait oe ecg Aa oe oe 
[ | 
Jayakarna 9. Somosvara III Dau. Mailala-devI. 
‘Trailokyamalla’ ‘Bhulokamalia’ Md. Jayakesin II of 
1127-1138 the Kadambas of Gos. 
Se side Ac Aka aa el oe 
10. Perma, Jagadekamalla II 11. Tailapa III 
1138-115) ‘Nurmadi Taila', ‘Trailokyamalla’ 


1151-1156. Died 1163 


| 
12. Someévara IV 
‘Tribhuvanamalla’ 
1184-1200 
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PALLAVA KINGS 
Simmhavarman IV 
] 
Vishnugopa ITI 


Simhavarman V 


cr a 


Sirmhavishnu Lhimavarman 
inahdndisokeeia 1 Buddhavarman 
Narasimhavarman | Adityavarman 
c. 642-668 
Maheidtevaenen if Govindavarman 
neon ere ange I Hitanvesdoan 
c. 67 


Nandivarman II 


| 
Narasimhavarman II Ruled for at least 65 
years in the eighth century 


: | 
Pura neévaravarman II Mahendravarman III Dantivarman 
Vanquished by Rash- 
trakuta Govinda III (793-814) 


| 
Nandivarman III (Kampa?) 
Md. Sankha, dau. of 
Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I 


| 
Nripatunga 


Aparajita 
Crushed by the Chola King 
Aditya I in the last quarter 
of the ninth century a.p. 
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CHOLA KINGS 


Vijayalaya 
Seized Tanjore. 
ec. 846-87) 














| 
Aditya I 
e ti 
Parantaka I 
4.D, 907-953 
cate . ii | 
Ra&jdditya I Gagderkdltys Artfijaya 
947-049 9-067 aide 
| 
Madurdntaka - amis Paradntaka II 
969-985 ‘Sundara Chola’ 
Aditya II, or R&jarAja I 
‘Karikaéla 11’ *Mummadi-Chola’, 
856-969 *Nurmadi-Chola’, 
‘ Arumoli-deva’, 
985-1016 
Rajendra I Dau. Kundavva 
‘Pandita-Chola’, Md. E. Chalukya 
*Mudikonda Chola’, king Vimaladitya. 
* Gangaiko da-Chola’, 
‘Nigarili-Chola’. 1012-1044 
J Lo epee sue! ene 
Dau. Ammangadevli Wajédhiraja I RAjendradeva Ii Viraréjendra 
Md. R&jaraja I ‘Jayamkonda Chola’ 1062-1064 1063-1069 


,#. Chilukya Yuvaraja 1018-1044 


King 1044-1054 


| 
| 


Raéjamahendra 
1060~1063 


Adhi-rajendra 





| 
Dau. Madhuréntaeki 
Md. &, chrnkys 
R&jendra III 
Kulottuhga 4 


| 
Dau. md. Vikra- 


Rajendra ITI 1067-1070 maditya VI of 
a ok fon Chola ! Kaly&na 
1070-11 
| | | 
Réjarija Mommad!-Chola Vira Chola Vikrama-Chola 
Viceroy of Viceroy of Viceroy of 1118-1135 
Vengi Vengl Vehg! 


| 
eT aa Chola Il 
1183-11650 


| 
RAjarAje II 
1146-1173 


Cousin 
arircesey II 
11368-1179 
Successors 
Ruloteisge 168) 
1178-12138 
RAjarijfa III 
16—1246 


endra 1V 
6-1279 
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